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(L’AUTOGRAPHE 


The Numbers of the Explanatory Notices correspond with those of the Autographs or Sketches. 


No. 1—LEOPOLD I, KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


B. at Coburg, December 16,1790; d. at the Palace of Laeken, near 
Brussels, December 11, 1865. Leopold George Christian Frederick, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, was the son of Duke Frederick and 
the Duchess Augusta-Caroline-Sophia of Reuss-Ehersdorff. The princely 
House to which he belonged was one of the most ancient and illustrious 
in Germany, deriving its origin from that of the first Margraves of 
Misnia; it had the honour of giving princes to Germany, whose names 
became celebrated in history, such as Frederick the Wise, two Kings of 
Poland, and the chivalrous Marshal de Saxe, who commanded the 
French at Fontenoy. But glorious as was its destiny in former times, 
it was nothing in comparison to that which the future reserved for the 
House of Saxe-Coburg. 

Happy alliances had united the princes of this House to the prin- 
cipal royal families of Europe, and it was the Emperor Leopold IL., 
son of Maria Theresa, who gave his name to the future sovereigh of 
Belgium. rom his earliest years, Leopold of Saxe-Coburg possessed 
that clearness of intelligence and sagacious judgment which distin- 
guished him all his life; and a well-directed education made him one 
of the most accomplished princes in Europe. The languages of anti- 
quity and those of modern times, law, literature, science, and art, werg 
equally studied by him; while the great events which were then occur- 
ring in Europe added to this wide range of knowledge that of the art 
of war, and what is even more precious for a prince, the experience de- 
rived from an acquaintance with illustrious men and the momentous 
affairs in which they were engaged. È 

Immediately after the death of his august father (on the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1806), and the occupation of the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg by the 
troops of Napoleon, Prince Leopold entered the service of Russia. The 
great intelligence of Alexander I. quickly discerned and appreciated 
the rare merits of the young Duke of Saxe, who, in the capacity of a 
general officer, accompanied the Czar, in 1807, to the interview with 
Napoleon at Erfurt. Shortly afterwards, in obedience to a political 
necessity, he quitted the Russian service, and repaired, towards the 
end of 1807, to Paris, where he contracted an intimate friendship with 
Queen Hortense. The disasters of the Russian campaign having given 
rise to the formation of another European coalition against the Em- 
peror Napoleon, Leopold resumed command of his brigade of Russian 
cuirassiers, at whose head he distinguished himself by his prudence and 
valour at the battle of Bautzen. He equally distinguished himself at 
Dresden, Persia, Peterswald, and Culm, as well as at the battles of 
Gersdorf, Wahlden, Limbach, Etzdorf, Waschau, and Leipzig. Next 
followed the campaign of 1814, in which Leopold acquired new claims 
to admiration from all military men. At Brienne, Arcis-sur-Aube, and 
La Fère-Champenoise, he gave fresh proof of that valour which had 
already entitled him to rank among the bravest of soldiers. The cam- 
paign having terminated with the entry of the allies into Paris, the 
Prince accompanied the Emperor Alexander to the Court of England, 
where he was presented to the Princess Charlotte, daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. The youthful princess, who 
was as remarkable for intelligence and gracefulness as for the beauty of 
her person, made a profound impression upon Leopold, who, however, 
shortly afterwards was obliged to leave London, in order to defend, at 
the Congress of Vienna, the rights of the House of Saxe-Coburg. On 
the return of Napoleon from the island of Elba he was still in the Aus- 
trian capital, and he was about to rejoin, on the banks of the Rhine, 
his corps of cavalry, when the news of the battle of Waterloo resounded 
all over Europe. 

The re-establishment of peace in Europe enabled Prince Leopold to 
accomplish the projects which he had formed for his future happiness. 
After a short stay in Paris, he received almost simultaneously, while on 
a journey to Berlin, the freedom of the City of London, which had been 


conferred upon him by the Corporation of that great city, and a formal 
message by which the Prince Regent of England informed him that his 
union with the Princess Charlotte had received the consent of Parlia- 
ment. This marriage, which placed Prince Leopold upon the steps of 
one of the greatest thrones in the world, and which seemed to be the 
prelude to the most brillant and happy destiny, was celebrated at 
Carlton House, on the 2nd of May, 1816, amidst the enthusiastic accla- 
mations of the whole nation. The English Parliament upon this occa- 
sion voted to Prince Leopold, in addition to the domain of Claremont, 
£50,000 a year, which, with a degree of scrupulousness as disinterested 
as it was delicate, he relinquished from the day that he was nominated 
King of the Belgians. Leopold also received the title of Royal High- 
ness and the grade of Field-Marshal. But this picture of extreme 
happiness was soon succeeded by one of grief and mourning: of so 
many delightful promises nothing soon remained but the memory, and 
the bitter regret of the past. The Princess Charlotte gave birth to a 
still-born child, and died herself some hours afterwards, on the 6th of 
November, 1817. There are many who yet remember the consterna- 
tion which this fatal and double event spread throughout Great Bri- 
tain: the whole nation shared the affliction of Prince Leopold, who 
sought in retirement and study to assuage his grief. The sympathy of 
all England followed him to his residence at Claremont; and the Prince 
Regent still further testified the profound esteem which he entertained 
for him, by conferring upon him, with the title of Prince Royal, the 
right of taking the arms of Great Britain, and making him a Privy 
Councillor. Not long afterwards, new ties united him still more closely 
to the royal family of England; for, on the llth of July, 1818, his 
sister married the Duke of Kent, and became the mother of the Prin- 
cess Victoria. 

In 1830, the Crown of Greece was offered to His Royal Highness, 
but he declined the offer from motives sufficient to command universal 
esteem, if he had not long before acquired it. An occasion soon pre- 
sented itself of rewarding so much self-denial and greatness of mind. 
Belgium, having become mistress of her own destiny, after three cen- 
turies of foreign rule, sought for a king who, in the opinion of Europe, 
would be a sufficient guarantee for the new order of things, and whose 
personal influence was so considerable that it would enable him to re- 
move difficulties, and to avoid dangers of all kinds, which inevitably 
occur immediately after a revolution; and no one but the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg was equal to the accomplishment of such a task. The 
first overtures to attain this desirable end were made on the 22nd of 
April, 1831, by four Commissioners delegated by the National Con- 
gress, who waited upon Leopold at Marlborough House. The Prince, 
while testifying the liveliest sympathy for Belgium, and declaring “ that 
his only ambition was to contribute to the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures,” considered that he was unable, in the condition in which 
affairs then stood, to hold out any more definite hopes to the deputies. 
Many delicate questions, the most important among which undoubtedly 
was the demarcation of the frontiers of the new State, were at that time 
being discussed by the Conference of London; and the protocol of the 
20th of January, which refused to Belgium the sovereignty of the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxembourg, caused among the Belgians the greatest indig- 
nation and opposition. Everything, therefore, counselled extreme re- 
serve. Nevertheless, on the 24th April, a second interview took place 
between the Prince and the Deputies of the National Congress. Leo- 
pold on that occasion particularly insisted on the definitive and irrevo- 
cable character of the protocol of the 20th January, and on the necessity, 
before any acceptance on his part, of a preliminary adhesion by the 
Congress to that diplomatic act. Ina third interview, on the 30th of 
April, he still held the same language, and lengthened and earnest en- 
deavours, joined to some fortunate modifications introduced in the deci- 
sions of the Conference, alone were able to overcome a resistance 
founded on the noblest and purest motives. The National Congress 
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was immediately informed of the more favourable disposition of the 
Great Powers towards Beleium, and of the excellent reception which 
they had given to the candidature of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 
Therefore ninety-five deputies, with M. Van de Weyer at their head, 
proposed to the Assembly to give to the Prince the title of King of the 
Belgians. On the 4th of June a vote was taken by ballot, when a ma- 
jority of 152, out of a total number of 196 voters, proclaimed His 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold-George-Christian-Frederick, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, King of the Belgians, on the condition of his accepting the 
constitution as it had been decreed by the National Congress. Belgium 
and Europe know well with what loyal fidelity his oath has been kept. 

The decree of tlle Congress was delivered on the 27th of June to the 
Prince, who was still at Marlborough House. Three days before that a 
draft of the preliminaries of peace, containing eighteen articles, had 
been determined upon between the Prince himself, Lord Palmerston, 
and the two Commissioners of the Regent. On the 9th of July the 
National Congress adopted the eighteen articles containing the prelim- 
inaries of peace. Immediately after this vote, which established and 
saved the State, the Assembly decreed that a deputation should be 
charged to announce to Prince Leopold the acceptance of the eighteen 
articles, and to accompany him to Belgium. This deputation set out 
from Brussels on the 10th July, was received by the Prince on the 
12th, and quitted London with him on the 16th, At three o’clock in 
the afternoon the deputation sailed for Calais, where royal honours were 
paid to the new sovereign, who was complimented on landing, in the 
name of the King of the French, by General Count Belliard, peer of 
France, who had been appointed from that time to represent his coun- 
try at the Court of independent Beleium. 

The installation of the King took place on the 21st July, a date 
hereafter memorable in the history of Belgium. When the King, sur- 
rounded by the people, took the oath to the constitution and the laws 
which emanated from the national sovereignty, all the world understood 
that ancient Belgium, democratic and commercial, had at length found 
a chief worthy of her. This was still better understood from the remark- 
able speech which the King delivered from the throne. 

From the 21st July, 1831, the history of King Léopold, by a most 
enviable privilege, is to be read in that of the Belgian people. To de- 
scribe all that his country owes to the capacity, experience, and en- 
lightened devotion of its sovereign, it would be necessary to re-write, 
from one end to the other, the contemporary annals of Belgium. Called 
upon, almost on the morrow of his installation, to defend with the sword 
the country which henceforth placed all its hopes in him, he addressed the 
Belgians in the manly language of a prince accustomed to contend for 
the right, and deeply penetrated with the justice of his cause. At the 
head of an army, whose organization was far from being complete, and 
whose courage was not a sufficient compensation for its almost total 
want of discipline, the King, by his personal bravery, and his rare 
knowledge of military affairs, was enabled to save the honour of the 
Belgian flag in the midst of reverses, while contending against a force 
threefold greater than its own, and provided with all the resources of 
an excellent organization. Thanks to his care and constant attention, 
the army of Belgium, eutirely reorganized, soon became, as the King 
said, on opening the legislative session on the 8th September, “able to 
defend, with honour and with success, the independence and the rights 
of the country.” 

Having been definitely admitted, after 1839, into the great family of 
nations, Belgium sought, in the expansion of her interior resources, that 
prosperity and glory which the smallness of her territory, together also 
with her best interests, would not allow her to obtain by other means. 
Leopold applied himself to this second part of his task with as much 
ardour as he had displayed in accomplishing the first part. In the 
domain of politics he manifested the same superiority in putting into 
practice on the throne, with a prudence, an impartiality, aud a sagacity 
which never failed him, the true principles of constitutional government ; 
and in conforming himself, in all his acts of sovereign authority, to the 
wishes legally made known by the country. Thus, in 1847, when the 
first symptoms appeared of that revolutionary tempest which strewed 
Europe with the débris of thrones, happy Belgium, protected by the 
wisdom of her king, saw the storm die away at her frontiers. And in 
1848, on the very day that Louis-Philippe quitted the Tuileries, Leo- 
pold I. signed a decree instituting a special decoration as a reward for 
the labouring classes. . 

The people of the small but prosperous state of Belgium, animated 
by good sense and gratitude, remained perfectly calm, though sur- 
rounded by the revolutionary mania which pressed upon them from all 
sides. In the midst of Europe, shaken to its foundations, they re- 


mained masters of themselves, and quietly regarded the sad spectacle 
which was offered to them by other nations. At that momentous 
period, reviewing her past career, attentively considering the eighteen 
years of peace, order, and liberty which separated her from the time 
when she re-conquered her independence, Belgium measured the ex- 
tent of her felicity, and estimated the debt which she owed to the prince 
who had conferred upon her all these benefits; and who, strong in his 
fidelity to the oath which he had taken, now declared that he did not 
wish to hold his crown but with the consent of the people. A long, 
loud ery of affection and enthusiasm, resounding from one end of the 
country to the other, was the response that was made to this sublime 
example of self-denial; so that 1848 was for King Leopold a new 
election, decided this time, not by the representatives of the nation, but 
directly by the entire people. The people and the dynasty mingled 
together in one common embrace, and sealed with transport the agree- 
ment which united their destinies for ever. 

Not long afterwards, Belgium declared the measure of its attachment 
to the King by awarding him a triumph unparalleled in the history of 
any people. On the 21st July, 1856, a quarter of a century had elapsed 
since the day on which Leopold of Saxe-Coburg had received the crown 
from the hands of Congress; and the Chambers, the Government, and 
the whole country, under the influence of the same feeling, celebrated 
in a befitting manner that memorable anniversary. What spectacle 
could be more worthy of admiration in this old Europe, torn by strife 
between royal ambition and popular fury ? 

The whole of Europe attentively watched and feelingly applauded 
these demonstrations of the 21st July, 1856, which increased the repu- 
tation that Belgium enjoyed abroad, as well as the great renown for 
wisdom and ability which her beloved King already possessed. He was 
no longer regarded as the happy and respected chief of a small country, 
but was placed by general consent in the first rank of those Arbiters of 
Nations, those rare and profound men who leave behind them a lumi- 
nous track in the history of their times. Possessed of universal esteem 
as well as of the confidence of the crowned heads of Europe, the illus- 
trious inhabitant of the castle of Laeken became in turn the counsellor 
of all his royal brethren, and we shall one day know how many dangers 
and disasters his wise advice has spared the world. 

But the time approached when all this joy and enthusiasm were to 
give place to anxiety and alarm. Cherished by his people, revered by 
the whole of Europe, who recognized in him the wisest of kings, chosen 
as arbiter in various international differences, Leopold had reached the 
highest pinnacle of human glory; but the love of his people and the 
respect of other nations could not preserve him from the ills to which 
flesh is heir. In the month of April, 1862, he was first attacked by 
the painful malady which eventually caused his death, and in a few 
weeks the disease made such rapid progress, that the greatest fear was 
entertained for his Majesty. The whole country was deeply moved, 
and everywhere the sincerest affection was manifested. Thanks to 
science, however, aided by the robust constitution, and especially by 
the indomitable spirit of the august patient, a cure was effected, and 
Belgium yet hoped that a long life would be reserved for its beloved 
King. And when, completely recovered, he made known his intention 
of paying a visit to Brussels during the anniversary of September, an- 
other of those fé¢es occurred which illustrate a reign and make it me- 
morable for ever. On the morning of the 24th September, 1862, the 
people and the civie guard—the King had expressed a desire that the 
constituted authorities should appear as little as possible on the occa- 
sion—assembled in dense masses, and were so orderly that the presence 
of a policeman was hardly required, along the route by which his Ma- 
Jesty was to arrive from Laeken. When the King’s carriage appeared 
from the Allée-Verte, and came out on the line of the Boulevards, a 
scene took place which is perfectly indescribable. The populace, who 
had entire possession of the public way, surrounded the royal carriage, 
and even pressed under the horses’ feet, shouting most enthusiastically. 
Working men, under the influence of the simplest yet purest affection, 
and regardless of ceremony, got on the step of the King’s carriage, and 
in their rough but honest fashion shook hands with his Majesty, who 
smiled and wept with joy. The two princes, in the next carriage, 
shared the emotion of their august parent, and this extraordinary scene 
taught them how to love more deeply than ever the honest and devoted 
people, who thus acknowledged with so much respect and love the good 
faith which their sovereign had always observed towards them. 

But, though once conquered, the disease bad not forsaken its victim. 
Nevertheless, for two years more, it appeared as if the King had re- 
gained the strength of a vigorous old age, when, at the beginning of 
1865, fresh symptoms once more alarmed his people. It was after a 
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journey to England, undertaken in the month of March, that the state 
of the King’s health again gave rise to apprehension. The vital force, 
however, and the remarkable energy which characterized Leopold, en- 
abled him a second time to overcome his sufferings, and restored him 
to health; but an excursion to Ardennes, at the commencement of No- 
vember, brought on a relapse, and put an end to the life for which 
Belgium now mourns. Still, to the last day, Leopold performed his 
duties as a king; and it can be said, that even on his death-bed he 
attended to public affairs, watching over all with that wonderful good 
sense and firmness of mind, for which he was distinguished during the 
whole of his reign. 

For several days past the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, their chil- 
dren, and the Count of Flanders, had taken up their residence in the 
palace. The King, who saw them often, summoned them to his pre- 
sence on the morning of the 11th, and begged them not to leave him 
until all was over. | 

His Majesty, who preserved up to the last moment all the faculties 
of his vast and noble intelligence, was perfectly calm and tranquil. 
The audible and heavy respiration alone indicated the approach of the 
last moment. The King, besides, no longer entertained any doubt 
upon the danger of his condition. 

About 11 o’clock the President of the Senate, the President of the 
Chamber of Representatives, and the Ministers, again proceeded to 
Laeken, M. Jules van Praet, Minister of the King’s Household, his 
oldest friend in Belgium, most intimate confidant and most devoted 
servant, also accompanied them, When these high functionaries were 
introduced into the chamber of the august sufferer, a most noble and 
touching spectacle was presented to them. 

The King still preserved all his consciousness. He was surrounded 
by his children and grandchildren bathed in tears, and held one of the 
hands of the Duchess of Brabant, who knelt at the foot of the bed. 

The Rev. Dr. Becker, his Majesty’s chaplain, who for the last few 
days had also resided at Laeken, was also in the royal chamber. 

Perceiving his old friend M. Jules van Praet, the King took his hand 
and grasped it affectionately. His Majesty then replaced his hand in 
that of the Duchess. 

Some minutes after, the King expired gently, without a murmur and 
without agony, so imperceptibly that the persons surrounding his bed- 
side were not immediately aware that he had breathed his ast. 

The tomb has at length closed over all that was mortal of the first 
King of the Belgians, who was attended to his last resting-place by all 
the most cherished affections of the country. Belgium can only bemoan 
her loss, and deeply regret that nothing now remains of so much wis- 
dom, honour, and glory, but the imperishable memory of the venerated 
King. But that memory and the many noble examples he left her 
should teach that country what a debt of gratitude it owes him, and 
how it can best do honour to his name. During thirty-five years of his 
life Leopold I. had but one thought; namely, to assure, by unceasing 
watchfulness and the most earnest solicitude, the independence of Bel- 
gium, his adopted country, which he was proud of showing to the 
world as an example of what liberty can accomplish, when the people 
know and perform their duty. 

Thanks to her lamented first King, Belgium can calmly gaze at the 
future with hope and good faith, and trusting in herself and to the 
sympathy of all civilized nations, she with one voice decrees to Leo- 
pold I. the illustrious cognomen of Father of his Country. 

The above memoir is taken by special permission, from the ‘ Indé- 
pendance Belge” The portrait we give is from a drawing by the 
special artist to the late King. 

The autograph letter of Leopold I., which begins our Fourth Volume, 
strikingly shows the amenity and amiability of his character. It is 
dated from the castle of Laeken, March 12th, 1856, and was addressed 
to his Excellency Monsieur Van de Weyer, who has represented Bel- 
gium at our Court since Belgium has existed. 


(Translation.) 
“ Laeken, March 12th, 1856. 
“My very dear Minister,—I am happy to learn that your anxiety for your 
excellent father-in-law is lessened. If, however, contrary to all expectation, he 
should still be suffering, I beg of you nor to come to Dover. I expect to 
arrive between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, as I leave Ostend only at 
half-past six. 
“Offer my respects to Madame Van de Weyer, and believe me, with the 
truest sentiments, 
‘ (Signed) LxopozD.” 


[ Kindly communicated.] 


No. 2.—JAMES, FIRST EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 


B. August, 1728; d.in 1799. A distinguished patriot; was com- 
mander-in-chief of the celebrated volunteer army of Ireland in 1779. 
Of his Lordship’s early life, a great part was spent abroad, and Italy 
was for many years his favourite residence. He was thirty when he 
returned, and he married in 1768, Miss Hickman, daughter of a pro- 
vincial clergyman. From the moment in which Lord Charlemont em- 
barked in public life, he invariably promoted the best interests of his 
country. Among those who sat for Charlemont after it fell into his 
Lordship’s hands, Mr. Grattan is the most conspicuous; and it was 
the member for this borough who wrought the independence of Ireland. 
In the House of Peers, Lord Charlemont contributed to that great event 
by his influence and his example. It was to reward these virtues and 
services that he was unanimously elected to the most honourable situa- 
tion it was in the power of his countrymen to bestow, that of com- 
mander-in-chief of an army self-appointed and self-paid, consisting of 
eighty-thousand freemen, including all the gentry and nobility of the 
kingdom.. To this command of the Old Volunteer army of Ireland, he 
was for several years successively elected. As aman of taste and litera- 
ture, he was also highly estimable. To his love of letters, Ireland owes, 
in a great measure, the Royal Irish Academy, incorporated in 1786, 
and of which he remained the president to his death. Of his taste for 
architecture, his temple of Marino, within a couple of miles of Dublin, 
remains a beautiful specimen. His memory will live everlastingly 
among Irishmen; with him, high rank was united with great virtues, 
and both were embellished by learning, taste, and talents. Even in the 
times of the most imminent danger, neither turbulence nor slander ever 
dared to cast an aspersion on his character. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 3.—THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 


B. in London, 1750; d. 1810. An eminent English politician 
and parliamentary orator. Became a member of the celebrated Lite- 
rary Club, where he acquired the friendship of Johnson and Burke; 
and after acting as Chief Secretary to Lord Northington, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, entered Parliament in 1784 as Member for Norwich. 
After making his first speech, Mr. Fox congratulated the House on the 
accession of talent which Mr. Windham brought to it. He subse- 
quently became one of the managers of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and Secretary at War in Pitt’s administration. In the latter 
office he distinguished himself by his efforts to secure increased pay 
and pensions to officers and soldiers, as well as for shortening the 
period of service. About 1807 he was offered a peerage, which he de- 
clined. In opposition he delivered several eloquent speeches agaiust 
the Copenhagen expedition, and the disastrous Walcheren campaign. 
At a period when the House of Commons listened to the eloquence of 
Pitt, Burke, and Fox, it was no small honour to be classed, as an ora- 
tor, as the fourth in a list which included those brilliant names. Such 
was Mr. Windham’s position; and Canning declared, if his oratory 
was not the most commanding, it was of the most insinuating order. 
He was a sound scholar and mathematician; and, says Dr. Johnson, 
was the model of a true English gentleman. 

The autograph letter we reproduce was addressed to Lord Spencer, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. 


[From the Collection of P. Langman, Esq.] 


No. 4—HUBERT-JOSEPH-WALTHER FRERE- 
ORBAN. 


B. at Liége, in 1812. A most distinguished Belgian statesman. 
Issued from a humble family, he managed to study law, was received 
as a‘barrister, practised in his native town, and soon became a great 
individuality among the liberal party. From 1830 he was one of the 
founders of the papers advocating the Belgian Revolution, and took a 
prominent part among the adversaries of the Catholic party. In 1837 
he was returned to the Chamber of Representatives by the town of 
Liége, and soon afterwards was nominated Minister of Finance, 
which post he still holds. The Honourable M. Frère-Orban has 
achieved many financial reforms, among which is the abolition of the 
town dues (ocfroi). He is the most eloquent orator of his party, and 
the mainstay of the Liberal government. He has constantly fought 
with the utmost hostility against the Catholic party, but is considered, 
even by some of his own friends, as too stiff and too doctrinaire. 
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(Translation.) 
“9th April, 1862. 
“T thank you, Sir, for the letter you have been good enough to write to me 
to-day, and I hasten to return you the volume that you were so obliging as to 
show me. 
“T avail myself of this opportunity to offer you, Sir, the renewed assurance 


of my distinguished consideration, 
“ (Signed) FRBBE-ORBAN,” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 5—SIR WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN. 


B. about 1740; d. 1789. M.P. for the county Denbigh. Married 
Lady Henrietta Somerset, daughter of Charles, fourth Duke of Beau- 
fort, who died in a few months afterwards; and secondly Charlotte, 
daughter of the Right Hon. George Grenville, great-aunt of the present 
Duke of Buckingham. Was a great patron of the literary men of his 
time, and an intimate friend of David Garrick, to whom is addressed 
the very interesting autograph letter we give, dated from Wynnstay, 
December 11, 1778. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 6.—SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE. 


B. at Plymouth in 1793; d. at Pisa, Ttaly, December 25th, 1865. 
President of the Royal Academy. Was the son of a highly respectable 
member of the legal profession, resident at Plymouth. He was edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse, which foundation he left when he was about 
seventeen years old, and on quitting school at once devoted his time to 
the study of the fine arts, having at an early age shown a proficiency in 
artistic studies. He was a pupil under Fuseli at the Royal Academy 
of Arts. Among his early works was an interesting life-size portrait of 
the Emperor Napoleon I. as he appeared on board the * Bellerophon,’ 
taken from sketches when that ship arrived at Plymouth with his Ma- 
jesty on board. After visiting France, Italy, and Greece from 1817 to 
1820; he took up his residence in Rome. He first exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1823, when he contributed three views of Rome, viz. 
the Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, the Coliseum, and St. Peter’s. In 
1827 he was elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and in the 
following year he produced his ‘ Pilgrims Arriving in Sight of Rome.’ 
In 1330 he was made a Royal Academician, and then returned to his 
native country to pursue a higher class of art. His ‘ Escape of Fran- 
cesco di Carrara and his Wife, ‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ 
‘Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,’ and ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ were 
among the most successful of his works. In November, 1841 he was 
appointed by the late Sir Robert Peel to the office of Secretary to the 
Royal Commission of Fine Arts in connection with the rebuilding of the 
new palace of Westminster. He was keeper of the National Gallery 
from November, 1843, up to the autumn of 1847, and was appointed a 
director of that institution in 1855. Sir Charles had been President 
of the Royal Academy of Arts since November, 1850, when, as custo- 
mary, he was knighted by her Majesty. He was the author of some 
valuable works on art, among others a translation of Kugler’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Italian Painting,’ of ‘ Materials for a History of Oil Painting,’ 
‘Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts,’ ete. He was a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, a D.C.L. of Oxford, a LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and member of several other 
learned bodies. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. 7.—JEAN-PIERRE DE BERANGER. 


B. at Paris, 1780; d. 1857. The national lyric poet of France. 
Our Volume III., No. 14, p. 110, contains an autograph letter of the 
great French song-writer: we cannot resist the temptation of giving 
another one, because it shows the man as he really was in intimacy. 


For a biographical notice of Béranger we refer our readers to p. 56 of 
the above-named number, 
(Translation.) 

“My dear Antier,—We are installed at Versailles, where I am concealing 
myself as well as I can, at No. 10, rue de l’Orangerie, near the gate leading to 
St. Cyr, a road which you ought to know well. We are magnificently lodged, 
but the kitchen department has been difficult to organize. We still want 
glasses, plates, etc. etc. Notwithstanding all this, when you feel disposed to 
come and surprise us, you know the pleasure it will give us. The dinner-hour 
is the same as at Paris; but unfortunately you are far from the railway, unless 
you were to take the omnibus from the Hétel de Ville, I think, which will 
bring you to the left bank. Then, in one hour from La Grève you will arrive 
here, for, in turning to the left from the railway station, you will find the rue 
de l’Orangerie at fifty paces’ distance, and will then only have to pass along it 
as far as the gate. Now you are informed, let us profit by it. 

«With regard to information, I ought, as an honest man, to give you some 
which is not much in our favour; it is that we can offer you but a poor din- 
ner, prepared by Judith and Fanny, and some very bad wine, unless our inves- 
tigations enable us to discover a wine-merchant with a well assorted stock. 
Therefore you would not do badly to advise us on the previous day of your visit, 
in order that we might make a little preparation. If you write, address your 
letter to Mademoiselle Freve, for my name is not pronounced here. It is for 
her also that you must ask; do not forget. She and Fanny send you a thou- 
sand kind compliments, and I am, entirely yours, 

“ (Signed) BeRANGER.” 


[From the Collection of M. Auguste Couvreur, membre de la Chambre des 
Représentants de Belgique. ] 


No. 8.—GEORGE COLMAN, the Younger. 


B. in London, 1762; d. 1836. An eminent dramatist. Like his 
father, he gave up the study of the law for the stage. On the demise 
of his father, George III. transferred the patent of the Haymarket 
Theatre to him. He produced a number of excellent plays and farces ; 
among which may be mentioned, ‘ John Bull,’ ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ ‘The 
Heir-at-Law,’ ‘Love laughs at Locksmiths,’ ‘The Iron Chest,’ ‘ The 
Poor Gentleman,’ ‘Blue Beard,’ and ‘Broad Grins.’ He also pub- 
lished his own ‘ Memoirs,’ up to the time of his undertaking the man- 
agement of the Haymarket. George IV. appointed Colman exon of 
the yeoman guard, but he resigned this, and became Lord Chamber- 
lain’s examiner of plays, which office he retained till his death. 

We reproduce the original manuscript of one of his compositions, 
‘The Prologue to Mr. Jones’s Masquerade.’ 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


Nos. 9, II. and III—THOMAS WOOLNER. 


We are enabled to present our readers with two sketches and some 
lines by this gentleman, who is very favourably known both as a sculp- 
tor and a poet. In the former character he has been a frequent though 
not regular contributor to the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
his principal works seen there since his first appearance in 1843, when 
he sent a model sketch representing ‘ Eleanor sucking the Poison from 
the Wound of Prince Edward,’ have been ‘ Alastor’ (1846) ; ‘ Feed- 
ing the Hungry’ (1847) ; ‘ Eros and Euphrosyne,’ and ‘The Rain- 
bow’ (1852),—the latter a figure symbolizing : 


“The airy child of vapour and the sea.” 


‘Model for a Monument to Wordsworth’ (1852) ; ‘ Love’ (1856); 
‘Moses on Mount Sinai,’ and ‘John the Baptist’ (1858); designs for 
figures on the pulpit of Llandaff Cathedral. His portrait busts and 
medallions are of high merit ; among the best may be enumerated those 
of the Poet Laureate and Mrs. Tennyson, Carlyle, T, Fairbairn, Sir 
James Brooke, Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir William Hooker, Archdeacon 
Hare, and Robert Browning. 

As a poet, Mr. Woolner is chiefly known by a work of considerable 
length entitled ‘ My Beautiful Lady ÿ it is written with great feeling 
and much grace of expression, and has already reached a third edition, 
though the first was published not very long ago. 


[From the Collection of Hermann Kindt, Esq.] 
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Nos. 10 and IV.—SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 

B. at Westminster, 1743; d. 1820. An eminent naturalist and 
traveller, descended from an ancient Yorkshire family. He was sent at 
nine years of age to Harrow School, and was removed when thirteen to 
Eton, At fourteen years of age his attention was suddenly and very 
strongly attracted to the study of botany by the beauty of the flowers 
which adorned the lanes about Eton; and from that time he devoted 
his leisure hours to botanical studies. In his eighteenth year he was 
entered a gentleman commoner at Christ Church, Oxford. His love 
of botany increased at the University, and there his mind warmly em- 
braced all the other branches of natural history. His ardour for the 
acquirement of botanical knowledge was so great, that, finding no lec- 
tures were given on that subject, he obtained permission of Dr. Sib- 
thorpe, the botanical professor, to procure a proper person, whose 
remuneration was to fall entirely upon the students who formed his 
class. Banks accordingly went to Cambridge, and brought back with 
him Mr. Israel Lyons, a botanist and astronomer. Mr. Banks soon 
made himself known in the University by his superior knowledge in 
natural history. He left Oxford in December, 1763, after having taken 
an honorary degree. His father had died in 1761, and he accordingly 
came into possession of his paternal fortune in January, 1764, when he 
became of age. On May 1, 1766, he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society, and in the summer went to Newfoundland with his 
friend Mr. Phipps, lieutenant in the Navy, who afterwards made the 
voyage towards the North Pole. The object of this voyage was collect- 
ing plants. He returned to England the following winter by way of 
Lisbon. It was after his return that the intimacy commenced between 
him and Dr. Solander, a Swedish gentleman, the pupil of Linneeus, who 
had been recently appointed an assistant librarian of the British Museum. 

Three or four years now elapsed before Mr. Banks again quitted 
England. The interval was assiduously employed on the objects of his 
established pursuit : his favourite relaxation was fishing. He frequently 
passed days, and even nights, on Whittlesea Mere, a lake in the vicinity 
of his seat, Ravesby Abbey, Lincolnshire, and, when in London, days, 
and sometimes nights, upon the Thames, chiefly in company with the 
Earl of Sandwich, who was his neighbour in the country, and quite as 
ardent in the sport as himself. His intimacy with that nobleman is 
said to have procured for him the opportunity of gratifying his taste 
for maritime enterprise, which he had soon after the pleasure of finding 
within his reach. The commencement of a new reign, the peace of 
1763, and the administration of Lord Bute (himself a lover of science), 
had been marked in England by public efforts to explore those parts 
of the ocean which were still wholly unknown, or only partially dis- 
covered. The South Sea having been visited by Captain Wallace, and 
the position and general character of the island of Otaheite being ascer- 
tained, this spot was determined by the English astronomers to be 
peculiarly well adapted for observing the transit of the planet Venus 
over the dise of the sun. The Royal Society having made a represen- 
tation to this effect to the Government, the idea was entertained and 
enlarged, so as to embrace a plan for a general voyage of discovery; in 
pursuance of which the Lords of the Admiralty, at whose head was the 
Earl of Sandwich, commissioned the ‘ Endeavour,’ under the command 
of Captain Cook, for the projected service. Banks, by the interest of 
the Earl of Sandwich, was appointed, in conjunction with Dr. Solander, 
naturalist to the expedition, in which capacity, attended by two 
draughtsmen and four servants, he sailed from Plymouth Sound, August 
26, 1768. 

On touching at Rio de Janeiro, the jealousy of the Portuguese colo- 
nial Government forbade their exploring the South American shores ; 
but on arriving at Tierra del Fuego they disembarked, and, amid the 
extreme rigours of the winter season in that extremity of the discovered 
globe, acquired a splendid variety of botanical specimens. Here, in 
the midst of a snow-storm, three of the attendants perished of cold, 
and Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander narrowly escaped with their lives. 
On the 12th April, 1769, after sailing from Tierra del Fuego to Ota- 
heite, they finally anchored on one of the coasts of that island, and here, 
during a space of four months, devoted essentially to the astronomical 
objects of the visit, Mr. Banks acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
natural history of the interior, as well as of the shores and waters of 
the island. Nor was it only as a naturalist that he became conspi- 
cuous at Otaheite ; his commanding appearance, frank and open man- 
ners, and sound judgment, speedily obtained for him the regard and 
deference of all classes of the natives, among whom he was frequently 
the arbiter of disputes. The expedition quitted Otaheite on the L5th 
of August, and after traversing the seas surrounding New Zealand, and 
New South Wales, came homeward by the way of Batavia, and reached 


the Downs on the 12th of June, 1771, the whole period of the voyage 
having occupied nearly three years. Mr. Banks was received in Eng- 
land with the highest marks of respect, and the specimens which he 
brought, at so much risk and expense, to enrich the science of natural 
history, excited much interest. On the 10th of August, by His Ma- 
jesty’s express desire, Mr, Banks and Dr. Solander, accompanied by 
Sir John Pringle, then President of the Royal Society, attended at 
Richmond, where they had the honour of a private interview, which 
lasted some hours. His Majesty, at this time, conceived a liking for 
the young traveller, which continued unimpaired to the close of his 
public life. , 

In expectation of being engaged in another voyage of discovery, 
although not in a king’s ship, Mr. Banks, with a view to keep his fol- 
lowers together, made a voyage to Iceland with his friend Dr. Solan- 
der. He arrived there in August, 1772, and returned in six weeks. 
The Hebrides, which skirt the north-west coast of Scotland, lay near 
the track of the voyage, and these adventurous naturalists were induced 
to examine them. Among other things worthy of notice, they disco- 
vered the columnar stratification of the rocks surrounding the caves of 
Staffa—a phenomenon till then unobserved by naturalists—an account 
of which was published in the same year from Mr. Banks’s Journal by 
Mr. Pennant in his ‘ ‘Tour in Scotland.’ 

In 1777, when Sir John Pringle retired from the presidency of the 
Royal Society, Mr. Banks was elected to the vacant chair. The honour 
was just such a one as a lover of scientific pursuits, who was at the 
same time a man of rank and fortune, might with laudable ambition 
desire ; and Mr. Banks devoted himself to its duties with the utmost 
zeal. His exertions had the effect of procuring numerous valuable 
communications, and of gaining an accession of persons of rank and 
talent to the list of members, as well as exciting the whole body to 
great diligence and activity. From the time of this appointment he 
gave up all idea of leaving his country, and began to prepare for publi- 
cation the rich store of botanical materials which he had collected. 

In March, 1779, Mr. Banks married Dorothea, eldest daughter of 
William Western Hugessen, Esq., of Provender, in the parish of Nor- 
ton, in Kent; and in 1781 was created a baronet. In 1782 he lost 
his friend and fellow-labourer, Dr. Solander, who died of an apoplectic 
fit. ‘This loss was a severe blow, and in consequence of it he gave up 
all intention of proceeding with his botanical work, or of writing any- 
thing further than a few short memoirs, published either in a detached 
form, or as communications to the transactions of societies. 

On the Ist of July, 1795, Sir Joseph Banks was invested with the 
Order of the Bath, and on the 29th of March, 1797, sworn of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council. In 1802 he was chosen a member of the 
National Institute of France. Towards the close of life Sir Joseph 
Banks, who in youth had possessed a robust constitution, was so 
erievously afflicted by gout as in a great measure to lose the use of his 
lower extremities. He endured the sufferings of disease with patience 
and cheerfulness, and died at his house at Spring Grove, June 19, 
1820. He was buried at Heston, Middlesex. 

Baron Cuvier, in his éloge upon Sir Joseph Banks, mentions that, 
no less than ten times, collections addressed to the Jardin du Roi at 
Paris, and captured by the English, were restored, by his intercession, 
to their original destination. His purse was always open to promote 
the cause of science, and his library of natural history always acces- 
sible to those who desired to consult it. His weekly conversazioni, 
during the sittings of the Royal Society, were attended by persons the 
most distinguished in literature and science, whatever was their rank 
in life or their country; and during the forty-two years in which he 
continued President of the Royal Society he was indefatigable as an 
official trustee in the management of the British Museum; to which 
institution, after innumerable gifts, he made a contingent bequest of his 
botanical collections, his scientific library, and foreign correspondence. 

The verses we reproduce show that Sir Joseph Banks had also 
plucked some flowers on Mount Parnassus. As to his portrait (from 
an original pencil sketch), it is pronounced by competent judges to be 
an admirable likeness. 

[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 11—ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE BYNG, 
FIRST VISCOUNT TORRINGTON. 

B. in Kent, 1663; d. 1738. A brave English admiral ; entered 
the Navy early in life, and after passing through different ranks of his 
profession, was, in 1703, made a rear-admiral. In 1715, George I. 
created him a baronet. In 1717, an invasion being intended by 
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Sweden, in favour of the Pretender, he was sent into the Baltic, where 
he remained till that project was abandoned. In 1718 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief mm the Mediterranean, where he defeated the 
Spanish fleet, off Sicily. For this victory he had the honour to receive 
letters of thanks from George I., the Emperor Charles, and the Queen 
of Denmark. It was owing to his exertions that Sicily was saved from 
the Spaniards, and he displayed as much skill as a politician and nego- 
tiator as he did valour and prudence as a commander. In 1721 he was 
created Viscount Torrington, and Knight of the Bath. He was after- 
wards appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, which office he held till 


his death. 
[From the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq. | 


No. 12.—_JEREMY BENTHAM. 


B. 1748; d. 1832. A distinguished jurist and political writer, and 
the father of that class of political economists styled Utilitarians, whose 
doctrine it is to view everything according as it is affected by the 
principle of “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” At 
eight years of age he entered Westminster School, and at thirteen he 
was admitted a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, at both which 
places he is said to have been distinguished. The age at which he 
entered Oxford belongs more to the practice of former times than that 
of latter years. At sixteen he took his degree of B.A. and at twenty 
that of M.A. When the time came for attaching his signature to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, he did so with con- 
siderable reluctance, as by that time he felt great scruples of con- 
science. The mental struggle he experienced, both before and after 
this event, has been vividly described by himself. 

At Oxford, Bentham was one of the class who attended the lectures 
of Blackstone on English law. His ‘ Fragment on Government’ shows 
at how early an age he began to feel dissatisfied with the arguments of 
that writer, and particularly with those based on the ‘original con- 
tract.” Bentham, whose original opinions were strongly in favour of 
monarchy, and even of passive obedience, as “stamped with the seal 
of the Christian virtues of humility and self-denial,” felt compelled to 
inquire where and when this original contract had been recorded. 
These doubts, he says, led him to the conclusion that “ utility was the 
test and measure of all virtue, of loyalty as much as any.” 

Bentham’s prospects of success at the bar were extremely good, his 
father’s practice and influence as a solicitor being considerable, and 
his own draughts of bills in equity being distinguished for their su- 
perior execution. In one of his pamphlets (‘Indications respecting 
Lord Eldon’) he states that, having entered the profession at the 
desire of his father, he was so discontented with the practice, which 
he thought amounted almost to a fraud, of taking out unnecessary 
orders for hearing in order to multiply fees, that he determined to quit 
it, and rather to endeavour to put an end to, than to profit by, the 
practice. 

In 1776 appeared his first publication, entitled ‘A Fragment on 
Government.’ This work, being anonymous, was ascribed to some of 
the most distinguished men of the day. Dr. Johnson attributed it to 
Mr. Dunning. In 1780 his ‘Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation’ was first published. He visited Paris in 1785, for 
the third time, and thence proceeded to Italy. From Leghorn he 
sailed for Smyrna. After a stay of about three weeks at Smyrna, he 
embarked for Constantinople, where he remained five or six weeks. 
From Constantinople Mr. Bentham made his way across Bulgaria, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and through a part of Poland, to Krichoff in 
White Russia. At that place he stayed at his brother’s, afterwards 
Sir Samuel Bentham, at that time lieutenant-colonel commandant of 
a battalion in the emperor’s service, till November, 1787, when his 
brother, who was on an excursion to Kherson, being unexpectedly 
detained for the defence of the country against the apprehended inva- 
sion of the Capitan Pasha, he returned to England through Poland, 
ou and the United Provinces, arriving at Harwich in February, 
1788. 

In 1791, was published his ‘ Panopticon, or the Inspection House,’ 
a valuable work on prison-discipline, part of which consists of a series 
of letters, written in 1787, from Krichoff in White Russia, where also 
he wrote his letters on the usury laws. In 1792, Mr. Bentham pre- 
sented to Mr. Pitt a proposal on his Panopticon plan of management. 
It was embraced with enthusiasm by Mr. Pitt; Lord Dundas, Home 
Secretary ; Mr. Rose, Secretary of the Treasury; and Mr., afterwards 
Sir Charles Long, who subsequently became Lord Farnborough. Not- 
withstanding that enthusiasm, by a cause then unknown, it was made 


to linger till the close of the Session of 1794, when an Act passed 
enabling the Treasury to enter into a contract for the purpose. Mr. Pitt 
and his colleagues gave their authority in support of Mr. Bentham’s 
plan, but years were spent in a struggle between the Ministry and 
some secret influence, and the site of the present Penitentiary, pur- 
chased at the price of £12,000 (for the half of which sum the more 
appropriate land at Battersea Rise might have been had), was erected, 
at a greater cost, and for a far less number of prisoners, than the one 
composed by Mr. Bentham. 

The history of such a life as Bentham’s is the history of his opinions 
and his writings, which gave him a higher celebrity abroad than he 
enjoyed at home. Certain excellent treatises of his were admirably 
edited in French by his friend and the friend (a remarkable concur- 
rence) of Mirabeau and Romilly, M. Dumont. From these Bentham 
became well known on the continent; indeed, better known than in 
his native country, and more highly esteemed, as appears from the 
following incident that occurred during a visit he paid to France in 
1825 for the benefit of his health. Happening on one occasion to visit 
one of the supreme courts, he was recognized on his entrance. The 
whole body of the advocates rose and paid him the highest marks of 
respect, and the court invited him to the seat of honour. 

From about the year 1817 Mr. Bentham was a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He died in Queen Square Place, Westminster, where he had 
resided nearly half a century, on June 6, 1832, being in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. Up to extreme old age he retained, with much 
of the intellectual power of the prime of manhood, the simplicity and 
the freshness of early youth; and even in the last moments of his 
existence the serenity and cheerfulness of his mind did not desert him. 


[From the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq. | 


Nos. 13, 14, 15, and V.-KI.—JACOB BELL. 


B. 1810; d. at Tunbridge Wells, June 12, 1859, A celebrated 
chemist ; president of the Pharmaceutical Society, and founder, and 
principal editor, of the ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal ; also an enlightened 
and munificent patron of the arts. Through life he directed his ener- 
gies to the raising of his profession—that of a dispensing chemist— 
which he himself successfully and most profitably practised. He spent 
a large part of the fortune he had acquired in starting and advancing 
the Pharmaceutical Society, which now includes the greater portion of 
the chemists and druggists of Great Britain, and which, in the mean- 
time, has greatly raised the educational standard of that important body. 
The Pharmaceutical Society, its rise aud permanent establishment,— 
the ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,’ and the influence it has exercised in as- 
serting and defending the rights of pharmaceutical chemists, in pro- 
moting the advancement of pharmaceutical knowledge, and creating a 
bond of union among the members of the pharmaceutical body,—are 
facts for the realization of which we are mainly indebted to Jacob Bell. 
At the beginning of the last Parliament Mr. Jacob Bell was returned 
for the borough of St. Alban’s, but was unseated on petition, and 
the borough was disfranchised for bribery and corruption. It is some 
proof of the estimation in which he was held, that on the day of his 
funeral there was scarcely a town in the kingdom in which some che- 
mist had not his shutters closed to mark the melancholy event; and in 
many of the streets of Marylebone—notably all down Oxford Street— 
the same respect was paid to his memory. Mr. Bell was a man of a 
most generous and liberal nature. He occupied himself much with ob- 
jects of public utility, even beyond those in his professional sphere. He 
was a munificent patron of the arts, and had collected in his house at 
Langham Place a very valuable gallery of paintings, many of them from 
the easel of his friend Sir Edwin Landseer. He has bequeathed four- 
teen of his best pictures to the nation. Among them are some master- 
pieces by Edwin Landseer, Cooper, O'Neil, Ward, Frank Stone, and 
Frith ; and the famous ‘ Horse Fair’ (the smaller original), by Rosa 
Bonheur. In giving these the donor has attached no conditions to the 
acceptance of the legacy. So great a gift is the fitting close to a life 
of much private and public worth. 

The letters and sketches we give represent Jacob Bell in a new cha- 
racter—that of a humourist full of congeniality, both as a writer and a 
caricaturist. 

We are told that the railway mania is coming again ; if so, the pub- 
lication of his ‘Maxims for the Guidance of Railway Speculators, to 
Preserve them from Burning their Fingers,’ will be very welcome. 
“Prevention is better than cure,” as Jacob Bell himself says. 


[From the Collection of William Bevan, Esq.] 
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No. 16.—GHORGE CRABBE, 


B. at Aldborough, Suffolk, 1754; d. 1832. An English poet, who 
rose from very humble circumstances to hold the rectory of Trowbridge, 
in Wiltshire. He was educated for the medical profession; but being 
unsuccessful, applied to Burke, the great statesman, for poetical patro- 
nage. The politician took him under his protection, and advanced his 
fortunes by opening a path for his preferment in the Church. His 
principal poems are ‘The Library,’ ‘The Village,’ which was revised 
by Dr. Johnson; ‘The Newspaper,’ ‘The Parish Register,’ and the 
‘Tales of the Hall” The poetry of Crabbe is remarkable for its indi- 
viduality, and the minuteness with which every picture is painted. Of 
the higher quality of invention he had none. He could paint what he 
beheld with pathos, vigour, and originality, although the colours which 
he sometimes uses haye a tendency to repel, rather than invite, readers 
of delicacy and taste to the contemplation of his pages. When in 
London, he was much courted by those among the great who are stu- 
dious to derive distinction from the patronage of literary men; and he 
made the acquaintance of most of those who, during his retirement, 
had earned for themselves fame in his own vocation—Rogers, Moore, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, Southey, and Sir Walter Scott. ; 

His ‘Tales of the Hall’ were published in 1819 by Mr. Murray, who 
gave him £3000 for them and the remaining copyright of his previous 
poems. In the autumn of 1822 he visited Sir Walter Scott at Edin- 
burgh. From 1828 there was a perceptible change in his health, and 
though his mind retained its wonted cheerfulness, his strength of 
body gradually declined. He died on the 3rd of February, 1832, in 
his seventy-eighth year. The shops in Trowbridge were closed as soon 
as his death was known, and again on the day of his funeral; and a 
subscription was immediately set on foot among his parishioners for a 
monument to their departed rector, which has since been placed in 
Trowbridge church. 

The moral character of Crabbe is an almost perfect model. Its 
greatest fault was an excess of gentleness. Rising from a very low 
situation in life, he came to associate much with those whom the, 
world sets up for worship; but, under circumstances whose corrupting 
influence few have withstood, he never lost that habit of self-dependence 
without which there is neither dignity nor happiness. Joined with 
an indifference to factitious distinctions, was an absence of all pride 
occasioned by his own intellectual eminence. He was meek, observant 
of merit in others, and eager to impart to those who were, as he had 
been, distressed, a share of the advantages which his own good fortune 
had procured for him. As a husband, father, and friend, he was 
without reproach. His son’s account of the manner in which his days 
were passed at the parsonage presents a delightful picture of domestic 
happiness. : 

The distinguishing excellences of Crabbe’s poetry are simplicity, 
pathos, force, and truth in describing character. He has said himself 
that all his characters were taken from persons whom he had seen and 
known. Observing these closely, and specifying each éraié and minute 
circumstance, he presents his readers with representations not of classes 
of men, but of individuals. It is the minute accuracy of these repre- 
sentations that constitutes their charm. Who can forget Isaac Ash- 
ford? ‘The celebrated descriptions of the parish workhouse, and of the 
“ disputatious crew” of thieves and smugglers in ‘The Parish Regis- 
ter,’ show the same faculty of minute observation, and have the same 
charm of faithful delineation. There are also in his poems some good 
descriptions of natural scenery,—for instance, at the commencement of 
‘The Village ;’ but then it is only scenery of the sort for which what 
Jeffrey called his “Chinese accuracy” is fitted. Crabbe had little 
inventive power. Viewing him moreover not merely as a poet whose 
business is to please, but as one possessing powers which it is his 
duty to employ for the improvement of his fellow-men and the increase 
of social happiness, it may be fairly objected to him that he has seldom 
gone beyond the representation of existing evil, or taught how the 
poor, of whom he is emphatically called the poet, may be made wiser, 
and better, and happier. - 

An edition of Crabbe’s poems in eight volumes was published by 
Murray in 1834. The eighth volume consists of a collection of tales 
in verse, then published for the first time, which will not add much 
to the author’s reputation. The ‘ Life’ by his son, the Rev. George 
Crabbe, a very pleasing piece of filial biography, occupies the first 
volume. 

[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.) 


No. 17.-GENERAL LORD WILLIAM CHARLES 
CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 


B. in September, 1774; d. at Paris, June 17, 1839. A distin- 
guished soldier and diplomatist; Governor-General of India. The 
second surviving son of William Henry, Third Duke of Portland. He 
entered the army, served in Flanders, Russia, and Egypt, rapidly at- 
tained high rank, and as early as 1803 became Governor of Madras. 
Here he distinguished himself by the advocacy of many useful reforms ; 
but one which he supported, though it did not originate with him— 
that of prescribing or prohibiting various forms for the beards, the 
moustaches, and the turbans of the Sepoys, and the wearing of ear- 
rings when on duty—led to the violent and dangerous mutiny and 
massacre of Vellore, in 1805. The consequence of this was Lord W. 
Bentinck’s recall. On his return he filled some slight diplomatic ap- 
pointments, and afterwards had the command of a brigade in Spatn for 
a short time. In 1810 he went as plenipotentiary and commander-in 
chief of the English troops sent to the assistance of Ferdinand, King 
of Sicily, but gave so little satisfaction to the Queen, Caroline (probably 
from his advocacy of reforms in the government of that island), that 
in 1811 she repaired to Vienna, to court the alliance of Bonaparte. 
Bentinck took advantage of her absence to induce Sicily to accept the 
protection of Great Britain, and in 1812 bestowed on the island a 
liberal constitution, that has proved of small benefit to it, and which 
has been more than once the cause of civil discord between the King 
and his subjects. In 1813 he conducted an expedition from Sicily to 
Catalonia, to operate in the rear of the French armies, but he failed of 
success, and was forced to retire precipitately to Sicily. In 1814 he 
conducted another more successfully in Italy, when Genoa revolted 
from the French, and was taken possession of by him, although it was 
subsequently given up to Piedmont, in spite of the opposition of the 
inhabitants, who claimed (according to the terms of the convention) the 
establishment of the old republic under the protection of England. 
Lord William, on this result taking place, indignantly threw up his 
situation, came home, and was returned to Parliament for Notting- 
ham. He next became ambassador to Rome, and in 1827, under the 
ministry of Canning, he was named Governor-General of India. He 
had been instructed to administer the government on principles of 
strict economy, and his first step was to reduce the batta, half-batta, 
ete. (allowances made for marching in the Indian army), greatly to the 
dissatisfaction of the soldiers. His next step was to abolish flogging 
among the native troops, as to the effect of which there is much dis- 
cordant opinion. His next and most important reform—one as to 
which there is no difference of opinion—was the abolition of the suttee, 
or the practice of the widow burning herself on the same pile with her 
dead husband, which was declared illegal December 14, 1829. This 
of course he could only do in the provinces immediately subject to the 
British government, and in these the practice had greatly decreased, 
indeed in some had been discontinued under the restrictive regulations 
of preceding governors. Another of his reforms, earried in opposition 
to the Government and the Company, was the permission for Énglish- 
men to settle in India, though belonging neither to the army nor the 
Civil Service. He systematically patronized the native population, and 
promoted the liberty of the press. In 1834, in consequence of the 
atrocities committed, and the disturbances occasioned to the public 
peace, he made war on the Rajah of Coorg, and annexed the territory, 
granting a pension to the deposed rajah, who came in and implored 
mercy. Shortly after, in 1835, his lordship, finding his health failing, 
resigned his office, and left Calcutta in March. ‘The native population 
of Calcutta held a public meeting to express their regret at his depar- 
ture, and caused an equestrian statue of him to be erected. On his 
arrival in England, the Court of Directors also lamented “that the 
state of his health should have deprived the Company of his valuable 
services.” After his return to Europe, he was elected in 1536 member 
of Parliament for Glasgow, for which place he sat until a few days 
before his death, when he resigned. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.] 


No. 18.—LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOSEPH THACK- 
WELL, G.C.B. 

B.1781; d. 1859. A distinguished general; served in the latter part 
of the Irish rebellion; but, purchasing a cornetcy in the 15th Hussars 
in 1800, he remained in that corps for thirty-one years, during the 
last eleven of which he held the command. He went to Spain with 
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Sir John Moore, and was present at Corunna. At the battle of Vit- 
toria he was severely wounded; at Waterloo, ‘when his left arm had 
been disabled by a shot, he charged the French squares again and 
again with only one arm, until another shot put him completely hors 
de combat. In India he served with great distinction, commanding 
the cavalry in the first Affghan, as well as in the Gwalior and the 
two Sikh campaigns. 

Sir Joseph was Colonel of the 16th Lancers, and Inspector-General 
of Cavalry. (See Vol. L., pp. 79 and 15.) 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No.19.—THE VERY REV. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


B. in London, October 7, 1810. A celebrated poet, Biblical critic, 
philologist, divine, and orator. He was educated at Ilminster Gram- 
mar School (Somerset), under the Rev. John Allen, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1832. His first effort 
in verse was a volume entitled ‘Poems and Poetical Fragments,’ pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1831; to which succeeded, in 1835, ‘The 
School of the Heart and other Poems,’ in two volumes. Of this work 
several editions have been published here and in America. In 1834, 
Mr, Alford was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
from 1835 to 1853 was Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, where he 
added to the slender income of his benefice by taking pupils. In 
1841, he published chapters on the poets of Greece; was Hulsean 
Lecturer in the University of Cambridge in 1841-42; and Examiner 
in Logie and Natural Philosophy in the University of London, from 
1841 to 1857. Mr. Alford published the first volume of his celebrated 
edition of the Greek Testament in 1849, and since then four more 
volumes, the last of which, completing the work, appeared in February, 
1861. The former volumes have passed through many editions. He 
has also recently published a very laborious work, ‘The New Testa- 
ment for English Readers,’ with a revised translation and annotations, 
founded on his Greek Testament. Dr. Alford is also the author of 
several volumes of sermons; of that pleasant little volume ‘A Plea for 
the Queen’s English,” reprinted from ‘Good Words,’ in 1863, a work 
which shows him to be a keen observer as well as a pleasant com- 
panion ; of ‘ Letters from Abroad,’ ete. ete. 

From 1853 to 1857, Dr. Alford was the officiating minister of 
Quebec Street Chapel, where he enjoyed a high reputation for elo- 
quence. In 1857, on the death of Dean Lyall, he was appointed by 
Lord Palmerston to the Deanery of Canterbury. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. ] 


No. 20.—FELICIEN ROPS. 


B. at Namur about 1834. A writer and painter, reputed the 
Gavarni of Belgium. Possessor of an independent fortune, he paints 
and draws 6x amateur only, for the pleasure of art; but though he 
does not sell his works, they are no less precious and masterly. Our 
readers will judge from the illustrations of his letter whether his repu- 
tation as a great caricaturist is usurped. As to his merit as a writer, 
no one who has read his epistle will deny that it is of a high order. 
He has delineated in two pages the artistic marvels of Paris, with an 
atticism and a flow of spirits very seldom to be met with; and when 
he penned this admirable production he was only twenty-one. That 
letter was addressed to his bosom friend, Julien Chamard, a young 
poet of great merit, a sonnet by whom we give ‘in the present number. 
The first illustration in Rops’s letter represents the writer himself send- 
ing Fantaisie to bring over to Paris Julien Chamond, who is repre- 
sented in his barrister’s gown. 


(Translation.) 
“ Paris, 3 Oct., 1855. 

“To see is to possess, says the poet; then, my dear Julien, I am rich, very 
rich ; here are twenty long days that I have been rolling about, searching out, 
rummaging in this old Paris; where every stone is a souvenir; where twenty 
centuries have been passed in raising up palaces, donjons, and cathedrals,— 
the history of a whole people written in chefs-d'œuvre. Come, will you share 
my riches? Leave your books, Doctor; remove as quickly as possible the 
wrinkles from that forehead, so yellow that it makes you look rather like 
Allighieri; turn up the ends of your too puritan moustache ; give your arm 
to my Fantaisie—a good, stout girl, without any ceremony, who may perhaps 
occasionally shock your learned sensitiveness, for she is sometimes rather 
strong in talk; but pshaw! we will laugh at it: and now, Sir, we start. Let 
us go and see a little of low life in our fine City . . . honour to whom honour 


is due; let us cross the bridges, and then we are in the old Quartier Latin; 
how melancholy and deserted it looks! I was forgetting that we are in the 
middle age. The merry scholars have undoubtedly gone to fight with the 
burgesses at the Pré-aux-Cleres, or to drink and sing with their friend the 
poet Villon, in the taverns of la rue Vide-Gousset. ... Look, Julien, it was 
perhaps in that little cloister that Héloise came to rejoin Abelard after morn- 
ing prayers . . . let us take a short cut,—here we are in the City, the Paris of 
Philippe Auguste, with its Notre-Dame; poor dear church, how it must 
suffer under the dirty, thick coat of whitewash that has been placed on its 
shoulders. There is the Court of Miracles, where Esmeralda danced, and the 
dirty lanes where the malandrins and the gipsies went and hid themselves 
when midnight had sounded from St. Jacques de la Boucherie. . . . That dark 
mass is St. Germain l Auxerrois. 
(Music.) 
“Et quand de |’ Auxerrois.” 
Huguenots ; Meyerbeer. 

The signal of St. Bartholomew was given from that little tower which looks 
so abashed, and which is concealed behind the laced stonework of the facade. 
... Let us go and take a small glass of cognac at the Café Momus; it is 
there that Colline replied: ‘Je le crains ... de cheval’ to Rudolph, who asked 
him if it rained. Take off your hat, Doctor, that is the Louvre; look at this 
hall! Lebrun has thrown upon the ceiling Olympuses of gods and god- 
desses ; Boucher has scattered over the panellings some thousands of those 
little Cupids, ever rosy and ever chubby; Girardin has carved the basso- 
rilievos; Mensart has given the plans, and Lepautre has done the rest... 
the walls are gilded like the robes of the Madonna. Now the thick boot of the 
bourgeois of the Rue St. Denis wears out the marquetrie pavement, where Ma- 
dame de Sévigné trailed her satin slippers. Mind, my dear Julien, it is in 
vain to endeayour to transform artists into politicians; it is and will always 
be a matter of utter impossibility. The robe of the tribune will never suit 
them ; it is of a crude and_sad colour, and then it makes such ugly folds... 
the artist possesses in the highest degree the egotism of art; he would be 
petrified by politics. In vain is he told that the French Revolution has freed 
the world; that it has reformed abuses, and given a new impetus to huma- 
nity ...bah! he will answer you that Rubens was Ambassador of Spain; 
that Charles the Fifth picked up the pencil of Titian ; that Francis I. kissed 
Benvenuto; and lastly, that Louis XIV. built Versailles!! He will always 
remain, whatever one may say or do, faithful to his two instincts: the love of 
the beautiful, and vanity... : 

“T tell you this, dear Julien, because yesterday evening, whilst strolling on 
the banks of the Seine, I looked at the Louvre, and the night lent to it more 
grandeur and majesty. I was moved by a feeling of gratitude for the man 
who had had the grand idea of finishing that colossal chef d'œuvre . . . I re- 
membered that it was Napoleon III.; on my word he became in my estima- 
tion nearly a great man... there! you will preach me a sermon on that head 
when I reach Namur, and I leave here to-morrow; I shall be there on Friday. 
I shall speak to you more clearly than I have done in these two long pages, 
but I was desirous of putting into your head a little of all that I have ex- 
perienced. I conceal many things from you; the Parisiennes are adorable . . . 

“ (Sketch—group of heads.) 


“The Scotch Mountaineers are no longer anything at all as regards hos- 
pitality .. . ete. etc. î 
“T press your hand. 
‘ A bientôt, Yours entirely, 
“(Signed) Fezicren Rops. 
“I have not seen Dailly or any one . . . not the shadow of a Belgian. 
“ Shake the hand of our friends.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 21 CHARLES JULIEN CHAMARD. 


B. at Namur, in 1825; d. at Namur, November 10, 1860. A 
celebrated Belgian poet and author. Was educated for the bar, and 
became advocate and doctor-at-law. But his strong penchant for 
literature prevented him from following up his career in the law, and 
he devoted all his time to poetry and delles-lettres. He was reckoned 
one of the best poets of Belgium, but his fame was cut short at the 
early age of thirty-five. His townsmen published his works in the 
year following his death (1861). 

The beautiful letter of Felicien Rops was written to him. In fact, 
Rops and Chamard were Pylades and Orestes. We have already said 
that a sketch of him by Rops is to be found in the first illustration of 
the preceding letter. 


(Free Translation, by C——.) 
To Madame Marie Cabel, on her giving alms to a poor old man. 


“TfT should sing thy voice divinely sweet, 
Thy countenance fair, thy figure full of grace, 
All would be true: but loftier bards may trace 
Thy numerous beauties, classic and complete. 


“A nobler song than mine may fitly greet 

The sunny radiance of thy lovely face, 
Where Nature doth the purest promise place 
Of a true and tender heart, Love’s chosen seat. 
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“For me, I rather praise the diadem 
Thy Guardian Angel placed upon thy brow, 
When thou wast born, in Nature’s liberal mood— 


“Thy crown of goodness, whose resplendent gem 
Adds, to thy beauty, beauty; so that thou 
Art far more beautiful for being good, 


“ (Signed) Jurren CHAMARD.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 22.—CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


B. at Salem, Massachusetts, U. S. A., in 1813. A very distin- 
guished American poet, translator, and divine. He was educated at 
Harvard College, graduated in 1832, and studied theology at Cam- 
bridge University, Massachusetts, U. S. In 1837 he was ordained 
Unitarian pastor at Newport, Rhode Island, where he still officiates, 
and enjoys the reputation of an eloquent preacher. His first transla- 
tion from the German was Schiller’s ‘Tell,’ published at Providence, 
in 1837. In 1842, his charming ‘ Songs and Ballads,’ translated from 
the German, appeared in Ripley’s ‘Specimen of Foreign Literature,’ 
and were followed by his translations of Schiller’s ‘Homage of the 
Arts, and other Poems,’ in 1847; ‘German Lyrics,’ in 1853; and the 
first part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ in 1855; which is generally acknow- 
ledged, even after the publication of Mr. Theodore Martin’s late trans- 
lation, to be one of the most perfect and most adequate transla- 
tions of Goethe’s masterpiece. In 1859, Mr: Brooks published a 
volume of sermons, called ‘The Simplicity of Christ’s Teachings,’ 
which were followed by these translations from the German,—Jean 
Paul’s ‘Titan,’ in 1862; the first part of Kortüm’s ‘Tobsiade,’ in 1863 ; 
and Jean Paul’s ‘ Hesperus,’ in 1865 ; all published at Boston, UES: 

Mr. Brooks’s first German teacher was Karl Follen, Professor of 
German in Harvard University, Cambridge, U. S., a poet of no mean 
capacity, some of whose Burschen- und Freiheitslieder, as ‘Schalle, du 
Freiheitsgesang ’ and ‘ Unterm Schall der Kriegeshorner ? are still sung 
and remembered in university circles. “Mr. Brooks,” says a German 
fellow-poet (one of those whom he has honoured by translating some 
of their poetry), “is a thoughtful, quiet, richly-gifted man, to whom 
the German muse cannot be grateful enough for his manifold endea- 
yours, in regard to her being known and appreciated across the Atlan- 
tic. His renderings and translations from the German are all excel- 
lent; and he possesses also, together with other praiseworthy qualities 
necessary for the poetical translator, an exceedingly sensitive ear for 
the metrical form -of the original, and, therefore, renders his transla- 
tions the more faithfully, which is more than can, as a rule, be said of 
most of the English translators who have made German poetry their 
exploring field.” The pretty little poem we give in Mr. Brooks’s 
handwriting is a translation from the German of Friedrich Rückert, 
the Nestor of German poets. 


[From the Collection of Ferdinand Freiligrath, Esq. | 


No. 23.—SIR MARK ISAMBARD BRUNEL. 


B. at Hacqueville, Normandy, 1769; d. 1849. The well-known 
executor of that great work of engineering skill, the Thames Tunnel. 
He was intended for the Church: but he soon evinced so strong a 
predilection for the physical sciences, and so great a genius for mathe- 
matics, that he entered the royal navy, made several voyages to the 
West Indies, and returned home in 1792. During the French Revolu- 
tion he emigrated to the United States, where necessity, fortunately, com- 
pelled him to follow the natural bent of his mind, and to adopt the pro- 
fession of a civil engineer. Here he was engaged in many great works ; 
but, determined upon visiting England, he offered his services to the 
British Government ; and, after much opposition to his plans for making 
ship-blocks by machinery, he was employed to execute them in Plymouth 
Dockyard. With a true discrimination, he selected Mr. Henry Maudslay 
to assist in the execution of the work; and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of one of the most extensive engineering establishments in the 
kingdom, and in which, perhaps, a degree of science and skill has been 
combined and applied to mechanical invention and improvement 
scarcely exceeded by any other in the world. The block machinery 
was finished in 1806, and has continued ever since in full operation, 
supplying our fleet with blocks of very superior description to those 
previously in use, and at a large annual saving to the public. The 
visit of the Emperor Alexander to this country, after the peace, led him 


to submit to the Emperor a plan for making a tunnel under the Neva; 
where the accumulation of ice, and the suddenness with which it breaks 
up on the termination of winter, rendered the erection of a bridge a 
work of great difficulty. This was the origin of his plan for a tunnel 
under the Thames, which had been twice before attempted without 
success. The history of that great work is too familiar to require that 
we should repeat it here, but it only crowned a long life almost wholly 
devoted to the invention and construction of works of great public 
utility. Mr. Brunel received the honour of knighthood from Lord 
Melbourne’s administration. He was a Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers, a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. : 

The letter we give relates to the education of his son, Isambard 
Kingdom, who constructed the Great Eastern Steam Ship. 


(Translation.) 
“ Chelsea, July 16, 1822. 


“ Madame Brunel and myself are equally grateful, my dear Sir, for all the 
interest which you have unceasingly taken in our young son, who, on his side, 
does not fail to reiterate what great obligations he is under to you, and that 
what he will most regret on leaving Paris will be his separation from you. 
And now to answer your obliging letter with regard to the examination for 
which he is desirous to prepare, we had in the first instance believed that he 
would be able to take advantage of that which takes place at Rouen, on the 
12th September, which would have given him two months from the day on 
which he last wrote. Then, in the midst of our friends, and the little distance, 
all would have contributed to decide us upon this sacrifice ; for it is really a 
sacrifice for us to be still separated from him for so long a time. Tf, however, 
he cannot be sure of his qualification for the examination of Rouen, and that 
in taking more time for that of Poitiers, we would again decide to leave him; 
and as you are in a better position to judge of his pretensions, Madame Brunel 
tells him in the letter which she has just written to him, to trust to your judg- 
ment and your good advice. For my part, I have always considered that to 
have been admitted or to be eligible for admission to the Polytechnic School, 
would be a very advantageous certificate for him in the future. It must also 
result from his labours in reading over all his authors, that he will fortify him- 
self and reap the fruit of his past studies. 

“Entirely yours and very sincerely, 
“ (Signed) M. I. BRUNEL.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 24.-CHEVALIER DEON, otherwise D’EON. 


Charles Geneviève Louis Auguste André Timothée Déon de Beau- 
mont. B. at Tonnerre, in Burgundy, 1727; d.in New Milman Street, 
London, May 21, 1810. A Frenchman, whose celebrity principally 
depends on his equivocal conduct in having assumed the character and 
habiliments of a female during a great part of his life. He was of a 
respectable family, and after receiving a liberal education, he became a 
Counsellor of the Parliament of Paris, and was censor-general for de//es- 
lettres and history in that city. He then entered into the army, ob- 
tained a company in a regiment of dragoons, and acted as aide-de-camp 
to Marshal Broglio. In 1761 he was sent to London, as secretary to 
the Duke de Nivernois, the French ambassador. His services in this 
post were rewarded with the cross of the Order of St. Louis. When 
the Duke left England, D'Éon remained in the character of minister 
plenipotentiary, in which he was superseded by the Count de Guerchy, 
to whom he was required to act as secretary. Offended with this ar- 
rangement, he, in revenge, published an account of the negotiations in 
which he had been engaged, exposing some State secrets of his Court, 
and especially stigmatizing the conduct of the Count de Guerchy. 
That nobleman prosecuted him for libel in the Court of King’s Bench, 
in July, 1764, and he was found guilty. He had previously preferred 
a charge against the ambassador of having formed a conspiracy against 
his life. Not appearing to receive judgment for the libel, he was 
declared an outlaw, and was obliged to abscond. He was afterwards 
engaged in two or three duels; and a wound received in one of them 
led to suspicions as to his sex, whence some extraordinary wagers after- 
wards originated. In July, 1777, a curious trial took place before 
Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield, on an action brought by Mr. Hayes, a 
surgeon, against Mr. Jaques, a broker, to recover the sum of £700; 
Mr. Jaques having some time before received several premiums of fif- 
teen guineas each, to return a hundred whenever it should be proved that 
the chevalier was awoman. M. Louis Legoux and M. de Morande on 
the trial deposed to this as a fact, which was supposed to be so well 
established, that the defendant’s counsel pleaded that the plaintiff, at 
the time of laying the wager, knew that the Court of France, relative 
to the grant of a pension, had treated with D'Éon as a woman; and 
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thence inferred that the wager was unfair, because the plaintiff was 
possessed of more information than the defendant when the bet was 
made. This objection was not held good, and Hayes obtained a ver- 
dict with costs. It was however afterwards set aside, on the ground 
of the illegality of the wager. In August, 1777, the chevalier left 
England, after declaring in the most solemn manner that he had no 
interest whatever in the policies respecting the question of his sex. 
After the decision of this cause he put on female attire, and continued 
to wear it till his death. In 1779 he was resident in France; and 
persisting, in opposition to the orders of the Court, to equip himself 
for service in the navy, he was arrested, and sent to the castle of Dijon. 
For his various services he had been rewarded with pensions, one of 
which, from the privy purse of Louis XV., was bestowed on him in 
1766. This circumstance, and the fact that he was allowed to retain 
the cross of his Order, and subjected to no punishment for his behaviour 
to the Count de Guerchy, renders it probable that all the mystification 
relative to his sex was a scheme got up by the French Court, where 
D’Eon had powerful friends to screen him from punishment, on his 
return to his native country, without compromising the honour of the 
French ambassador or his Government. In 1785 the chevalier came 
to England, where he gave lessons in fencing, an art in which he ex- 
celled. The Revolution deprived him of his pensions; and in June, 
1792, he presented a petition to the National Assembly, in which he 
complained of being obliged to wear a cap and petticoats, and de- 
manded permission to resume his military uniform, offering to raise a 
légion à la Romaine. He did not however disclose the secret of his 


sex, and his petition was unsuccessful. He afterwards sought an asy- 
lum in England; where he partly supported himself by teaching fen- 
cing, and by public exhibitions of skill in the use of the small sword, 
which derived their chief attraction from the supposed sex of the per- 
former. ‘The latter part of his life was passed in London in indigent cir- 
cumstances. After his decease, Father Elyzée, his friend and confessor, 
discovered what he had never before suspected, that the chevalier was 
of the male sex. This fact was corroborated by many medical and 
other gentlemen of respectability, who satisfied themselves of its truth 
by an examination of the corpse, which was subsequently interred in 
the churchyard of St. Pancras. The following publications have been 
ascribed to the chevalier D’ Hon :— L’Espion Chinois,’ 6 vols., 12mo ; 
‘ Loisirs, 18 vols., 8vo; besides ‘Lettres, Mémoires, et Negociations 
particulicres.’ 
(Translation.) 

“The Field-marshal of Belle Isle has explained to you, my Lord, the particular 
reasons which induced him to beg you to grant to me a brevet of captain in 
some regiment of cayalry. I beseech you, my Lord, to order that that com- 
mission may be made either for the Regiment of Cuirassiers, of which M. Lot- 
tanges, son-in-law of M. de l'Hôpital, is first maître de camp, or in the regi- 
ment of M. de Penthièvre, as I am patronized by the Marquis of Courtanvaux 
and the Marchioness of Mancieux. 

“ Compiègne, 27 July, 1757. Déon De Bravmont. 

“My Christian names are Charles Geneviève Louis Auguste André Timo- 
thée Déon de Beaumont.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. ] 


*4* The copy of verses by Sir Joseph Banks, and the Portrait which accompanied them, were from the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq. : 
they were stated in error as belonging to the Editor's Collection. 
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No. 25. MASSIMO TAPARELLI D'AZEGLIO. 


B. at Turin, 1798; d. January, 1866. A most distinguished pa- 
triot and statesman. Our Number 16, page 63 (new series), contains 
a complete biographical notice of this illustrious man. 

We think our subscribers will be glad to read another letter penned 
by him, particularly as it refers to his public life. 

(Translation.) 


“Dear Castelli,—It is impossible for me to assist to-morrow at the sitting 
of Parliament. I will come when the kind Senator Moscuzza reads my speech. 
I beg of you to ascertain beforehand the time for our entry upon the stage, and 
to send for me early by one of the doorkeepers of the gallery, who is unoccu- 
pied. I have told Senator Moscuzza to arrange everything with you. 

“T am, yours truly, 
“ MassIMo. 


“ Monday, Nov. 28.” 
[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 26—CAMILLO BENSO, COUNT DI CAVOUR. 


B. at Turin, August 10, 1810; d. June 6, 1861. The greatest of 
modern Italian statesmen. The place of Cavour in our pages is na- 
turally by the side of Massimo d’ Azeglio, who, by “his writings, his 
example, and his personal influence, exercised a power over the then 
rising generation which made possible the great achievements of 
Cavour.” 

Translation.) 

& Dear Castelli,—I desire to remind you of the order for the execution of the 
law concerning the loans to the refugees. Should it be possible to arrange it 
this morning with Ratazzi, I would order it to be prepared to-day, for submis- 
sion to-morrow for the King’s signature. : 

“Believe me, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“©, Cavour.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 
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No. 27.-URBANO RATTAZZI. 


B. at Alessandria, June 29, 1808. An Italian statesman. Both 
his father and uncle were members of the Piedmontese Executive. 
Young Rattazzi, after being educated at a Government school, studied 
law, and practised at the Turin bar, until he removed, in 1838, to the 
Court of Appeal at Casale. His career was then remarkable, both for 
the profound knowledge he exhibited of law, and for his eloquence. 
When Charles Albert promulgated his ‘ Constitution,’ in 1848, Rat- 
tazzi was returned as representative of the College of Alessandria, 
taking his seat on the ultra-Liberal benches of the Lower Chamber. 
After the Battle of Custoza, when Charles Albert hastily formed a 
ministry which lasted but ten days, Rattazzi was one of its members. 
His services being dispensed with, he sided with the Opposition to the 
new ministry, ranging himself under the banners of the famous Gio- 
berti, whom he subsequently overthrew, on the question of a Piedmon- 
tese intervention on behalf of the Pope. The Battle of Novara, and 
the abdication of Charles Albert, having removed him from the posts 
of Minister of the Interior and of Justice, which he then held, he took 
up a position in the Sardinian Parliament as a democrat. Being 
observant, however, of the signs of the times, and probably not insen- 
sibie to the effects of Cavour’s policy, he gradually moderated his 
opinions so as to assimilate them to those of the “ Middle Left ” party, 
which pushed for extreme measures, but by degrees. His great know- 
© ledge of law, and his moderation as a politician, led to his being made 
President of the Chamber in 1852, and shortly afterwards Minister of 
Justice, under his former adversary, Count Cavour. From this period, 
Rattazzi followed in the steps of his great chief; but when the armis- 
tice of Villafranca drove him from office, Rattazzi took his place. On 
the death of Cavour, he resumed office, but found himself in opposition 
to the views of Ricasoli, the new Premier; and in the great debate on 
Italian affairs, in December, 1861, at Turin, he wisely sank his own 
claims to vote with that statesman. At the close of February, 1862, 
when Ricasoli was induced to resign the premiership, Rattazzi was 
entrusted with the task of forming a new ministry; but, soon finding 
that his ministry had not the confidence of Parliament, he wished the 
King to try what a dissolution would do. This step the King refused 
to take; and the result was that Rattazzi and his colleagues resigned 
at the end of November, and a new ministry was formed, under the 
presidency of Farini, the duration of which was but brief; and at the 
critical juncture of the famous Franco-Italian Convention of Septem- 
ber, 1864, General La Marmora came in at the head of a new admini- 
stration more in consonance with the wishes of the people of Italy. 


Rattazzi has lately married the Princess Solms, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Wyse and the Princess Letitia Bonaparte. 


(Lranslation.) 


_“ When our common friend Chevalier Bixio kindly invited me this morning 
to dine with him in your company, I forgot that I had invited one of my rela- 
tives, who is now here, to come to me. This circumstance renders me unable 
to come to the hotel at the hour fixed, and deprives me of the pleasure of 
passing some hours with you and Bixio. 

“ I went to-day to Bixio to present my compliments to him before his de- 
parture, and to excuse myself for being unable to dine with him; but as I had 
not the pleasure of finding him, I write to beg that you will express to him 
how sorry I am at the impossibility of being with him, and I am sure that you 
can excuse me better than I should do it myself. 

“Adieu, dear Castelli; love me, and believe me, with the most sincere feelings, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“< (Signed) 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


U. Rarrazzi.” 


No. 28.—CARLO LUIGI FARINI. 


B. at Russi, Roman States, October 22, 1822. An Italian states- 
man and writer. He studied medicine at Bologna, and early became 
noted for his remarks upon organic disease, and for his essays in scien- 
tific journals, on subjects connected with his profession. Physician as 
he was, his soul was devoted to the liberal movements of his country. 
In 1841, being suspended by the Papal Government, he was ordered 
to leave the States. He afterwards resided in Florence and in Turin, 
and he visited during the same period the medical colleges of France 
and England. The amnesty accorded by Pope Pius IX. on his acces- 
sion enabling Farini to return to his native country, he was appointed 
a professor in the town of Osimo. In 1847 he became pro-Minister 
of the Interior; in 1848 he became Member of the Roman Parliament 
for Faenza; and, the same year, was appointed by Count Rossi Direc- 
tor-in-Chief of the Sanitary and Prison Department in Rome. Upon 
the advent of Mazzini, and the proclamation of the Roman Republic, 
Signor Farini removed to Florence. Upon the French intervention he 
naturally expected to return to his old functions, but the three Cardi- 
nals who governed in the name of the Pope refused to permit this. 
Many of the energetic measures carried out by Count Cayour are as- 
cribed to Farini’s suggestions ; and when the approach of the allied 
troops had forced the Duke of Modena to seek a refuge in the Austrian 
ranks, the Sardinian Minister, at the urgent request of the people, con- 
fded to the Chevalier Farini the duty of provisionally governing that 
state. In 1860 he was appointed Commissioner at Naples, to carry 
out the new organization of that portion of the Italian monarchy. M. 
Farini has published a work entitled ‘The Roman State,’ a ‘ History 
of Italy,’ and ‘ Letters to Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone.’ 


(Translation.) 


“My dearest Friend,—I will not leave you without my kind salutations, and 
my news. I cannot say that I feel very great advantage from this cure, but, 
notwithstanding, I am a little better. The lodging in the Bath House is bad, 
and the food is bad, but the neighbourhood is very fine. I walk a great deal, 
bathe twice or three times a day in cold water, and don’t suffer from it, but, 
on the contrary, feel great delight. 

“T do not know if you have any important news. I wish to know what is 
thought of Garibaldi. Is it intended to stop him, or to let him go? 

“Have you any information about the Treaty of Rome? Kindly tell me 
everything, which for me, so far away, is a novelty. 

“Your lady Margherita is, perhaps, at the Baths? Remember that you 
have promised, after the Baths, to spend some time with us in the country. 

“TJ have received no letters from our Biancoli; but I know that he is en- 
gaged on the jury, and that he has no time for writing. Present my salutations 
to him. 1 will write to him to-morrow or the next day. It seems to me a 
very long while, O my Michael Angelo, since I have seen and spoken to you, 
so great is the affection that I have for you. Salute Ercolani, remember me to 
your lady, and accept the embrace of your 

“ (Signed) Farini. 
“Albisbrun, Canton of Zurich, July 7.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 29.—WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


B. in London, 1770; d. near Bath, 1844. The only legitimate son 
of Alderman Beckford, who, in the time of George ILL., was twice 
Mayor of London. He is known by his great wealth, which enabled 
him to erect the magnificent structure called Fonthill; and by his 
being the author of ‘ Vathek,’ and several other works. This work is 
an Arabian tale, which was composed at one sitting. “It took me,” 
said he, “ three days and two nights of hard labour ; I never took off 
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my clothes the whole time.” It is a work of ereat genius, and, ac- 
cording to Byron, for correctness of costume, beauty of description, 
and power of imagination, the most Eastern and sublime tale of all 
European imitations. 

[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.] 


No. 30.—MARCELINE-JOSEPHE-FELICITE 
DESBORDES-VALMORE. 


B. at Douay, 1786; d. at Paris, 1859. A French writer and 
poctess. The daughter of a gilder. At the age of fourteen she went 
with her mother to America, where the latter died of fever, and she 
hastened to return to France. Deprived of every resource, she took to 
the stage, and made her début in the provinces, subsequently appeared 
at the Opéra Comique, where she seemed likely to achieve a great suc- 
cess, but she retired at the end of fourteen months. 

Becoming Madame Valmore by her marriage with a tragedian of 
that name, she devoted herself entirely to the penchant she had early 
manifested for literary works. About the year 1825 she obtained a 
pension of 1500 francs from the privy purse, through the medium of 
the Duke of Montmorency. 

(Translation.) 

“Sir,—Pauline is absorbed in duties so sad and so dear, that I do not even 
like giving her the pleasure of doing anything for me. 

“I address myself to you, Sir, to ask all your interest on behalf of an artist 
who, I believe, belongs to Paris, that future of all talent, of which he has too 
much not to find some influential patrons, and I: should like you to be one of 
them. Perhaps you may have seen him, when very young, at the Odéon ; at 
least he flatters himself to have been encouraged by your kindness. He sings 
here les Martin and les Lais ; his successes are very brilliant and of a 
very genuine nature. The characters in which he succeeds best are,—Figaro, 
in the ‘ Barbier ;’? Talasco ; Le Bailli, in the ‘ Pie Voleuse ;’ Cinna; and many 
others in which I have not seen him. He is twenty-four years of age, I be- 
lieve ; has a good head; in fact, a combination of all that forms the distin- 
guished comedian, for he is full of. intelligence, warmth of heart, and mirth. 
His voice is beautiful, full and free. I think all this would go marvellously 
well at Paris, before the provinces extinguish any of these qualities. He gets 
11,000 francs, but it would be a pity for him to lose here the reputation which 
is only obtained by a more enlightened study in the midst of the models and 
masters which are not to be found at a distance from Paris. 

“ His engagements at Lyons terminate in a year. He has an offer to return 
to Bordeaux, but I should be grieved if he runs about the provinces. TI have 
spoken several times about him to my friend ; it is he who distinguished him- 
self so much in the character of the Pilgrim in ‘Fiorella,’ which is a decided 
success at this theatre. In fact, it is in the name of M. Grignon himself that 
Iam taking this step, because he is so desirous of developing that talent of 
which, although modest, he has no longer any doubt. Lulli and Quinault 
have just paid him a great honour: he is the favourite comedian without the 
slightest doubt. 

“Tt is now quite time, Sir, that I have a sense of my boldness, and that I 
ask your pardon for it. If glory does not alter goodness, I expect that you 
will receive me again as at Paris; in speaking for another I am not prohibited 
to speak a little for myself, and to tell you that you have been the cause of my 
happiness. Ask Pauline about it? The success of ‘La Muette’ is the only 
happy thing that has enlivened the dulness of our absence. Will you tell this 
to your mother, who it is always a gratification to me to know is pleased, and 
also to M. Auguste, I beg of you? With every sentiment of esteem and friend- 
ship from 

“Your humble servant, 
“ (Signed) MaARCELUINE Des. Vatmorn.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor.) 


No. 31.—EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


B. in Switzerland, 1802. A celebrated French publicist. For a 
biographical notice of him we refer our readers to Nos. 26, 27, p. 109. 
The letter we give in the present number was addressed to Madame 
Valmore, whose autograph immediately precedes it. 


(Translation.) 


“Madam,—The prospectus which I hasten to submit to you will inform you 
of the purport and the means of an enterprise whose lasting success is in the 
co-vperation, without pretension or rivalry, of all women of grace and spirit, 
even if they have not, like you, Madam, the privilege of a name which is an 
illustration in this epoch of that which Madame de Stael has erected the basis. 

“The name of ‘ Corinne’ requires the support of your name, and I venture to 
expect the recommendation of so talented a person, who has shown herself 
equal in her inspiration and vigils, if Madame Duchambge solicits it, as she has 
promised me. 

“ Let me, Madam, be happy in the execution of this project ; I am pleased 
to address you this first homage, and to announce that the editor and pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Corinne,’ M. Duveuil, offers to treat for whatever manuscripts 
you may deign to remit him. 

“T should feel extremely grateful, Madam, for the confidence which would 
leave me the care and discussion of your interests. 

“You possess knowledge and genius of heart, and you are not the person, 


Madam, to deny that sentiments which are struggling for birth cannot be felt 
until they exist. They make themselves felt by an imperious call of devotion ; 
this impulse I experience, and in order that the sincerity of this assurance may 
not be doubted, I beg of you, Madam, to acquit me of those commonplace 
forms which confound insincere politeness with the profound respect which 
really exists in the heart. 


“19 April, 1829.” “(Signed) Emre pu Grrarpr. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 32.—SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 


B. in Cornwall, 1799; d. 1848. An eminent antiquary. At an 
early age he entered the Navy, and received his commission as licu- 
tenant in 1815, after an active and adventurous service on the coast of 
Calabria. But he appears to have been now tired of the sea, and to 
have taken steps to exchange the “jacket” for the “ gown,” for he 
was called to the bar in 1825. Shortly afterwards he was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; and the works which he produced 
in rapid succession bore witness at once to his critical acumen and his 
almost unparalleled industry. Almost all his works have a substan- 
tial historical value; but the most useful in aid of other literary men 
were his ‘ Chronology of History,’ his ‘ Synopsis of the Peerage,’ and 
his ‘ Testamenta Vetusta.’ Besides producing these substantial works, 
he was a frequent correspondent of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ;’ in 
1826 he became co-editor of the < Retrospective Review ;’ and he sub- 
sequently contributed occasionally to the ‘ Athenzeum,’ ‘ Spectator,’ and 
‘Quarterly Review.’ In 1831 he received the honour of knighthood ; 
a year later he was nominated chancellor, and, in 1840, grand-cross of 
the order of St. Michael and St. George. Sir Harris prosecuted his 
favourite studies almost to his latest hour. The last works on which 
he was engaged were a ‘ History of the Navy,’ and the editing of the 
papers of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

[From the Collection of Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.] 


Nos. 33, XVIII. XIX., XX.—FÉLICIEN ROPS. 


In our last number we gave an able letter filled with talented 
sketches by this artist, called the Gavarni of Belgium. We have 
now the pleasure to publish another of his letters, also full of clever 
sketches, the merit of which, we feel assured, will make it acceptable to 
our readers. 

(Translation.) 


“My dear ,—I am going to ask you to do me another service. I am 
insatiable, —fatigatus, non lassatus,—like Messalina. In return, when you 
come to Belgium you shall choose whichever of my drawings pleases you best. 
The matter is this :—For some time past I cannot find any more good drawing 
paper; no more is made. I have searched all over Paris without success, 
This will appear strange to you. To give you a proof of it I send you samples 
of old Ingres paper, of which one cannot find any more, and samples of new, of 
which one finds too much. 

“As England has the reputation of manufacturing the best papers, I wish 
you would forward me a small packet containing samples of— 

“Firstly. Paper of strong fibre. 

“Secondly. Of drawing-paper, of the same kind as the sample No. 1, that 
I send you, and which is called, or rather was called, Ingres paper. 

“Thirdly. Of Chinese paper (real!) or Japan,—rice paper; if the paper is 
crumpled it is immaterial, as I want this paper for taking impressions of etch- 
ings in my press, and the printing takes out the creases. You will find this 
paper at the large tea-merchants of London; it is wrapped round the tea that 
arrives from Japan. \ 


“T embrace you. 
“ (Signed) 
[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


€ Namur.” 


F. Rops. 


No. XVII—-ALDERT VAN EVERDINGEN. 


B. 1621; d. 1675. A very able Dutch landscape painter and 
etcher. He studied under Roland Savery and Peter Molyn, known as 
the Cavaliere Tempesta, and he surpassed them both. ‘The wild and 
the rugged is the prevalent style of his landscapes, chiefly from Nor- 
wegian scenery. He spent upwards of a year in Norway, and took the 
greatest delight in sketching the wild scenery of its rugged coast. 
Everdingen was excellent also in sea-storms, and in all his works 
showed himself a master of aerial perspective. Some of his fine forests 
are extremely true and picturesque, and he excelled in figures and ani- 
mals. His etchings are numerous, but scarce; among them are a 
series of one hundred Norwegian landscapes (one of which we repro- 
duce), and a series of fifty-six original illustrations to the celebrated 
Dutch fable of ‘Reynard the Fox : his plates are generally marked 
A. V. E.; the one we now publish bears his full signature. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 
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No. 34—ADMIRAL JOHN BENBOW. 


B. 1650; d. 1702. A brave English admiral, who early entered 
the merchant service, and in 1680 commanded a ship in the Mediter- 
ranean trade, with which he beat off a Salee rover. The gallantry of 
this action being reported to Charles II. of Spain, he invited the 
captain to court, and presented him with a letter of recommendation 
to King James IL, who gave him an appointment in the navy. 
William III. dispatched him to the West Indies to protect the British 
colonies, and on his return he had great respect paid to him; he was 
advanced to the rank of vice-admiral, and after a brief period, during 
which he was sent to blockade Dunkirk, he was once more, in 1701, 
dispatched to the West Indies. Shortly subsequent to his arrival 
there, he fell in with the French admiral Du Casse, near St. Martha, 
on the Spanish coast, when a skirmishing action commenced, which 
continued three or four days; in the last day the admiral was singly 
engaged with the French, his other ships having fallen astern. 
Though a chain-shot had shattered his leg, he would not be removed 
from the quarter-deck, but continned the fight till morning, when the 
French bore away. The admiral made signal for his ships to follow, 
but his orders were disobeyed. In consequence of this, he was obliged 
to return to Jamaica, and on his arrival ordered those officers, who had 
behaved so ill to be confined, and, on their return to England, they 
were brought to trial by court-martial, when the most culpable of 
them suffered according to their deserts. The admiral died from the 
effects of his wound. 


[From the Collection of C. Rich Nelson, Esq.] 


No. 35.—ADMIRAL SIR JOHN ROSS. 


B. June 24, 1777, at Balsarroch, Wigtonshire, Scotland; died in 
London, August 30, 1856. A distinguished navigator. He was the 
fourth son of the Rev. Andrew Ross, of Balsarroch, minister of the 
parish of Inch. He entered the navy as a first-class volunteer Novem- 
ber 11, 1786, on board the ‘ Pearl,’ 32 guns, and served in the Medi 
terranean till 1789. From November 7, 1790, till 1791, he served on 
board the ‘Impregnable,’ 98 guns, in the English Channel. After 
being some years in the merchant service he became, in September 
1799, a midshipman on board the ‘ Weasel,’ sloop-of-war, which in 
that year formed part of the expedition to the coast of Holland. 
After having served on board several other king’s ships, he received 
his commission as lieutenant, March 13, 1805. While attached to 
the ‘Surinam,’ 18 guns, in 1806, he was severely wounded in four 
places in cutting out a Spanish vessel under the batteries of Bilbao, 
for which, in 1808, he was granted a pension of £98 a year, increased 
in 1815 to £150. He attamed the rank of commander February 1, 
1812, and was appointed to the ‘ Briseis,’ sloop-of-war, and afterwards 
to other vessels, till the termination of the war in 1815, during which 
period he performed several valuable services. He married his first 
wife in 1816. 

In December 1817, while in command of the ‘ Driver,’ sloop-of-war, 
in Loch Ryan, on the coast of Scotland, he received a letter from Sir 
George Hope, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, informing him that 
two ships were to be sent out, to ‘ascertain, the existence or non- 
existence of a north-west passage ;” and inquiring whether he was 
disposed to undertake the command of the expedition, Having ex- 
pressed his willingness to do so, he was directed to repair to London, 
where he arrived on the 30th of December. On the 15th of January, 
1818, he received his commission as commander of the ‘ Isabella,’ 385 
tons, Lieutenant W. E. Parry being appointed to the command of the 
© Alexander,’ 252 tons. The two ships departed from the Thames 
April 25, 1818. They sailed up the eastern side of Davis’s Straits and 
Baffin’s Bay, and returned by the western side. They entered Lan- 
caster Sound, and after proceeding some distance up it, Ross and the 
officer of the watch thought that they saw “ land round the bottom of 
the Bay, forming a chain of mountains connected with those which 
extended along the north and south sides.” The ‘ Alexander,’ being a 
slow-sailing vessel, was a considerable distance behiud the ‘ Isabella.’ 
Parry, however, and his officers could see no mountains, and were 
greatly surprised and disappointed when the ‘ Isabella’ turned her head 
eastward, and gave the signal for the ‘ Alexander’ to follow the example. 
Ross named the supposed high land the Croker Mountains, and has 
laid them down in his chart as a continuous chain closing up the 
bottom of the supposed bay. This was a mistake, as Parry believed 
at the time, and as he proved the following, year when he sailed 
through Lancaster Sound into Barrow’s Straits. The ships arrived in 


the Thames on the 14th of November, 1818. On the 7th of Decem- 
ber, the same year, Ross was advanced to the rank of post-captain. 
In 1819 he published ‘ A Voyage of Discovery, made under the Orders 
of the Admiralty, in his Majesty’s ships ‘ Isabella’ and ‘ Alexander,’ for 
the purpose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into the Proba- 
bility of a North-West Passage,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

After the unsuccessful attempt of Captain Parry to reach the North 
Pole, in 1827, Captain Ross submitted to the Lords of the Admiralty 
and to the Lord High Admiral the plan of another voyage of discovery 
to the Arctic seas. The Government, however, did not undertake it ; 
but after some delay a steamship was equipped at the expense of Mr. 
Felix Booth (afterwards Sir Felix Booth), then sheriff of London. 
The ship was named the ‘ Victory,’ and was fitted with an engine, in- 
vented and patented by Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson, which 
proved to be so bad as to be almost useless. Commander James Clarke 
Ross, nephew of Captain Ross, was chosen as second in command. 
They had an attendant vessel of sixteen tons burden granted to them 
by the Admiralty, named the ‘ Krusenstern.’ The ‘ Victory,’ with its 
attendant, left the Thames May 24, 1829, and using partly her sails, 
and partly her “ execrable machinery,” as Ross calls it, entered Davis’s 
Straits July 5. Captain Ross expected to find a north-west passage 
through Prince Regent Inlet, which Parry had discovered, and in 
which one of his ships, the ‘ Fury,’ had been wrecked. The ‘ Victory’ 
and the ‘ Krusenstern’ entered the Inlet on the 12th of August, and 
on the following day discovered the wreck of the ‘Fury.’ They after- 
wards took such of her stores as they required, passed further down 
the Inlet, and on the 8th of October were frozen up in Felix Harbour, 
on the west side of the Gulf of Boothia. They were not released from 
the ice till the 17th of September, 1830, and were able to advance but 
a very short distance before they were again frozen up on the 31st of 
October. Onthe 29th of August, 1831, the ‘ Victory ? was again re- 
leased from the ice, but on the 25th of September was forced by the 
pressure into another harbour. In April, 1832, the sailors commenced 
carrying northwards two boats, with sledges and provisions, and on the 
29th of May the vessels were finally abandoned. Captain Ross, in his 
journal, observes, “ In the evening [ took my own adieu of the ‘ Vic- 
tory.’ It was the first vessel that I had ever been obliged to abandon, 
after having served in thirty-six, during a period of forty-two years.” 
Some of the crew had died, and the rest were much weakened, but they 
struggled on till the 15th of August, 1833, when the ice broke, and 
they were enabled to set sail in the boats. On the 26th of August, 
when near the entrance of Lancaster Sound, they came in sight of the 
‘Tsabella,’ which was out on a whaling voyage. The mate in com- 
mand of a boat that was sent to them, on Captain Ross asking him the 
name of the vessel, said it was the ‘Isabella’ of Hull, once com- 
manded by Captain Ross, “on which I stated that I was the identical 
man in question, and my people were the crew of the ‘Victory.’ Un- 
shaven as they all were, dirty, dressed in tattered skins, and wasted 
almost to the bones, the man doubted the statement, and said that 
Captain Ross had been dead two years. He was easily convinced of 
his error, and they were received on board the ‘Isabella, with the 
yards and rigging manned, and with three hearty cheers. The ‘ Isa- 
bella’ arrived at Hull on the 18th of September, 1833, and on the 19th 
Captain Ross reached London by steamer. ; 

While the ships were frozen up in the Gulf of Boothia, many jour- 
neys and surveys were made by Commander Ross, and some by Captain 
Ross himself, chiefly of the coasts and country which they named 
Boothia Felix. During one of these journeys Commander Ross dis- 
covered, June 1, 1831, a spot which he considered to be the north 
magnetic pole, 70° 5’ 17” N. lat., 96° 46! 45” W. long., where the 
dipping needle indicated a dip of 89° 59’, or within one minute of the 
vertical. 

On the 24th of December, 1834, Captain Ross received the houour 
of knighthood, together with the companionship of the Bath. Many 
other honours and several rewards were conferred upon him. In 1835 
he published a ‘ Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a North- 
West Passage, and of a Residence in the Arctic Regions during the 
vears 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, by Sir John Ross, CrB., etc., 
Captain in the Royal Navy, including the Reports of Commander (now 
Captain) James Clarke Ross, R.N., F.R.S., F.L.S., ete., and the Dis- 
covery of the Northern Magnetic Pole,’ quarto, with maps and plates. 
In the same year was published an ‘ Appendix to the Narrative,’ ete. 
also in quarto, chiefly consisting of accounts of the Esquimaux, and of 
the zoology, the meteorology, and similar matters. On the 8th of 
March, 1839, Sir John Ross was appointed consul at Stockholm, 
where he remained till February, 1845. In 1850 he weut out in search 
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of Sir John Franklin, in a small vessel of 90 tons, named the ‘ Felix,’ | was wonderfully industrious, very excitable, and easily led on any 
and remained one winter in the ice. The Government lent him no as- | subject but his work. So devoted was he to his occupation, that he 
sistance, and early in 1855 he wrote a pamphlet, in which he complained | frequently sat at his desk for nearly sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
of his own treatment, and blamed Sir John Richardson and others. | four, giving only the barely necessary time to food and rest, and im- 
The pamphlet is entitled ‘ A Narrative of the Circumstances and Causes | mediately again returning to his labour. The fatal consequences of 
which led to the Failure of the Searching Expeditions sent by Govern- | such excessive assiduity can scarcely be wondered at. More than two 
ment and others for the rescue of Sir John Franklin,’ 8vo. years before his death, Mr. Reach was smitten with paralysis, accom- 
Sir John Ross’s first wife having died in 1822, he married a se- | panied by that most fearful of visitations, mental imbecility ; and the 
cond, October 21, 1834. By his first wife he had issue one son, who | man who had been looked up to as the most rising man of the day, 
is a magistrate at Cawnpoor, in Hindustan. Sir John Ross is the | from that time to the hour of his death lived in a state of stupor, diver- 
author of ‘ Letters to Sea-Officers,’ ‘Memoirs aud Correspondence of | sified only by sharp paroxysms of pain, but always utterly unconscious 
Admiral Lord de Saumarez,’ a ‘Treatise on Navigation by Steam,’ and | of the state in which he was, and but rarely able to recognize even 
other smaller works. He attained the rank of Rear-Admiral July 8, 1851. | those dearest to him. Ps. ie ve : 
k Fee Mr. Reach’s principal works were ‘ Claret and Olives,’ a description 
NODES TB MD Haale ads esac of the state of aoe in the vineyards, ete., of France, originally published 
as letters in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ; ‘Clement Lorimer’ and ‘ Leo- 
nard Lindsay,’ two romances full of interest and life; two or three 
No, 36.—GIOVANNI LANZA. very Perel physiologies of London Life—‘ Bores,’ ‘ Humbugs,’ 
B. at Frassineto, near Cassale Masserato, about 1812. An Italian | ‘Stuck-up People,’ etc.; and some successful farces and dramas, 
statesman. He was originally a physician, but his administrative ta- | among which may be named, ‘Which Mr. Smith?’ ‘ Early Closing,’ 
lents brought him into the Sardinian Parliament, of which he became | ‘ Fleur-de-Lys,’ ete. He was also for some time co-editor with Mr. 
the President. Under the administration of Count Cavour he held the | Albert Smith of the ‘Man in the Moon,’ and on his collaborateur’s 
portfolio of Finance and that of Public Instruction, with great utility to | departure for the Hast in 1849, carried on the publication on his own 
the State. In the month of September, 1864, he became Minister of | responsibility. Soon after his affliction was known, several of his 
the Interior, which office he only recently gave up. friends and fellow literary men met together to endeavour to relieve 
Dr. Lanza is much esteemed by his own countrymen, as well as by | him in a pecuniary point of view, and the amateur Pantomime com- 
foreigners, for his steadiness and independence of character, his honesty | pany was organized for the purpose of obtaining a sum of money which 
and activity. could be applied to his use. The Queen also granted him a gratuity. 
The letter we give was addressed by Dr. Lanza to Signor Castelli. | Mr. Reach was buried at Norwood Cemetery, and was followed to the 
grave by three of his oldest and kindest literary friends, Dr. Mackay, 


(Translation.) meat . : Giese Tee 
« Roncaglia, Sept. 13, 1864. Mr. Albert Smith, and Mr. Shirley Brooks. 
| “Dear Friend, —To be complaisant to you, and to prove the esteem in which [From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 
| I hold your advice, to-morrow evening, about half-past eight, I will be with 
| eu Nevertheless, before my interview with Minghetti, I wish to speak a 
| ew moments with you. With this purpose I will be under the arcades of the TI 
Piazza Carlo Felice at the time I have appointed, hoping to meet you. No. 39—WILHELM MULLER. 
i Find) er B. at Dessau, Anhalt-Dessau, October 7, 1794; d. September 30, 
: EE a PH 1827. A very celebrated and popular German poet, the author of the 
[From the Collection of the Editor. } celebrated ‘ Griechenlieder.’ He was the son of a well-to-do citizen, 


and received a very congenial and liberal education. In 1812 he went 
to Berlin, to study philology and history, took an active part in the 


No. 37.—GASPARE MINGHETTI. Lo LR a aati ae ae ee: We he Aces “ 

B Runs as 0 erlin in the following year, to finish his studies, and applied himse 
D a at Bologna, about 1815. A distinguished Ttalian statesman. also assiduously to the study of old German literature, and literature 
uring the Revolution of 1848, he became a major in the Sardinian EA ET ee ‘University in 1817, Müller accompanied 

army, @ ) dou lori agai ! of 5 : 5 À LE : ace 

Whee and took some part in the glorious fights against Austria, Count Sack to Rome, spent the summer and winter of 1818 in Albano, 
Vhen Count Cavour held the direction of the Italian movement, Rome, and Florence, and returned in the spring of 1819 to Berlin 
Minghetti was appointed Secretary-General of Finance, and he after- where he published the fruits of his Italian journey his charming work. 
wards became tninister of the same department. On the death of ‘Rome and the Romans’ (Rom, Rémer und Rômerinnen) 7 From 
Count Cavour, he, with Baron Ricasoli, and afterwards by himself, Berlin he was called to Dessau, as classical teacher at the newly-esta- 
held ae aye ae of the State, and concluded the convention of Hlished @ a cad hea acde fn Librarian ee cal Te 
Sept r Wi Jmper re FU aie à en à Fe ; à 
The | wy a - ‘ns ue ro Li £ Dr ,. | brary, which owes its foundation to this highly-gifted and genial man. 
. a es “HR D de) ane aes iE r. Lanza’s, | Hi most celebrated works are, ‘Die Schéne Miillerin’ (The Miller’s 
ays P m8 ae a Beautiful Daughter), and the ‘ Griechenlieder’ (Songs of Greece), in 
(Translation.) which his whole individuality as well as his chaste poetical nature are 
“Sept. 15th, 4 past 5 am. | depicted. His famous ‘ Griechenlieder,’ which seem to owe their origin 

“Dear Friend,—T * . : I : OS à : 2 
car Friend,—To-morrow I will see you, but I agree with you in all | to the inspiration of a Greek patriot, appeared in 1821 and 1822, and 


things, excepting one point, which is that of continuing the ministerial crisis - . le la ; AF 
for a long time. Sella seems to-day to be better disposed. The King called were called: forth, by the Greek Was of vindepoas 


for Lanza this day, but he has departed. Then he called for Sella, and I have appeared in five volumes, and many of his conn belong to the 
think he is now with him. I have sent for Petilli, according to the order of | finest specimens of German poetry. Several of his poems have become 
the King. I think that the Piedmontese ought to understand that their in- | national property, and are sung by the people without their knowing 
terest, the interest of the ancient provinces, the interest of Italy, above all | the author’s name. Highly esteemed as aman, as a poet, and as a 


demands, requires that the Piedmontese may be called to the ministry, and . : ee te 5 ; iti 
that they may hold the direction of the Italian movement, which they have had scholar, he died "too early for the moral, poetical, and even political 


until now. With them, the whole will proceed well, and they will preserve the welfare of his country 0 ; 
hegemony which is due to them, and render the thing easier and less grave to Wilhelm Müller was the father of Max Müller, the celebrated philo- 


Turin, in form, time, and manner, and truly, as you say, from brother to logist and Sanskrit scholar (see the Christmas Double Number of our 
brother. Adieu. publication). Autographs of Wilhelm Müller are very rare, and we 
only regret that the poem we reproduce will not convey a just idea of 
his exquisite poetry. 


z Le PET, PTE 
nm ce di Terme 


ee 


“Your affectionate friend, 
“ (Signed) MinGuHeEtri.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


(Translation.) 
HOW PONTIUS PILATE WASHED HIS HANDS (OF THE MASSACRE OF THE 


No. 38.—ANGUS B. REACH. GREEKS BY THE TURKS). 


D. 1856. An accomplished literary reviewer and theatrical critic, | “© bring then holy water, but the best it ought to be! 


for many : HE TT El ur i Fetch it from Rome, for Roman will from all sins set us free! 
nany years connected with the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ He was Then, Pilate, wash with it thy hand, thy mouth with it right well ; 


a lively and graphic feuilletoniste, and a good romance writer. He Thy hand is stain’d with lying ink, thy mouth with venom’s spell. 
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Wash them, and say, I have not stabbed, nor slaughter’d, tho’ I could ; 
On both my hands you cannot see a single drop of blood. 

Tis only ink and foam that stick, and with them I have soil’d 

That which is holy, high, and free, and strong, and undefiled ; 

That which arouses souls from death, to words, deeds, victory ! 

Which brings us from the night of graves to mornings bright and free ; 
With foaming ink I’ve praised and laughed, my mockery to show, 

On that which e’en from heathen eyes compassionate tears makes flow, 
What pierces every Christian heart, and leaves it crushed and sore? 
What teaches fiercest lions to whine, and feeble lambs to roar? 

Oh, bring then holy water, but the best it ought to have been! 

I have not stabbed—such water will from all sins wash us clean ! 


[From the Collection of Hermann Kindt, Esq. ] 


¢ 


No. 40.—VICTOR HUGO. 


B. 1802. One of the most distinguished French authors of the 
age. For a full biographical notice of him we refer our readers to 
page 30 of our first volume. The splendid letter we have now the 
good fortune to publish was addressed by Victor Hugo, who is one of 
the most strenuous advocates for the abolition of capital punishment, 
to the editor of the ‘Indépendance Belge,’ in January, 1862, when 
nine prisoners were lying under sentence of death in Belgium. The 
letter was published, and the result was that the late King Leopold 
commuted the sentence of five of the prisoners to transportation. 


(Translation.) 
j To the Editor of the ‘Indépendance Belge.’ 


“ Sir,—I live in solitude, and, especially for the last two months, I have been 
so absorbed by urgent labours, that I no longer know what is passing im the 
world. 

“To-day a friend has brought me several newspapers, containing some very 
good verses, in which pardon is asked for nine persons condemned to death. 
At the foot of these verses I find my signature. 

‘ These verses are not by me. Whoever may be the author of them, I thank 
him. When it is a question of saving lives, I find it good that my name be, 
used, or even abused. I may add that in such a cause it appears to me nearly 
impossible that it can be abused. It is here, most certainly, that the end jus- 

.tifies the means. Let the author, however, allow me to restore to him the 
honour of these verses, which, I repeat, appear to me very fine. And to the 
first offer of thanks which I address to him, let me join a second, that of having 
made me aware of this sad affair of Charleroi. . I regard his versesas an appeal, 
which he addresses to me; it is a manner of inviting me to raise my voice, by 
bringing before my eyes the efforts I have made under other analogous circum- 
stances, and I thank him for this generous act of compulsion. I answer to 
his call ; I unite myself with him in the endeavour to spare to Belgium this fall 
of nine lives on the scaffold. He has looked to the King ; I look to the nation. 
This affair of Hainaut is for Belgium, with regard to its progress, one of those 
occasions from which the people come out either ennobled or debased. I entreat 
the Belgian nation to be great. It evidently depends upon herself whether 
this hideous guillotine for nine persons shall or shall not be put in operation 
in her public square. No government resists these holy pressures of opinion 
towards clemency. To wish to do away with the scaffold should be one of the 
first desires of a people. It is said, what the people will, God wills. It de- 
pends upon you, Belgians, to let it be said, what God wills, the people will. 

“We are now passing through the sad hour of the nineteenth century. For 
ten years past there has been an evident recoil of civilization ; Venice en- 
chained, Hungary garotted, Poland tortured; everywhere the penalty of death. 


The monarchies have their Haynaus, the Republics their Tallaferros. The 
penalty of death is raised to the dignity of the ultima ratio. Races, colours, 
parties, cover themselvee with it, and make it serve as an argument. The 


‘Whites make use of it against the negroes; the negroes, lugubrious reprisal, 
point it against the whites. The Spanish government shoots the Republicans, 
and the Italian government shoots the Royalists. Rome executes an innocent 
man. The author of the murder declares himself, and protests in vain ; it is 
done ; the executioner does not undo his work. Europe believes in the penalty 
of death, and persists in it. America is fighting, because of it, and for it. The 
scaffold is the friend of slavery. The shadow of a gibbet throws itself over the 
fratricidal war of the United States. 

“The penalty of death reigns ; a species of divine right of the axe comes, 
both for the Evangelical Roman Catholics and the Protestant Virginians, from 
the Bible. Penn constructed, by thought, as a link of union, an ideal trium- 
phal arch between the two worlds; on this triumphal arch the scaffold should 
now be placed. ; 

“This position being given, the opportunity is admirable for Belgium. A 
people having liberty, should also have a will. A free Parliament, a free Press, 
these are the complete organization of opinion. Let opinion speak; this is a 
decisive moment. Under existing circumstances, by repudiating the penalty of 
death, Belgium, this little kingdom, can, if she will, quickly take the head of 
civilization. This noble Belgium, which is Gallic, like France, can magnifi- 
cently affirm her nationality by a striking exception, in being the only human 
society which has not blood on its hands, among all those beheading govern- 
ments. The opportunity, I insist, is admirable ; for it is evident that if no 
scaffold be erected for the criminals of Hainaut, there never will be one erected 
henceforth for any one, and that the guillotine cannot flourish in the free soil 
of Belgium. Your public places will no longer be subject to this sinister 


apparition. By the irresistible logic of things, the penalty of death, virtually 
abolished among you to-day, will be legally so to-morrow. 

“‘Tt would be a fine thing that the little nation should give a lesson to the 
great ones, and, by this simple fact, become greater than they; it would be a 
fine thing, in face of the abominable growth of darkness, in face of the barbaric 
recrudescence, that Belgium, taking the part of a great power in civilization, 
should all at once give to the human race the dazzling splendour of true light, 
by proclaiming, in conditions fully expressive of the grandeur of the principles, 
not on the occasion of a revolutionary or religious difference, not with regard 
to a political enemy, but on behalf of nine miserable creatures, unworthy of 
any other pity than philosophical pity,—the inviolability of human life ; and in 
definitively driving back into night this monstrous penalty of death, which can 
boast of having raised upon the earth two crucifixes, that of Jesus Christ in 
the Old World, and that of John Brown in the New. 

“ Let generous Belgium, think of this; itis to her, Belgium, that the scaffold 
of Charleroi would do harm. When philosophy and history were weighing 
her civilization in the balance, these decapitated heads would weigh against 
her. 

“Tn writing this, I am fulfilling a duty. Aid me, Sir, and lend me your 
publicity for this great and supreme interest. 

“TI beg of you to receive the assurance of my most 
tion. ‘ 


distinguished considera- 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 41—THE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 


B. at Lancaster, in 1794. A very celebrated divine, astronomer, 
mathematician, philosopher, philologist, linguist, scholar, and one of 
the most accomplished men of the time. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduated A.B. in 1816; A.M., in 1819; a 
Fellow of Trinity College, 1857; D.D., in 1844; Master of Trinity 
College, 1841. 

Dr. Whewell’s writings have been numerous, and most important 
for the mental development of his younger contemporaries of all 
classes. The following are among those which have created the 
greatest attention:—‘A History of the Inductive Sciences,’ 3 vols. ; 
‘The Philosophy of Inductive Sciences,’ in 2 vols.; the latter work 
expanded into the ‘History of Scientific Ideas,’ 2 vols.; ‘ Novum 
Organum Renovatum,’ 1 vol.; ‘The Philosophy of Discovery,’ 1 vol. ; 
‘The Elements of Morality, including Polity,’ 2 vols.; the Bridge- 
water treatise on ‘ Astronomy ;’ ‘ Notes on Architecture of German 
Churches ;’ ‘ Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in Eng- 
land ;’ ‘ Lectures on Systematic Morality ;’ ‘ Indications of the Creator,’ 
in answer to the ‘ Vestiges of Creation.’ Besides these, he is the 
author of many educational mathematical works, and of some works 
on university education, in connection with university reform ; also of 
a beautiful hexameter translation of Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and Dorothea,’ 
and of many poems from the German of Biirger, Schiller, and Goethe. 
Further, of a translation of Berthold Auerbach’s ‘ Frau Professorin,’ 
of Grotius ‘On the Rights of War and Peace,’ and of three volumes 
of a translation of Plato, under the title of ‘The Platonic Dialogues 
for English Readers’ (1859-1861). Of the latter work, the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ says, “ Dr. Wheweil thoroughly enjoys the way in which 
Socrates sets the young men a-thinking. . . . Had he lived in Athens 
at the time of its greatest glory, when philosophy had its birth there, 
it is more than doubtful whether he would have accompanied Plato 
far, but he would have been found with Plato, Euclides, and Atisthenes 
at the feet of Socrates, and would not have been lightly absent from 
his master’s death. The aspect of Plato’s mind which he has pre- 
sented to us, is perhaps the most universally interesting, and certainly 
has the nearest affinity to English modes of thought’ (1862, p. 309). 
Well-authenticated rumour also attributes to him the authorship of 
‘The Plurality of Worlds,’ an anonymous book which has created 
considerable sensation, Dr. Whewell, who is Master of Trinity 
College and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has the reputation of being as encyclopædial in his knowledge 
as his great contemporary Lord Brougham, .and in addition to his 
other accomplishments, he is well skilled in archeology, and is a contri- 
butor to the literature of Gothic architecture, as he is also one of the 
most, if not the most, accomplished German scholars in England. 

We have the pleasure of offering to our readers his masterly transla- 
tion of Goethe’s lovely and touching poem, ‘ Trost in Thranen.’ 


[From the Collection of Hermann Kindt, Esq. | 


No. 42.-THE REV. JOHN DAYMAN, M.A. 


B. at St. Columb, Cornwall, 1802. Educated at Tiverton School; 
elected Scholar of C.C.C., Oxford, 1819; First Class Lit. Hum., 
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1823 ; Rector of Skelton, Cumberland, 1831. Author of a ‘ Version 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy in Terza Rima,’ 1843-1864. 


[From the Collection of Hermann Kindt, Esq.] 


No. XXL—JACOB THOMPSON. 


In Vol. IIT. No. 16, we gave a page full of sketches of the well- 
known pictures of this highly-gifted artist, who, a true and ardent 
lover of nature in her wildest and most sublime state, may be called 
the Wordsworth of the Brush; and we now have the pleasure of offer- 


ing to our readers a still more finished sketch from the same gifted 


hand, which shows Jacob Thompson’s versatility of genius, and his 
exquisite taste in matters connected with the beautiful and high ideal 
of the ancients. Long converse with, and close study of nature among 
the magnificent scenes where our artist loves to dwell, have also given 
him a power of representing rocks, trees, and mountains, in all their 
effects of light and colour, with a truthfulness which the closest ob- 
server cannot fail to recognize in his subject of ‘ Pluto and Proserpine.’ 
A chaste and classic description of the original picture will be found 
in the autograph of the Rev. John Dayman, in whose possession it 
remains. (See No. 42.) 
[ Kindly communicated. ] 
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No. 43.—LORD NELSON. 
(See First Series, pp. 11, 118, 224.) 


B. in Norfolk, 1758; killed at the Battle of Trafalgar, 21st Octo- 
ber, 1805. To the very interesting autographs of this great naval 
hero which we have already published, we are now enabled to add 
another letter, dated “Amazon, Downs, September 6th, 1801,” and 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. Scott. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 44.-HENRY WILLIAM PAGET, MARQUIS OF 


ANGLESEA. 
(See First Series, p. 77, and New Series, p. 107.) 


B. 1768; d. 1854. We present our readers with another letter 
written by this distinguished veteran, whose biographical notice we 
have given with previous specimens. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 45.—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(See First Series, pp. 36, 159, 204-5, and New Series, p. 33.) 


B. at Edinburgh, 1771; d. at Abbotsford, 1832. Although we 
have already published several of Sir Walter’s autographs, we doubt 
not that our readers will be gratified by the MS. page of his ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,’ which we have the good fortune to present to them in 
the present number. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 46.—JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


B. at Conway, 1791; d. at Rome, January 27, 1866. An emi- 
nent English sculptor. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to 
a cabinet-maker, but afterwards became a wood-carver. At sixteen, 
however, he quitted this employment for the marble works of Messrs, 
Francis, in Liverpool, who purchased the remaining portion of his time 
at the wood-carving for £70. He was now in a congenial atmosphere, 
and commenced modelling and working with the chisel. His genius 
soon began to develop itself, when he was sent, by means of a private 
subscription, to Rome, for the purpose of studying the works of the 
ereat masters. In 1817 he arrived at the “ Ancient Capitol,” with 
letters of introduction to Canova, who gave himakind reception. He 
entered the studio of this great artist, and, in 1821, took a studio for 
himself. From that period he resided in Rome, making few visits to 
his native country. His first work was a group of ‘ Mars and Cupid,’ 
which brought him a commission for it to be executed in marble for 
the Duke of Devonshire; it now forms one of the principal features 
in the Chatsworth collection. From this time his fame rose; but, to 
render it the more certain and lasting, he took lessons from Thor- 
waldsen, the great Danish sculptor. Having, by close application, 
completely mastered his art, Gibson worked most in the poetical field 
of sculpture, and produced many fine pieces. He also, however, exe- 
cuted several portrait-statues of great merit; among which may be 
noticed one of Sir Robert Peel for Westminster Abbey, another of 
George Stephenson, and another of Her Majesty Queen Victoria for 
Buckingham Palace. He was the first modern sculptor to introduce 
the practice of colouring his statues, an innovation which has occa- 
sioned much discussion, but which he defended by instancing Grecian 
precedents. His tinted ‘Venus,’ shown at the International Exhibi- 
bition of 1862, was the subject of much criticism, but was, on the 
whole, approved. In 1833 he was elected A.R.A., and in 1836 R.A. 
Liverpool is especially rich in his works, which are too numerous to 
admit of recapitulation here. 

[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. 47.—FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. ; 

B. in 1803. The newly-elected President of the Royal Academy. 
Fourth son of the late Francis Grant, Esq., of Kilgraston, Perthshire, 
and brother of General Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B. He first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1834 ; was elected an Associate in 1842, and 
R.A. in 1851. Mr. Grant is most celebrated for his female portraits ; 
among the many famous beauties whose charms have lent additional 
attraction to his canvas are the Marchioness of Waterford, the Ladies 
Howard, Lady Rodney, Mrs. Beauclerk, ete. Among the notables of 
the other sex whom he has painted may be named Macaulay, Disraeli, 
Lockhart, Sir Edwin Landseer, Lords Hardinge, Gough, Campbell, 


Derby, Palmerston, Clyde, Russell, and his brother, Sir J. Hope 
Grant. Some of Mr. Grant’s earlier pictures belong to a class which 
he has since ceased to cultivate; such as, in 1837, the ‘ Meet of His 
Majesty’s Stag-hounds,’ painted for the Earl of Chesterfield. Contain- 
ing forty-six portraits of celebrated sportsmen, it attracted much atten- 
tion, and was subsequently engraved. The ‘Melton Hunt,’ which fol- 
lowed, was purchased by the Duke of Wellington, and also engraved, 
Sir Edwin Landseer having declined the honour intended to be con- 
ferred upon him as successor to the late Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
Francis Grant was last week, at a very full attendance of members, 
unanimously, elected President of the Royal Academy of Arts. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. ] 


Nos. 48, 49.-HORACE AND JAMES SMITH. 


Both born in London, James in 1775, and Horace in 1779; James 
died in 1839, Horace in 1840. A celebrated literary duumvirate ; 
were the sons of Robert Smith, solicitor to the Board of Ordnance. 
James was articled to his father, was subsequently taken into partner- 
ship, and eventually succeeded to his business as well as to his official 
appointment. Horace became a member of the Stock Exchange. Per- 
haps no two situations in life could at first sight appear less favour- 
able to the cultivation of the muses than a lawyer’s desk and Capel 
Court; but James and Horace Smith triumphed over obstacles that 
would have crushed less genial natures, and went on from step to step 
till they left their names deeply graven in the literature of their time, 
Their first effusions were contributed to the ‘Pic Nic’ newspaper, 
established by Colonel Greville, in 1802. They also wrote largely for 
the ‘Monthly Mirror’ and the ‘London Review,’ and some of their 
best vers de société appeared in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ while 
under Thomas Campbell’s editorship. But the work by which the 
brothers are best known, and by which they will be longest remembered, 
is the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ which appeared on the reopening of Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1812, and of which twenty-two editions have been 
sold. The popularity of this work appears to have satisfied the ambi- 
tion of the elder brother. But soon afterwards Horace became an in- 
defatigable novel-wyiter. He commenced his novels with ‘ Gaieties 
and Gravities’ in 1825, and ended them with ‘ Love and Mesmerism ? 
in 1845; and within these twenty years he also gave to the public 
‘Brambletye House,’ ‘Tor Hill,’ ‘ Reuben Apsley,’ ‘ Zillah,’ ‘The New 
Forest,’ ‘Adam Brown,’ ete., all of which were well received. 

[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 50.—JEAN JOSEPH LOUIS BLANC. 


B. at Madrid, October 28, 1813. A French publicist and histo- 
rian. He is of Corsican extraction, his mother, #ée Estelle Pozzo di 
Borgo, being the sister of the famous diplomatist of that name. For 
the biographical notice of Louis Blanc, we refer our readers to No. 
XX. of our First series, which contains an eloquent page of his senti- 
ments. ‘The ietter we now reproduce shows how absurd and untruth- 
ful was the accusation so often brought against him, that he was the 
creator and organizer of the famous ‘ National Workshops.’ 


(Translation.) 

“My dear Sir,—I am astonished that so worthy a man as Mr. Cobden 
should have the opinion you tell me on the results of my political conduct, 
and should still believe me to be the organizer of the ‘ National Workshops ;’ 
a calumny so apparent nowadays, that even the boldest libellers dare not re- 
produce it. 

“ As regards this book of which you speak, and by which I ought to con- 
found my detractors, how is it that you do not know that it exists; that it is 
entitled ‘ Appel aux Honnétes Gens,’ and that it has acquired an immense 
success ? 

“T am now publishing a monthly journal, entitled ‘Le Nouveau Monde,’ 
which, with my third volume of the ‘ History of the Revolution,’ places me in 
the absolute impossibility of working at anything else, my time is so much ab- 
sorbed. 

“Adieu. I thank you for not having forgotten me, and I beg you to believe 
in all my devotion. 

“ (Signed) Louis Branc. 
London, 12th August, 1849.” 


[From the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq. | 


Nos. 51, 52, & XXIII—EBENEZER GERARD. 

B. at Norwich about 1790; d. at Glasgow, January 13, 1826. A 
poet and an artist of the Cruikshank genus. Was very popular in 
his native town. He would have attained a respectable rank in his 
profession but for a sort of paralysis, which, when but a young man, 
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seized upon his hands, rendering one powerless without the aid and 
guidance of the other; so that of him it may be literally said, that the 
left hand always knew what the right was doing. 

From Norwich Gerard removed with his family to Liverpool (vi- 
brating between that town and Manchester) in 1824. In 1825 he 
published his ‘ Letters in Rhyme.’ On the 21st June of that year, one 
of his friends received from him the following scrap, which we give in 
his own words :—‘ Prepare to be astonished! Iam no longer my own 
property ! TI have accepted an offer of a salary to dedicate my undi- 
vided talent to the benefit of my employer. £200 a year; dinner and 
tea; in fact, a most liberal offer. Quarter’s salary in advance. Re- 
member, you are the cause of this effect, which I hope will not prove 
defective.” On the 1st November in that same year, he and his family 
sailed for Glasgow, whither his employer and his establishment were 
bound. Of the nature of his new occupation—his “swre of dinner 
existence,’ as he is pleased to call it, he gives the following whimsical 
description :—‘*’Tis portrait-painting on the principle of division of 
labour. I make face—Tom makes coat—and Dick buttons. Bill gives 
the picture, and Jack takes the money.—D’ye see ? F@S~” 

Poor fellow! he was destined but to a brief enjoyment of the plea- 
sures and advantages of his new engagement, for he died on the 13th 
January following. 

His poetry and sketches remind us much of Scarron. 
pound Bank-note is also from his whimsical pencil. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. ] 


The one- 


No. 53.—TYRONE POWER. 

B. at Waterford, 1795; lost in the Atlantic on board the ‘ Presi- 
dent,’ March, 1841. A very celebrated Irish comedian. Having lost 
his father at a very early age, he went with his mother to Cardiff, in 
South Wales. The annual visit of a Thespian troop to Cardiff, and 
especially the performance of ‘ Romeo,” appears to have fired the ima- 
gination of young Tyrone, who, at the age of sixteen, immediately after 
one of their visits, suddenly left the maternal home, and was found to 
have joined their corps at Monmouth. Like most young actors, he 
imagined tragedy to be his forte, but not succeeding, he was induced 
by his mother to return to her snug little cottage at Cardiff. By the 
aid of “The Waterford Powers” she obtained for her son a semi-mili- 
tary appointment, and he was sent to South Africa in some office at- 
tached to the Commissariat. After a few years spent there in a life of 
extraordinary adventures, both by flood and field, Power returned to 
England to recruit his health, and then his stage mania revived; he 
again embarked in the histrionic profession. But alas! he still per- 
sisted in acting tragedy, at which the audience laughed, and like Liston, 
Reeve, and many others who have laboured under a similar delusion, 
our hero was at length, though very reluctantly, convinced of his mistake. 
He then essayed “genteel comedy,” occasionally, however, returning 
to his favourite tragedy. He ultimately found his way to London, 
where he went nearly the whole round of the minor theatres without 
attracting much attention. In 1821 he appeared at the Olympic, 
where he became the principal actor, and, in 1822, acting and stage- 
manager. On the 19th January, 1824, he made his first appearance 
at the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. Thomas Rodwell, the manager, having 
picked up the copy of an old Irish farce, which he was about to pro- 
duce under a new title, he was at a loss for an actor to take the great 
comic part, which was now called ‘ Paddy O’ Halloran,’ a most strange- 
talking, whisky-loving, Irish footman. The gentleman intended for 
that honour was unfortunately 202 est. In this extremity Rodwell 
asked Mr. Power, as a personal favour, if he would condescend to go 
out of his line, and “do a bit of Irish by way of experiment.” Power 
objected, saying that “he had no idea of playing low Irishmen.” The 
manager, however, at length prevailed, and Mr. Power was induced to 
degrade his gentility by playing a vulgar Irishman. This accident, as 
it were, was Tyrone’s first stepping-stone to fame and wealth. Charles 
Connor, the great delineator of Irish characters, died soon after (1826), 
and Tyrone Power instantly became his worthy successor, and one of 
the most attractive actors of the day. From this time he had lucrative 
engagements at the leading London houses,—Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, and the Haymarket,—receiving at the latter no less than £120 
per week! In 1837, and also in 1838, he had made short and suc- 
cessful trips to America. His last public appearance in London was 
at the Haymarket Theatre on the 1st August, 1840, as Tim, in the 
‘Irish Lion,’ immediately after which he set out on his third and fatal 
voyage to the New World. On the 11th of March, 1841, he embarked 
at New York on board the new steamship ‘ President,’ which had 


already made several successful voyages, on his return to his native 
country. The sad fate of that vessel is enveloped in mystery; she is 
supposed to have foundered with all on board (128 souls), on the 13th 
or 14th of March, while beating between Nantucket Shoals and 
George’s Bank. She was last sighted by the ‘ Orpheus,’ Captain Cole, 
which sailed: in company with her on the 12th, after which no vestige 
of her was ever seen. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 54.-GUSTAVUS VAUGHAN BROOKE. 

B. at Hardwick Place, Dublin, April 25, 1818; lost in the Bay of 
Biscay, on board the ‘London,’ January 11th, 1866. An actor of 
high position on both sides of the Atlantic. Having lost his father, 
who was a gentleman of property, before he was seven years old, the 
first rudiments of education were instilled into him by his remaining 
parent, who for many years after lived in Dublin, in the house of her 
son. While a mere child, Master Brooke was sent by his mother to 
Edgeworth’s town-school, then conducted by a brother of Miss Edge- 
worth, the distinguished novelist. There his engaging manners made 
him quite the pet of the family, who selected him as a companion for 
Essex Edgeworth. Maria herself (the novelist) took a great interest 
in the welfare of the little student, and frequently admitted him to 
dine with her,—an honourable notice, which he regarded with a child- 
ish but natural pride. His progress in the school was very rapid, for 
his precocity was remarkable. Under the care of Lovell Edgeworth 
he was grounded in the knowledge of the ancient classics, and trained 
in all those exercises which promote a healthy development of body as 
well as of mind. He left the school of the Edgeworths to be placed 
under the direction of the Rev. William Jones, to whom was confided . 
the task of preparing him for college, as his mother intended to have 
him educated for the Irish Bar. At the time we speak of, Mr. Macready 
was fulfilling a brief engagement in Dublin. Gustavus, then fourteen 
years of age, requested permission to go to the theatre. His desire 
was granted, and that night proved an era in his existence. He left 
the theatre in a state of excitement bordering upon ecstasy ; his mind 
was made up, and from that hour he resolved to be an actor. He 
made his first appearance at the Dublin Theatre in 1833, in the cha- 
racter of ‘William Tell,’ being then only fifteen years of age. After 
playing for brief periods at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and some other 
places, he was engaged to appear at the Victoria Theatre, in London, 
where he played ‘ Virginius ? three times a week for a month. After this : 
his progress was rapid, and having perfected himself by performing 
several years in the provinces and in his native country, he ultimately 
accepted an engagement at the Olympic, where he appeared in the 
character of ‘ Othello,’ on the 2nd January, 1848. It was a brilliant 
triumph. The whole audience rose and greeted him with loud and re- 
peated cheers; he had fired them with enthusiastic excitement; and, 
from that moment, was acknowledged as one of the greatest tragedians 
of the day. After a successful tour in America, from 1851 to 1853, 
he appeared at Drury Lane in September of the latter year. In 1854 
he went to Australia, where he remained until 1861, when he returned 
to England, and again appeared at Drury Lane in ‘ Othello,’ his best 
impersonation. In October, 1862, he commenced a very successful 
engagement at the City of London Theatre, and from that time ful- 
filled a series of starring engagements in the provinces. 

Like Tyrone Power, he found an untimely end im the stormy Atlan- 
tic. His countryman and brother-actor was returning full of joy to 
“Green Eri;” Brooke was on his way to Australia, there to gain 
fresh laurels. He is stated by the rescued survivors of the ‘ London’ 
to have exerted his strength to the utmost in keeping the ship afloat. 
Attired only in a red Crimean shirt and trousers, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, Mr. G. V. Brooke exerted himself incessantly. He went back- 
wards and forwards at the pumps until working at them was found to 
be useless, and when last seen, about four hours before the steamer | 
went down, he was leaning with grave composure upon one of the 
half-doors of the companion. His chin was resting upon both hands, 
and his arms were on the top of the door, which he gently swayed to 
and fro whilst he calmly watched the scene. One of the passengers 
who saw him has said, ‘‘ He had worked wonderfully, and in fact more 
bravely than any other man on board the ship.” To the steward, who — 
made himself known, Mr. Brooke said, “If you succeed in saving 
yourself, give my farewell to the people at Melbourne.” These were 
his last words. His last thoughts were sacred to his own breast. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 
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aoe No. 55.—NAPOLEON III. 


B. at Paris, 20th April, 1808. In our first Volume we gave, at page 
109, an autograph of the Emperor, accompanied by a biographical no- 
tice (page 33). We also gave in the second Volume, page 134, a long 
letter of his, dated from the Château of Arenemberg, in Switzerland, 
and addressed to Dr. Antomarchi, the physician of Napoleon I. at St. 
Helena. The autograph we have now the good fortune to present to 
our readers is one of peculiar interest; it was written by Prince Louis 
Napoleon when an exile in London. The letter was addressed to Mr. 
D. Forbes Campbell, enclosing the original, in the French language, of 
a letter the Prince had addressed to the editor of the ‘Times,’ and of 
which he asked his friend Mr. Campbell to make a translation. This 


letter was published in the ‘‘times’ of the 23rd April, 1847, and is as 
follows:— «< 


“¢Sir,—A member of the Chamber of Deputies, M. le Baron Lecouteulx, had 
the hardihood to assert, in the sittmg of the 17th instant, that in 1836 I vio- 
lated the solemn engagement, in consideration of which, he ayers, I was gra- 
ciously pardoned. A few months ago, Monsieur Capefigue, in the ninth 
volume of his ‘L’Europe depuis l’avénement du Roi Louis-Philippe,’ propa- 
gated the same calumny. Thus I am reluctantly constrained once more to re- 
fute malevolence which neither my prolonged captivity nor my present retired 
mode of life has sufficed to silence. 

“In 1836 the French Government made no attempt to negotiate terms for 
my liberation, for it knew full well that I preferred a solemn trial to being 
merely set at liberty. Nothing then was exacted of me, for the simple reason 
that there was nothing to require of me; nor can I have conceded aught, since 
I craved no concession of the Government. Accordingly, in 1840 M. Frank 
Carré, the Procureur-General, when reading my indictment before the Court 
of Peers, was obliged to admit that my liberation was quite unconditional 
(witness the ‘Moniteur’ of the 30th September, 1840). When, therefore, I 
returned to Europe in 1837, that I might close the eyelids of my dying mother, 
no moral obligation forbade my doing so. ‘ 

“Tf, in order to accomplish that act of filial duty, I had been weak enough 
to violate a promise, the French Government would not have found it neces- 
aary, in 1838, to assemble a corps d'armée for the purpose of forcing me to 
quit Switzerland; a summons to keep my engagement would have sufficed. 
Moreover, if I had broken my word, the French Government would never 
have placed reliance in it afterwards; yet, far from that having been the case, 
it repeatedly intimated to me, during my confinement at Ham, that upon my 
making certain pledges to the present dynasty, the doors of my prison would 
be forthwith thrown open. 

Now if I had as little regard as some would have it believed, for what, in 
my estimation, is most sacred— gvod faith,—I should have unhesitatingly sub- 
scribed whatever conditions were proposed; whereas, on the contrary, I pre- 
ferred to remain six years a prisoner, and to incur the perils of a hazardous 
escape, sooner than submit to terms which I deemed to be degrading. 

“ Let those who list censure my political life; let them, if they please, mis- 
represent my actions, nay, distort my motives, I shall not murmur, for I know 
that public opinion is inexorable towards the fallen; but never shall I suffer 
any one to asperse my honour, which, thank God, I have preserved unsullied 
through many severe trials. 

‘ Confident, Sir, that in the spirit of justice you will give insertion to the 
preceding refutation, 

“T remain, Sir, yours, 
“NapoLeon Louis BONAPARTE. 

“ King Street, St. James’s, April 22.” 


(Translation.) 
€ King St., 21sé April, 1847. 
“My dear Mr. Campbell,—You would do me a great favour by kindly 
translating in your excellent English style the enclosed letter, which I am 
obliged to address to the newspapers. 
“T will send to-morrow at 12 o’clock for the answer, and I hope you will 
have the kindness to render me this service. 
“ Receive the assurance of my sentiments of esteem and friendship. 
* (Signed) Narozxon Louis B,” 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 56.—DR. HENRI CONNEAU. 


B. at Milan, 1802, of French parents. -A celebrated French phy- 
sician, and formerly doctor to Queen Hortense. He afterwards at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of Louis Napoleon, with whom he shared 
alike his prosperity and adversity. He was arrested and condenmed 
with him in the affair of Boulogne, demanded as a special favour to 
share his cell, and aided his escape from the fortress of Ham. 

On the re-establishment of the Empire, Dr. Conneau, who had re- 
mained private physician to the Prince, was appointed first physician 
to the Emperor. 

In 1852 he was elected to the Corps Législatif as the Government 
candidate for Péronne, and re-elected in 1857. He was decorated in 
1849 with the Cross, and in 1856 raised to the dignity of Commander 
ot the Légion d'honneur. 


The letter we publish is dated Elysée, 18th Sept., 1849, and is ad- 
dressed to Mr. D. Forbes Campbell, offering him on the part of the 
Emperor (then President) the Cross of the Léyion @honneur. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 57.—JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, 
LORD LYNDHURST. 


B. at Boston, U.8., 1772; d. Oct. 12, 1868. A celebrated English 
Judge and statesman, whose father, an eminent painter, had emigrated 
to America, and there the future English peer first saw the light. 
When about two years of age, his father brought him to England, where 
he was ultimately educated, first by a private tutor, and afterwards at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was elected fellow of his college, and 
received the appointment of “travelling bachelor,’ upon which he 
visited the United States. On his return to England he commenced 
the study of the law, and in 1797 was called to the Bar. Although 
his great abilities were generally admitted amongst the members of his 
own profession, still he was almost unknown to the general public till 
the year 1817, when he assisted Sir Charles Wetherell in defending 
Watson and Thistlewood on their trial for high treason. His singular 
talents, as displayed on this occasion, recommended him to the govern- 
ing party of the time; and, although he had hitherto evinced liberal 
views in politics, he embraced the offers made to him by the Tory 
party. In 1818 he became Chief-Justice of the county palatine of 
Chester; and soon afterwards entered Parliament for the borough of 
Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. In 1819 he rose to the grade of 
King’s Serjeant, and was in the same year knighted and appointed 
Solicitor-General. In the following year he conducted the prosecu- 
tion in two great trials—those of the Cato Street conspirators, and of 
Queen Caroline in the House of Lords. He became Attorney-General 
in 1824, and in 1826 was made Master of the Rolls. When the ques- 
tion of Roman Catholic emancipation came before the House of Com- 
mons, in 1827, he energetically opposed the measure; but two years 
afterwards strenuously supported it, declaring that he ‘felt no appre- 
hension for the safety of the church.” He had previously accepted the 
Chancellorship and had been created Lord Lyndhurst. In 1830 he was 
appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in that capacity earned 
the highest distinction as an acute and impartial judge. During the 
proceedings consequent upon the introduction of the Reform Bill into 
the House of Lords, so strenuous was his opposition, that he was re- 
garded as the head of the Conservative party in the Upper House. At 
one period it was actually proposed to him to form a new ministry, in 
conjunction with the Duke of Wellington; a project which fell to the 
ground on account of the refusal of Sir Robert Peel and other mode- 
rate Conservatives to join his cabinet. In 1834, the Great Seal was 
confided to him under the Peel administration; but he retired with his 
party a short time afterwards. In 1841, however, Sir Robert Peel re- 
turned to power; whereupon Lord Lyndhurst, for the third time, ac- 
cepted the Chancellorship, and retained it until the retirement of his 
chief, in 1846. From that period, his speeches in the House of Lords 
became fewer in number, but carried no less weight with his hearers. 
When past the great age of eighty years, he delivered remarkable 
speeches relative to the war with Russia, on Cambridge University 
reform, life peerages, and the defences of the country. 


[From the Collection of R. J, Greene, Esq. | 


No. 58.—WILLIAM SCOTT, LORD STOWELL. 


B. at Heworth, 1745 ; d. in Berkshire, 1836. An eminent English 
lawyer, who was the elder brother of Lord Chancellor Eldon. He 
pursued a distinguished career at the University of Oxford, after which 
he entered himself of the Middle Temple as a student of the law. In 
1780 he was called to the Bar, and was admitted of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Doctors’ Commons. A couple of years previously, he 
had made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who caused him to be ad- 
mitted a member of the celebrated Literary Club. His great learning 
and eminently social qualities soon enabled him to distinguish himself 
in that branch of the legal profession which he had chosen. He be- 
came, in rapid succession, Registrar of the Court of Faculties, Judge of 
the Consistory Court, Vicar-General to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and, in 1798, was appointed Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 
In 1801 he was chosen as the Parliamentary Representative of the 
University of Oxford, and held his seat in the House of Commons 
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until 1821, at which period he was created Baron Stowell, of Stowell 
Park. In ecclesiastical law and the law of nations, he is the greatest 
English authority. His invaluable decisions as an ecclesiastical judge 
have been reported by Drs. Phillimore, Edwards, Haggard, etc. 


[From the Collection of W. A. Day, Esq.] 


No. 59.—EDWARD, LORD THURLOW. 


B. in Suffolk, 1732; d. at Brighton, 1826. An eminent English 
lawyer, who was in 1754 called to the Bar, and in the course of a few 
years rose to a high reputation in his profession. After being ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel, he entered Parliament, and was there distin- 
guished as a strenuous supporter of Lord North’s administration, par- 
ticularly with respect to the policy pursued towards the Americans. 
This conduct caused him to gain the favour of George III., who, du- 
ring twenty years, evinced considerable personal regard for him. He was 
appointed Solicitor-General in 1770, Attorney-General in the follow- 
ing year, and in 1778 became Lord Chancellor, being at the same time 
created Baron Thurlow. He held the great seal during the four sub- 
sequent years, which formed the term of the North Ministry, and was, 
according to the King’s desire, allowed to retain it in the Rockingham 
administration, which supplanted that of Thurlow’s former colleagues. 
His opposition to the new cabinet was, however, so energetic and so 
clearly avowed, that his continuance in office was stoutly opposed by 
Mr. Fox. On the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, Fox assisted 
Lord North to form a coalition ministry, and Thurlow, although the 
King desired that he might continue to keep possession of the great 
seal, was compelled to resign it. He, nevertheless, exercised a large 
share of influence in the national councils, as a member of that coterie 
termed by Junius “the King’s friends.” When Pitt became minister, 
in 1783, Lord Thurlow was again appointed Lord Chancellor, and 
retained the office during the nine succeeding years. At length, how- 
ever, he, as formerly under the Rockingham ministry, began actually 
to oppose measures which Pitt had introduced into Parliament. Pitt 
informed the King that either himself or Lord Thurlow must retire ; 
whereupon His Majesty intimated to Thurlow that the great seal must 
pass into other hands. Thurlow, who had relied upon the King’s 
friendship, was astonished at this communication, and was even bold 
enough to declare that “no man had a right to treat another as the 
King had treated him.” He retired in 1792. Subsequently, on a 
few occasions, he voted against his former colleagues, and is under- 
stood to have been consulted on legal business by the royal family ; 
but from this period until his death he exerted little influence on pub- 
lic affairs. 

[From the Collection of W. A. Day, Esq.] 


No. 60.—WILLIAM CONYNGHAM, LORD PLUNKET. 


B. at Newton, Cork, 1764; d. near Bray, in Ireland, 1854. An 
Trish lawyer and statesman, who, having distinguished himself by his 
oratorical talents while a student at Trinity College, Dublin, was re- 
turned to the Irish Parliament, through the influence of the Earl of 
Charlemont. In 1787 he was called to the Bar, and obtained such a 
large practice that, by the year 1807, he had acquired a fortune. In 
the same year he was returned to the British House of Commons, when 
he attached himself to the Whigs, and became a powerful orator of that 
party. In 1827 he was created Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland, and a peer of the United Kingdom. During the 
passage of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill, he was the constant 
adviser of the Duke of Wellington in the English House of Lords. In 
1830 he became Lord Chancellor of Ireland, which post he retained 
until the year 1841: Lord Plunket’s later years were spent apart 
from political life—in retirement at his estate in Ireland. He was a 
great and impassioned orator; but though he has been compared to 
Pitt and Burke, he was too deficient in the profounder principles of 
legislation to equal those statesmen. 


[From the Collection of R. J. Greene, Esq.] 


No. 61.—CHARLES SWAIN. 


B. in Manchester, 18 03. A celebrated English poet, “ whose repu- 
tation as a song-writer,” says a popular American journal, “is world- 
wide, and who deserves his celebrity.” He lost his father when only 
six years of age; but like all distinguished men he owes much to his 


mother, a Parisian by birth, from whom he inherited his poetic tem- 
perament. Placed under the care of the Rev. W. Johns he became a 
good general scholar. At fifteen he quitted school for the dye-works 
of his uncle, M. Tavaré—a gentleman of classical taste and great eru- 
dition, speaking nine languages—with whom he remained fourteen 
years; but finding the occupation uncongenial to his health, he aban- 
doned it to join the firm of Lockett and Co., engravers, of Manchester, 
of whom he afterwards purchased a branch of the business, which he 
still carries on. An ‘admirable poem” of his, ‘ The Escaped Con- 
vict,’ printed in the ‘Literary Gazette,’ then in its glory, in 1825, first 
attracted notice and due applause, and he soon became generally known 
as a writer of poetry for the annuals and other periodicals. In 1827 
he published with great success, a volume entitled ‘ Metrical Essays,’ 
which was followed, in 1831, by his much-praised longer poem, ‘ The 
Mind (translated into French by Le Chevalier de Chatelain), and other 
Poems,’ a volume of a very high order, which has reached several edi- 
tions. In 1832, Mr. Swain published ‘Dryburgh Abbey,’ a poem on 
the death of Sir Walter Scott. He also wrote extensively for different 
magazines, but some fifteen years elapsed before he brought out one of — 
his most carefully finished productions, ‘ Dramatic Chapters, and other 
Poems,’ in 1847, which was followed, in 1849, by a volume of lyrics 
under the title of ‘ English Melodies,’ full of the most graceful, spirited, 
and melodious Lieder. In 1853 appeared his ‘ Letters of Laura d’ Au- 
vergne, and other Lyrics,’ and ten years afterwards his latest work, 
‘Art and Fashion,’ a volume containing poetical sketches of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Haydon, Leonardo da Vinci, and other great painters. 
In England as well as in America many of Mr. Swain’s songs have 
been adapted to music by Balfe, Le Chevalier Neukomm, Linley, 
Loder, Randegger, Mori, Romer, Laud, Nelson, etc., and have become 
the national property of all classes. In America frequent editions of 
his poems have been printed, and some of them have been translated 
into French, German, Italian, and even Greek. Well may Southey 
say of him :—“ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials; if ever 
man were born to be a poet, he was; and if Manchester is not proud 
of him yet, the time will certainly come when it will be so.” In pri- 


vate life as well as in appearance Mr. Swain is the personification of a 


poet. His home, too, seems to idealize the thoughts so beautifully 
expressed by himself :— 


“ Home’s not merely roof and room,— 
It needs something to endear it ; 
Home is where the heart can bloom,— 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet,— 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet—and only sweet— 
When there’s one we love to meet us!” 


[From the Collection of the Editor.) 


No. 62.—MARY CATHERINE HUME-ROTHERY, 


B. in London, December 14, 1824. A distinguished authoress. 
She is the youngest daughter of the celebrated Joseph Hume, M.P., 
and under her father’s roof received a most careful and highly intellec- 
tual education, one of her many advantages being a thorough training 
in French, German, and Italian. In a letter written to a friend, in 
which she speaks most affectionately of her great father, she says :— 
“T enjoyed also the far higher advantage of the moral influence of my 
dear father’s nobly unselfish and useful life. As soon as we were old 
enough to write tolerably, we all—girls especially—learned to help him 
by copying, and later, writing letters for him, and were always asso- 
ciated by him to the utmost in all his views, interests, and occupations. 
Of amusements, except for and with his family, he never dreamed. 
Among my very earliest remembrances is that of my dear father’s play- 
ing at, and leading childish games with us, on his rare leisure evenings 
at home, and our greatest treats in later years consisted in doing some- 
thing or going somewhere with him... . Inevitably we grew up 
with a profound affection for, and pride in, our father, and the deepest 
interest in his public labours. I am, therefore, from my very cradle, 
a thorough-bred reformer, and on the side of all progress, in polities, 
religion, science, social questions, education, etc.” Mrs. Hume- 
Rothery was early given to writing poetry, but her first literary effort 
was a short ‘Memoir’ of Charles Augustus Tulk, M.P., published at 
Boston, U. 8. Early attracted by the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, Mrs. Hume-Rothery joined the New Christian Church, to which 
Mr. Tulk belonged, and the memoir was written to do justice to his 
views and character. Her next publication was a volume of poems, 
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‘The Bridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other Poems,’ 1853, dedicated 
to her father. The volume was favourably received, though many re- 
viewers expressed much surprise at the appearance in the poetical 
world of a daughter of the practical Joseph Hume. In 1857 she pub- 
lished a novel, ‘The Wedding Guests, or the Happiness of Life ;’ also 
a second volume of poems, ‘ Normiton,’ etc.; and in 1862, a long- 
contemplated theological work, ‘Twelve Obscure Texts of Scripture, 
Illustrated according to the Spiritual Sense” About the same time 
appeared her poem, ‘Sappho,’ which expressed the author’s views on 
the much-vexed “ man-and-woman question.” ‘The Golden Rule, or 
Seven Stories for Children,’ was published in 1863, and universally 
and justly praised. The severe ‘ Athenæum”? says of this amiable 
book :—‘‘ This author knows well how to write little tales, such as 
real children delight in reading.” In the meantime, she also contri- 
buted articles, reviews, and poems to different magazines. In July, 
1864, she was married to the Rev. William Rothery (now Hume- 
Rothery), a clergyman of the Church of England, who, for his and her 
conscientious religious views, was, notwithstanding sixteen years’ ser- 
vice and the high and unblemished character he bore, driven from his 
position in the establishment; but, resolved not to be driven from his 
vocation as a teacher of Gospel truth, he now ministers to a New 
Church congregation, at Middleton, near Manchester. Mrs. Hume- 
Rothery’s latest publication is—‘ Anti-Mourning; a Lecture against 
the Unchristian Custom of wearing Mourning,’ which contains much 
that is truly good, useful, and true. All her works and doings show 
her as a woman of great talents and genius, and she is no less practi- 
cal than poetical, having inherited her great father’s clear practical 
sense, sound judgment, and sociable nature, which made him enjoy, 
and feel himself at home, in all kinds and varieties of society. . She 
says herself :—‘“ I heartily subscribe to the axiom, that ‘man is a gre- 
garious animal,’ and prefer Auman nature to the most beautiful natural 
scenery, though I think I enjoy that as much as almost any one can.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 63.—CHARLES KEAN, 
(See First Series, p. 16.) 


B.in 1811. Son of Edmund Kean. Was educated at Eton, where 
he won distinction both in the school exercises and the athletic sports 
indulged in by the youths at the school. On his father’s affairs get- 
ting deranged in 1827, he was recalled from Eton, and was offered a 
cadetship in the service of the East India Company ; but this he de- 
clined, in consequence of his desire to be near and to assist his parents, 
particularly his mother, to whom he was warmly attached. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to embrace his father’s profession, and having been 
offered an engagement at Drury Lane Theatre by Mr. Price, the then 
lessee, he made his first appearance there on the 1st of October, 1827, 
in the character of Norval, in Home’s tragedy of ‘ Douglas.’ He had 
not yet reached the age of seventeen, and was a mere stripling. He was 
but partially successful, and was even severely “written down ” by the 
press. In these circumstances he offered to relieve the manager from 
the engagement, but this Mr. Price declined, and Mr. Kean continued 
to linger on at Drury Lane till the end of the season, appearing in a 
variety of youthful characters (while acting one of which, Frederick, in 
‘Lover’s Vows,’ he made the acquaintance of Miss Ellen Tree, after- 
wards his wife), but obtained no change in the verdict which had been 
pronounced against him. He now went on a tour in the provinces, 
and while acting in Glasgow became reconciled to his father, then re- 
siding in the Isle of Bute, a disagreement having occurred between the 
father and son in consequence of the latter persisting in going upon 
the stage against the former’s wish. The elder Kean acted a night in 
the western Scottish capital for his son’s benefit, which produced a 
crowded house and receipts amounting to nearly £800. Mr. Charles 
Kean returned to Drury Lane in January, 1829, and made his first de- 
cided “hit” in the character of ‘Sir Edward Mortimer.’ He now 
visited America, and returned to England in 1833, and appeared at 
Covent Garden, where he again, and for the last time, played in the 
same piece with his father. After his father’s death, Mr. Kean played 
in Knowles’s ‘ Wife,’ with Miss Ellen Tree and Knowles himself. The 
piece was very successful, and had a considerable run both at Covent 
Garden and at the Olympic. About this time Mr. Kean was offered 
a comparatively low salary at Drury Lane, when he replied that he 


would never set foot upon the London boards at less than £50 a night. | 


“Then,” said the theatrical treasurer, Mr. Bunn, “I fear you may bid 
a long farewell to London, for the days of such salaries are gone for 


ever.” This prophecy, however, was soon falsified, for within five years, 
during which he had realized £20,000 by acting in the provinces, Mr. 
Kean entered Drury Lane with an engagement in his pocket at £50 a 
night, and was paid that sum for fifty nights by the very man who 
had declared such a thing impossible. He now took a leading part in 
his profession, and was offered an engagement by Mr. Macready, at 
Covent Garden, in 1837, but declined it, and appeared again at Drury 
Lane, and with Mr. Webster at the Haymarket, in both houses with 
eminent success. On the 30th of March, 1830, Mr. Kean was enter- 
tained at a public dinner in Drury Lane Theatre, and was presented 
with a magnificent silver vase, worth £200. He was now the most 
eminent actor, Mr. Macready alone excepted, in England, royalty it- 
self having condescended to approve his performances. He now paid 
a second visit to America, and returning to England in 1840, resumed 
his old place at the Haymarket, and also “starred ” in the provinces. 
In 1842, while in Dublin, he married Miss Ellen Tree, who proved a 
valuable coadjutor to him in his professional pursuits. After once 
more visiting the New World, along with his wife, Mr. Kean, in 1849, 
was entrusted with the management of the royal Christmas theatricals 
at Windsor Castle. He had now become lessee of the Princess’s The- 
atre, where he revived the plays of Shakespeare in a style of magmifi- 
cence never before attempted, and with which his name will long be 
favourably connected. He resigned the lesseeship of the Princess’s at 
the close of the season of 1860, and, along with Mrs. Kean, accepted 
short engagements in London and the provinces. 

A second and more valuable testimonial was presented to Mr. 
Charles Kean in the summer of 1861, by the hands of Mr, Gladstone 
on behalf of his admirers. Mr. and Mrs. Kean have since visited Aus- 
tralia, California, ete., performing with great success. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 64—MRS. CHARLES KEAN. 


B. 1805. Better known by her maiden name of Miss Ellen Tree; 
is a daughter of a gentleman who held an appointment in the East 
India House. Shé first appeared in public at Covent Garden, in the 
character of Olivia in ‘Twelfth Night,’ on the benefit of her sister Miss 
M. Tree. She next acted in Edinburgh and Bath, obtaining subse- 
quently an engagement at Drury Lane, her first part being Violante 
in the ‘ Wonder.’ In 1829 she transferred her services to Covent 
Garden, her first appearance in a tragic part being in Miss Kemble’s 
play of ‘Francis the First.’ Her success induced her, on the occasion 
of her benefit, to assume the part of Romeo to the Juliet of Miss 
Kemble. Some seasons later, she obtained one of her greatest triumphs 
as the hero of Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘ Ion,’ and another as Myrrha in Lord 
Byron’s ‘Sardanapalus” Between the years 1836 and 1839, she 
visited America, and met with an enthusiastic reception, In 1842 
she married Mr. Charles Kean, with whose career at the Princess’s 
Theatre and elsewhere, her name is so intimately mixed up, that there 
is no need to record it here. 

The letter we publish is the first she wrote as Mrs. Kean. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 65.—CATHERINE HAYES. 


B. at Limerick, in 1828; d. at Sydenham, August 11th, 1861. A 
celebrated English cantatrice. When only ten years of age, little 
Catherine was overheard singing in a woodbine arbour, in the garden 
of the Earl of Limerick. The listeners, among whom was the Bishop 
of Limerick, were delighted by her delicious voice, and the extraor- 
dinary evidence she gave of great natural musical talent. She was 
immediately taken in hand, and received some elementary musical 
instruction from a lady in Limerick, a highly-accomplished amateur, 
and was afterwards placed by the Bishop and some of his friends under 
the tuition of Signor Antonio Sapio, in Dublin, where she took up her 
residence in April, 1839. In a month she was able to sing at a con- 
cert with her master. She remained a pupil of Signor Sapio until 
August, 1842, having, during the interval, continued to appear at the 
best concerts in Dublin, and already commanding high terms. In 
September, 1841, she had been introduced to Lablache, the mighty 
basso, who, after testing her powers, advised her to turn her attention 
to operatic singing. She then went to Paris, to take finishing lessons 
from Manuel Garcia, who, at the end of eighteen months, said he 
could not add a single grace or charm to her beautiful voice, and ad- 
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vised her to proceed immediately to Italy, where alone she could obtain 
the requisite finish and practice for the lyric stage. She accordingly 
went to Milan, and placed herself under the instruction of Signor 
Felice Ronconi (brother of the celebrated barytone), professor of singing 
to the Conservatorio. 

On the 10th May, 1845, Miss Catherine Hayes made her first ap- 
pearance in opera at Marseilles, as Elvira in ‘I Puritani Her suc- 
cess was so decided, and her popularity increased so much during her 
three months’ stay at Marseilles, that Signor Provini offered her an 
engagement for the opera in Paris. She wisely, however, declined the 
brilliant offer, and returned to Milan, to resume her studies under 
Signor Ronconi. She next accepted an engagement at La Scala, 
Milan, and afterwards at Vienna, Venice, and again at Milan. She 
also visited Florence and Genoa, meeting everywhere with the most 
distinguished success. 

On Tuesday, April 10th, 1849, having been engaged by Mr. Dela- 
field, at a salary of £1300, Catherine Hayes made her first appearance 
in London at the Royal Italian Opera, in Donizetti's ‘Linda di Cha- 
mouni. The audience received her with rapturous welcome, which 
took her by surprise, and at first rendered her so nervous that she 
could scarcely command her powers. Her acting in the last scene was 
beautiful, pathetic, and forcible in the highest degree. Towards the 
close of the performance, those who observed her narrowly saw that 
she was affected by some overpowering emotion; and when the curtain 
fell, she was to be seen kneeling in a private box, sobbing at the feet 
of her first and dearest friend—the Bishop of Limerick. She had 
noticed him among the assembly, and at the first opportunity flew to 
pour out her joy and gratitude, ascribing to him every honour and 
reward she had gained. Her success was undoubted. 

Having accepted an engagement from Mr. Lumley, Catherine Hayes 
appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 2nd April, 1850. Her 
début in ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’ was a great success. 

During the winter of 1850-51, she went on a tour through Ireland, 
creating a furore scarcely inferior to the “ Lind mania” of 1847. She 
then went through the English counties, and afterwards proceeded to 
Rome, where her singing and acting created great delight. She was 
honouted with the diploma of the ‘‘ Accademia di Santa Cecilia,’ one 
of the oldest and most respected musical societies of Italy. 

From Rome she returned to London, where, during the season of 
1851, she was the star of the concert-room. In July and August, 
Miss Hayes visited Trouville and Havre; then returned to England, 
to sing at concerts in Manchester and Liverpool, Her final appearance 
in England for many years was at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. She 
then commenced one of the most singular journeys round the world 
ever undertaken by artiste. She left Liverpool in September, with Mr. 
Augustus Braham and Herr Menghis, for New York. Her commence- 
ment at New York was threatened with failure, in consequence of in- 
efficient management; but, fortunately, Mr. W. Evory Bushnell, a 
famous electioneering agent, seeing what might be done, boldly pro- 
posed to rescue her, and volunteered to carry her triumphantly through 
the length and breadth of the Union. She accordingly, by his advice, 
forfeited £3000, and permitted him to undertake the management of 
her tour. In December, 1851, she was at Philadelphia; she arrived 
at San Francisco in November, 1852, and was singing at California in 


1853. Her success in this region was marvellous; fabulous sums 
were paid for the choice of seats, and one ticket sold for 1150 dollars. 
She then departed for South America, and after visiting the principal 
cities, embarked for the gold-fields of Australia. She gave concerts in 
the Sandwich Islands, and arrived at Sydney in January, 1854. From 
Sydney she went to Melbourne and Adelaide. At Melbourne she be- 
came such a favourite, that when she announced her departure, a peti- 
tion, most numerously signed, was presented to her, begging her to 
continue her performances for some time. From Adelaide she pro- 
ceeded to India, giving concerts in Calcutta and Singapore. She then 
went to Batavia, and in the capital of Java she created an immense 
sensation. From thence she turned her steps to Port Phillip, re-visited 
Melbourne and Sydney, appeared at the Bendigo gold-fields, and sang 
at Hobart Town and Launceston. She then re-embarked for England 
in the ‘Royal Charter,’ arriving at Liverpool in August, 1856, after 
an absence of five years ; and in October she was married to Mr. Bush- 
nell (the manager of her tour), at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Catherine Hayes (for she retained her maiden name in public) con- 
tinued to sing at concerts, her voice having gained in power and lost 
nothing of its sweetness during her lengthened absence. After ful- 
filling an engagement with M. Jullien, Mrs. Bushnell went on provin- 
cial tours, and visited the south of France and Spain, whither her hus- 
band had been ordered by his physicians for his health. Mr. Bushnell 
was the victim of a hereditary malady, and they fixed their residence 
at Biarritz, hoping that the mild climate would completely restore 
him; he died, however, ere long, and his widow returned to England, 
o:cupying herself professionally in singing at concerts in London and 
the provinces. 

On Sunday, August 11, 1861, she died at Sydenham, in the zenith 
of her fame. In private life she was most amiable, and ever ready to 
assist the distressed ; by her friends she was idolized; by the public 
she was respected for the purity of her life, and admired for her great 
talents. She left property to the value of £16,000. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


Nos. XXIII.-KXV.—HABLOT K. BROWNE (“PHIZ”). 


We present our subscribers with three more sketches by the inimi- 
table “‘ Phiz.” A short time ago, Messrs. Routledge published a hu- 
morous book in verse, called ‘Sir Guy de Guy,’ a stirring quiz upon 
the sensational literature of the day, and Mr, Browne produced, con 
amore, a multitude of illustrations for it, in pen-and-ink, in his best 
style. Those we give are some of the designs which remained unused. 

The adventures of the hero and his bride eclipse Munchausen him- 
self, as the reader may judge by the “huge monstrosity, all jaw” 
(No. XXIIL), which swallowed them, after they had escaped the perils 
of the deep, by the aid of a life-belt (No. XXIV.), and reached a pirate 
ship (No. XXV.). The succession of situations which follows is too 
appalling to think of, but as travellers see strange things, the “facts ” 
are, of course, never questioned by the reader. 

Mr. George Halse, the sculptor, is understood to be the author of 
the book, under the nom de plume of Rattlebrain. 


[From the Collection of G. R, Sanderson, Esq.] 
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No. 66—JOHN FREEMAN MITFORD, 
LORD REDESDALE. 


B. 1748; d. 1830. An eminent English lawyer and statesman. 
Was educated at New College, Oxford, and having studied at Lincoln’s 
Inn, was called to the Bar. Devoting himself to Chancery practice, he 
soon obtained a high reputation; and, in 1782, published ‘A Treatise 
on Pleadings in Suits in the Court of Chancery.’ He was afterwards 
made a Welsh Judge. In 1789 he was chosen M.P. for Beeralston ; 
in 1793 he was appointed Solicitor-General, and in that capacity as- 
sisted in conducting the State trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thel- 
wall, He succeeded Sir John Scott (Lord Eldon) as Attorney-Gene- 
ral in 1799; and in 1801 was elected Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, on the resignation of Mr. Addington. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1802, and made Lord Chancellor and a member of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, but resigned the seals in March, 1806, in 
consequence of the death of Pitt. 

The letter we publish refers to the will of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Brunswick, mother of Caroline, Princess of Wales. 


[From the Collection of W. A. Day, Esq.] 


No. 67.—JAMES SCARLETT, LORD ABINGER. 


B. in Jamaica, 1769; d. on circuit at Bury St. Edmund’s, 1844. 
An eminent English lawyer. Was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and called to the bar im 1791. His success at the bar was 
very decided from the first, and every year added to his reputation and 
his emoluments. It was soon discovered that, from whatever cause, 
no young barrister gained so large a proportion of verdicts. Even 
while he was still a junior counsel, he was very frequently entrusted 
with the sole conduct of important cases. He was first introduced to 
the House of Commons in 1818, as one of the members for the city of 
Peterborough, under the patronage of Earl Fitzwilliam. When the 
Canning Administration came into power in 1827, Mr. Scarlett ac- 
cepted the office of Attorney-General. He was at the same time 
knighted. He retained his place throughout the administration of 
Lord Goderich; was succeeded by Sir Charles Wetherell when the 
Duke of Wellington became Premier in 1828; but was reinstated in 
1829, upon the dismissal of Sir Charles for his opposition to the Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation Bill. On Sir Robert Peel being appointed 
Premier in 1834, Sir James Scarlett was made Chief Baron, and a peer 
by the title of Baron Abinger, of Abinger, in the county of Surrey, and 
of the city of Norwich. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 68—THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES 
KENDAL BUSHE. 


B. 1767; d. 1843. One of the most eminent of the lawyers and 
statesmen who made the Courts and the Parliament of Ireland so bril- 
liant towards the close of the eighteenth century. Though he had to 
contend against such opponents as Ponsonby, Plunket, Flood, Grattan, 
Curran, and Saurin, he was never found unequal to the contest, whe- 
ther at the Bar or in the House. Mr. Bushe took office under the 
Liverpool Administration as Solicitor-General, and upon the death of 
Lord Downes, was raised to the Chief Justiceship of Ireland, and made 
a Privy Councillor; he shone in that high office as brightly as he had 
done as advocate and orator. The infirmities of a very advanced age 
at length compelled him to retire upon a pension of £3000 per annum ; 
and he had scarcely done so, when he was attacked by effusion upon 
the brain, and died July 7, 1843. - 

As a public or professional man, Chief Justice Bushe perhaps never 
had his equal for varied acquirements and literary knowledge and 
taste. In private life he was warm-hearted, kind, and affectionate ; 
and by his own family and within his more immediate circle, he was 
rather adored than beloved. 


[From the Collection of R. J. Greene, Esq. | 


No. 69.—THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH NAPIER. 


B. in Belfast, December 26th, 1804. A descendant of the Mer- 
chistoun branch of the noble house of Napier. After receiving his 
first education at the Academical Institution of Belfast, he graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he distinguished himself in classics 


| and science. Making the law his profession, he was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1831; attained the rank of Q.C. in Iveland, 1844, and 
was sworn a Privy Councillor on being appointed Attorney-General for 
Ireland, under Lord Derby’s government in March, 1852. He held 
the post of Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, under Lord Derby, in 1858-9. 
He entered Parliament in 1848, as Member for his University, which 
he represented as a strong Conservative till his elevation to the Chan- 
cellorship. 
[From the Collection of W. A. Day, Esq.] 


No. 70.—DR. ERASMUS DARWIN. 


B. December 12, 1731, at Elston Hall, near Newark (Nottingham- 
shire), where the family had long been established; d. at Derby, April 
18,1802. A celebrated physician and poet. After receiving his edu- 
cation at Chesterfield, he was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his Bachelor’s Degree in Medicine in 1755, and then 
removed to Edinburgh to complete his professional studies. Having 
taken his Doctor’s Degree in 1756, he settled at Lichfield; and in 
1757 married Miss Howard, of that city, who died in 1770, leaving 
three sons. One of these, Charles Darwin, who died in 1778 at Edin- 
burgh, while pursuing his medical studies, discovered a test to distin- 
guish pus from mucus, for which he was rewarded with a gold medal 
by the university. He also left an essay on the ‘ Retrograde Motion 
of the Absorbent Vessels,’ which was published by his father. Another 
son was Dr. R. W. Darwin, F.R.S., father of the celebrated Charles 
Darwin, the author of the ‘Origin of Species.” In 1781 Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin married the widow of Colonel Poole, and went to live at Derby, 
where he died suddenly in 1802. With the exception of a copy of 
verses on the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, Dr. Darwin did not 
become an author till 1781, when he published his poem, entitled ‘The 
Botanical Garden,’ in which he celebrated what he called the Loves of 
the Plants,—a performance once exceedingly popular, not only on ac- 
count of its novelty, but also as regards the poetry, which is, like that 
of Pope, too highly polished and consequently mechanical. This poem, 
which at once made him celebrated, was happily ridiculed in a bur- 
lesque, called ‘The Loves of the Triangles.’ In 1793 he published 
«Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life,’ a work which contains much 
that has been affirmed by our more analytical, anatomical, and psycho- 
logical investigations, but which was considered as “an unblushing 
avowal of atheism.” This was followed by ‘ Phytologia, or the Philo- 
sophy of Agriculture and Gardening,’ published a year before his 
"death. Besides these volumes he wrote a tract on Female Education, 
and some papers in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ all of which show 
him as a man of great genius, but of views which were considered 
eccentric and absurd, which, however, as we have said before, have to 
a certain degree become verified by modern investigations. His theory 
in ‘Zoonomia’ was refuted by Brown; and his essay on Female Edu- 
cation is valuable on account of the rules of health which it contains. 

The following lines, from his ‘ Botanical Garden,’ deserve great 
praise; and not the least merit is, that posterior discoveries seem to 
be fast realizing the predictions of the poet :— 

“ Soon shall thy arm, UNCONQUERED STEAM! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
Or on wide-waving wings, expanded, bear 
Thy flying chariot through the fields of air. 
—Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their flutt’ring kerchiefs as they move ; 
Or warrior-bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud: 
So mighty Hercules o’er many a clime 
Wav’d his huge mace in Virtue’s cause sublime, 
Unmeasur’d strength with early art combin’d, 
Awed, served, protected, and amazed mankind.” 


The curious letter which we have the good fortune of offering to our 
readers, and which may be considered as an extremely interesting 
monument of the History of Pottery in England, has been mentioned 
and portionally quoted by Miss Meteyard, in the published volume of 
her valuable and interesting ‘ Life of Josiah Wedgwood,’ p. 436. 

[From the Collection of Hermann Kindt, Esq.) 


No. 71.—JOHN GASPAR SPURZHEIM. 


B. near Trèves, 1776; d. at Boston, U. S., 1832. The associate 
with Dr. Gall in propagating the system of phrenology. While a 
student of medicine at Vienna, he attended the lectures of Gall, whose 
chief follower he became. With Gall he travelled through Germany, 
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France, and Denmark, lecturing in the principal towns on their sys- 
tem. In 1813 he withdrew from his chief, and repaired to England, 
where, during three years, he lectured and wrote upon the system. In 
the interval, 1817-25, he resided at Paris; but, in the latter year, he 
returned to England, where he found his theories had become popular. 
With the view of disseminating his doctrines, he sailed for the United 
States in 1838, but died soon after his arrival there. He wrote exten- 
sively upon phrenology, and made some important discoveries relative 
to the anatomy of the brain. 


[From the Collection of R. J. Greene, Esq. | 


No. 72.-BERNARD BARTON. 


B. in London, 1784; d. 1849. The Quaker poet. He first claimed 
public notice in 1812, by the publication of a volume of ‘ Metrical 
Effusions,’ and attracted great attention and popularity, owing to his 
presenting the then unusual phenomenon of a Quaker poet—the title 
indeed by which he came to be commonly known. Barton was a 
man of refined habits; a lover of nature, and fond of paintings and 
other works of art to a degree then very uncommon among members 
of his sect. His moral character was blameless, and few men in his 
position of life won so wide and general a share of esteem as did Ber- 
nard Barton, Some years before his death, he received, through the 
instrumentality of Sir Robert Peel, the grant of a pension of £100 per 
annum. Besides the works noticed above, Barton published ‘ Napo- 
leon, and Other Poems,’ 1822; ‘Poetic Vigils, 1824; ‘Devotional 
Verses,’ 1826; ‘ Household Verses,’ ‘ New Year’s Eve,’ and numerous 
others. 

[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. 73.—THE HON. and REV, BAPTIST 
WRIOTHESLEY NOEL, M.A. 


B. 1799. A younger son of Sir Gerard Noel-Noel, Bart., and bro- 
ther to the Earl of Gainsborough ; was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was one of the chaplains to the Queen, and for many 
years occupied the pulpit of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, which 
he resigned in 1848, on seceding from the English Church. As a 
preacher, during his connection with the Established Church, he was 
well known, and his labours with the Mission and kindred societies are 


still remembered. Mr. Baptist Noel has been long known for his con-: 


troversial as well as other writings. Of the former we may specially 
mention his ‘ Letters on the Church of Rome, addressed to the Rev. 
Emmanuel Ferant, D.D. (1815), caused by a member of his Bible- 
class becoming a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. He produced, 
on his secession from the Established Church, a volume, entitled ‘ Essay 
on the Union of Church and State’ (1848), explaining the view he took 
of the evils of the Establishment. He subsequently published, in 1849, 
his ‘Essay on Christian Baptism,’ setting forth the reasons for his 
change of sentiment; and afterwards, in 1850, another ‘ Essay on the 
External Act of Baptism.’ He is now a minister of the Anabaptist 
body. He has also published ‘ Sermons preached at the Chapels Royal 
of St. James’s and Whitehall,’ ‘Notes of a Tour in Switzerland, in the 
Summer of 1847,’ ‘The Gospel of the Grace of God, Illustrated in a 
Series of Meditations,’ ‘Christian Missions to Heathen Nations,’ ‘The 
Case of the Free Church of Scotland,’ ‘ Protestant Thoughts in Rhyme,’ 
and several minor works. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq.] 


No. 74—THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


B. in Aberdeenshire, 1810. Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown 
Court, Covent Garden. A voluminous and popular author of devo- 
tional and controversial works. A highly popular preacher. Dr, 
Cumming came to London in 1833, since which time he has been 
preaching to a very large congregation, including the leading Scotch 
families in London. On the platform he is distinguished for his de- 
cided and untiring opposition to the errors of the Papacy. Dr. Cum- 
ming had the distinction of preaching before her Majesty at Balmoral, 


and the sermon was afterwards published under the title of ‘ Salvation.’ 
His publications are too numerous to be separately mentioned here. 
Amongst the most popular are—‘ Apocalyptic Sketches: Lectures on 
the Book of Revelation,’ ‘ Daily Life,’ ‘ Voices of the Night,’ ‘ Voices 
of the Day,’ etc. More recently Dr. Cumming published ‘The Great 
Tribulation,’ a volume of upwards of 500 pages, treating of the pro- 
phetic descriptions of the coming of Christ and the end of the world, 
which reached a sale of 13,000; and a companion volume was pub- 
lished in 1861, called ‘ Redemption Draweth Nigh,’ which also had a 
most extensive sale. He has since published ‘The Destiny of Na- 
tions,’ or the future of Europe as delineated in the Bible. Dr. Cum- 
ming belongs to the Established Church of Scotland, and he opposed 
alike the principle and policy of those who felt it their duty to secede 
in 1843, and form a separate communion in that part of the island. 


[From the Collection of R. F. Smithwick, Esq.) 


No. '75.—SAMUEL LOVER. 


B. in Dublin, 1797. The son of a member of the Stock Exchange 
of that city; he first won his way to fame as an artist. His early 
success in painting was sufficiently marked to secure his election, in 
1828, as an academician of the Royal Hibernian Society of Arts, of 
which he subsequently became secretary. Starting as a miniature 
painter in Dublin, he soon attracted to his studio the chief members of 
the Irish aristocracy. The late Marquis Wellesley, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Duke of Leinster, the late Lord Cloncurry, and 
Lord Brougham, were among the first who sat to him for their por- 
traits, and their example soon drew to him a crowd of sitters. His 
roving taste, however, led him gradually to abandon art for literature. 
Even whilst engaged as a painter, he had found leisure to contribute to 
a periodical his series of ‘ Legends and Tales Illustrative of Irish Cha- 
racter, the merits of which soon procured him introductions to the 
best society in Dublin. Removing to London about 1837, he soon 
found profitable employment for both his pen and his pencil. He now 
completed his ‘ Irish Sketches,’ which he published in two volumes, 
and at the same time commenced a series of contributions to magazine 
literature ; amongst them was “ Handy Andy,” which first appeared 
in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ About this time also began to appear his 
series of Irish songs, such as ‘Molly Carew,’ ‘ Rory O’ More,’ ‘Molly 
Bawn, ‘ The Four-Leaved Shamrock,’ ‘ The May Dew,’ etc., which he 
subsequently published with success in a collective shape, as well as 
his prose tales. Mr. Lover also became the author of several operas, 
founded on his own works, all of which soon became popular. Amongst 
the best known are ‘Rory O’More,’ ‘The Happy Man,’ and ‘ The 
White Horse of the Peppers.’ About the same time he published a 
volume of ballad poetry, and, finding that his strength was beginning 
to suffer through his literary exertions, prepared an entertainment, con- 
taining graphic sketches of Irish humour, which he entitled ‘Irish 
Evenings,’ and in which he embodied songs and music of his own 
composition. This entertainment became almost as popular in London 
and in the provinces as that of the late Albert Smith. 

The reputation which he thus acquired, induced him to extend his 
travels, and pay a visit to the United States, whence he returned to 
England in 1848, and then proceeded to illustrate his transatlantic 
experiences in a second entertainment, which confirmed the favourable 
verdict already passed by the public on his previous efforts in this 
style. Samuel Lover is still a frequent contributor to periodical lite- 
rature. He has been for some few years in the receipt of a literary 
pension from her Majesty’s Government. 


[From the Collection of James Couper, ÆEsq.] 


XXVI.—JOHN GILBERT. 
(See Vol. III. pp. 192 and 102.) 
B. at Blackheath, Kent, 1817. An English painter and wood 


draughtsman. ‘The original study of a head, given in the present 
number, will enable our readers to judge much better of the talent of 


this artist, than the slight pen-and-ink sketch previously published. 
[From the Collection of the Editor.] 
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No. 76.—AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF 
SUSSEX. 


B. 1773; d. 1843. The sixth son and ninth child of George III. 
We gave an interesting autograph of his Royal Highness at page 105, 
No. 14 (Vol. IIL.), accompanied by a complete biography. The pre- 
sent letter is addressed to Mr. James Cobb, Secretary of the East 
India Company, and shows the Duke to have been a man of most 
kindly disposition. 

[From the Collection of Mrs. J. E. Clowes.] 


No. 77.—FRANCIS RAWDON, FIRST MARQUIS OF 
HASTINGS (EARL MOIRA), K.G., G.C.B., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., and M.R.LA. 


B. 1754; d. 1825. A gallant soldier, an eloquent senator, and a 
popular statesman. On quitting school, he made a short tour on the 
Continent; but the war with America breaking out, his Lordship im- 
mediately embraced the opportunity of indulging his passion for a 
military life, and embarked for that country. He was liewtenant in 
the fifth company of Grenadiers, at the memorable battle of Bunker’s- 
hill, where he received two shots in his cap, and was one out of seven 
only of that company who escaped unhurt. The conduct of our young 
soldier on that occasion was so conspicuous, as to make a strong im- 
pression upon the mind of that discerning officer, General Burgoyne, 
who, in his dispatches to the British Government, observed, ‘ Lord 
Rawdon has this day stamped his fame for life.” He was afterwards 
present at the storming of Fort Clinton. 

Merit so eminent, and at so early an age, was sufficient to justify 
any rapidity of military promotion which the influence of his family 
could command for him. In 1778, before he was four-and-twenty, hé 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army, and Gene- 
ral Howe having resigned, he was appointed adjutant-general to the 
British forces commanded by Sir Henry Clinton. In this capacity he 
proved himself not only brave but active and judicious; and rendered 
most essential service in the hazardous retreat of the British army 
through the Jerseys from Philadelphia to New York, and also in the 
action at Monmouth. He afterwards embarked with his troops for 
Charleston, and served during the siege of that place. On this occa- 
sion he conducted himself with so much judgment, and exhibited so 
many proofs of distinguished valour, that, notwithstanding his want 
of years and presumed inexperience, he was appointed to the command 
of a separate corps in the province of South Carolina. The American 
General Gates had invaded this province, and Lord Rawdon’s object 
was to maintain his position there till the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, 
in which he completely succeeded. Soon after the battle of Camden 
was fought, in which Lord Rawdon marched in the onset, and by his 
intrepidity and promptitude of resolution acquired new laurels. This 
was one of the completest victories during the whole of that eventful 
contest. In 1781, the affairs of the English in America began to de- 
cline, and it was deemed necessary to retreat from Carolina. The con- 
duct of this business devolved upon Lord Rawdon, on account of the 
severe illness of Lord Cornwallis. He retired first to Camden, which 
he was soon obliged to evacuate; he next pursued the route of General 
Greene, who fled before him, and then his Lordship returned to Charles- 
town. When it was necessary to remove the troops, his Lordship fell 
into a dangerous illness, through the excessive heat of the climate; but 
sacrificing all concern of personal convenience, he gave his orders to 
march. His weakness, however, was so great, that he was under the 
necessity of being conveyed in a cart, and from thence issued his orders 
to the troops. Finding that the disorder increased wpon him, he em- 
barked for England, but on his passage, the vessel was captured by the 
‘Glorieuse,’ and carried into Brest. Shortly afterward he recovered his 
liberty, and landed in England, where, in acknowledgment of his meri- 
torious services, he was created a British peer, and appointed aide-de- 
camp to the king. Advanced to the rank of a major-general im the 
summer of 1794, he was sent, with a reinforcement of 10,000 men, to 
join the Duke of York in Holland. This was an enterprise of consi- 
derable hazard, for the whole country was in possession of the French. 
His Lordship, however, landed at Ostend, and, in the very face of a 
formidable foe, succeeded in effecting a junction with the Duke of 
York. Had it not been for the error in which the enemy remained, 
for some time, respecting the strength and number of his troops, and 
for the celerity and dexterous address with which all his movements 
were conducted, the French must easily have overpowered him. In 
1806 he was nominated Master-General of the Ordnance, which post 


he resigned on the fall of the Whig party. In 1812 he obtained the 
Governor-Generalship of India, which he held till 1822; and during 
the ten years of his sway, overcame the Nepaulese, the Pindarees, and 
other native powers, and rendered the British authority supreme in 
India. While absent, he was created Marquis of Hastings. Ill-health 
compelled him to return; and in 1824 he was appointed Governor of 
Malta ; but his health growing worse, his Lordship proceeded to Naples, 
and died on board the ‘ Revenge,’ in Baia Bay. 

It is not only as a military man, equally brave to act and skilful to 
command, that Lord Hastings was eminently distinguished. As a 
member of the Upper House of the Legislature, both in Britain and 
in Ireland, he often took an upright and ably discriminating part in 
the highest legislative and judicial deliberations. Not content to give 
an unexplained and unsupported vote, he chose, on all important oc- 
casions, to unfold the nature and the grounds of his principles of de- 
cision in manly, graceful, and dignified eloquence, to which it was im- 
possible even for his enemies to listen otherwise than with the most 
profound and respectful attention. 

The interesting letter we publish is dated Calcutta, June 22nd, 1816, 
and is addressed to Mr. James Cobb, Secretary of the East India 
Company. 

[From the Collection of Mrs. J. E. Clowes. | 


No. 78.—THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PARSONS, 
EARL OF ROSSE, K.P., F.R.S., etc. etc. 


B. at York, 1800. Eldest son of Lawrence, second earl. He en- 
tered the University of Dublin in 1818, whence he passed in 1819 
into residence at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took his degree 
of B.A. in 1822, as a First Class in mathematical honours. As Lord 
Oxmantown, he sat as M.P. for King’s County from 1821 till the end 
of the first reformed Parliament, when he retired from political life for 
the purpose of devoting himself to philosophical pursuits. In 1841, 
on his father’s death, he succeeded to the title, and in February, 1845, 
was elected one of the representative Peers for Ireland, an office which 
is always held for life. Lord Rosse resides chiefly at Bur Castle, in 
Tfeland, where he set up his first telescope in the vear 1831. It had 
a concave speculum of 3 feet diameter, a focal distance of 27 feet, was 
so nicely balanced by means of weights over pulleys, that it could be 
raised or lowered to any angle with the greatest ease. The success of 
this instrument, the construction of which he had himself superin- 
tended, and a considerable part of which he had worked upon with his 
own hand, encouraged him to further effort. With a newer and more 
gigantic instrument, 52 feet in length and 7 feet in diameter, having a 
6-feet speculum, many of the nebulæ, previously seen merely as lumi- 
nous patches, were resolved into stars, and in others a spiral form and 
arrangement was detected. New nebulæ were discovered in consider- 
able numbers; and wherever the instrument was directed new stars 
were seen in immense profusion. Sketches of some of the more re- 
markable nebulæ were published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1850. Lord Rosse was elected, in 1849, President of the Royal 
Society (of which he had been a Fellow since 1824), in succession to 
the late Marquis of Northampton: this post he held for the usual 
term of five years, and resigned it in 1854. In 1842 the University 
of Cambridge conferred on Lord Rosse the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and in the following year he presided over the meeting of the British 
Association at Cork. In 1853 his Lordship was elected one of the 
members of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and he 
was made a knight of the Legion of Honour by the Emperor of the 
French in 1855. Lord Rosse is also a Knight of St. Patrick, Lord- 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of King’s County, and colonel of 
that county militia, and is a member of many learned societies on the 


Continent. 
[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.| 


No. '79.-CHARLES WATERTON. 


B. 1782; d. 1865. A distinguished naturalist. He was born at 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, a seat and estate which had belonged 
to his forefathers since the reign of Henry VIII. Educated at Stoney- 
hurst, he travelled when young in Spain; and being passionately fond 
of natural history, especially of ornithology, and encouraged in his pur- 
suits by Sir Joseph Banks, he set out for South America in the early 
part of the present century, and has admirably described these travels 
in his ‘Wanderings in South America.’ Looking after some family 
estates on the Demerara, he spent several years in those regions, visit- 
ing them again several times in 1817 and 1819. Though a man of the 
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strictest principles and truthfulness, Mr. Waterton has often been ac- 
cused of telling “ travellers’ tales,” especially with regard to snake-ad- 
ventures, and a famous ride on a crocodile (cayman), pleasantly told in 
his ‘Third Journey,’ on the river Demerara. His adventures, however, 
are well authenticated, even that famous one with the crocodile. Mr. 
Waterton was a very staunch Roman Catholic, somewhat eccentric, but 
a man of genial habits, of a benevolent heart, and a great friend of the 
animal creation. His ‘ Essays on Natural History’ have been the means 
of undermining at least the foolish popular prejudices respecting the 
harm and mischief done by birds. Being of very frugal habits, he 
always enjoyed a capital health, was an excellent rider and pedestrian, 
would not allow a gun to be fired on his estate by the “‘cholera morbus 
of the feathered tribe” (the gamekeepers), and frequently amused his 
leisure hours with the fabrication of so-called nondescripts, with which 
he tried and succeeded to puzzle the cleverest zoologists and entomolo- 
gists. He had the repute of being the most skilful bird-stuffer in the 
world, and has written some interesting accounts on that subject. In 
his writings are also some very interesting details respecting the cele- 
brated Wourali poison. Professor Forbes classifies Mr. Waterton with 
those naturalists who “having a vivid sympathy with the beauty of 
natural objects, seek in the details or history of those objects the grati- 
fication of that sympathy,” and who are “ poetic always, but not neces- 
sarily esthetic.” 
[From the Collection of the Editor.) 


No. 80.—ROBERT HUNT. 


B. 1807. A self-elevated man of talent. He is the Keeper of 
Mining Records at the Museum of Practical Geology, and was the 
first-appointed Professor of Mechanical Science to the Government 
School of Mines—one of the ‘working men of practical science.” 
Popularly he is best known by his volumes, ‘ Researches on Light,’ 
‘The Poetry of Science,’ ‘ Panthea, or the Spirit of Nature,’ ‘ Elemen- 
tary Physics,’ and ‘Manual of Photography,’ and as the editor of the 
new and voluminous edition of ‘ Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines.’ Mr. Robert Hunt has devoted special attention to 
the chemical influences of the solar rays, and is the discoverer of several 
important photographic processes. To him we are principally indebted 
for a more perfect knowledge than we previously possessed of the in- 
fluences of light, heat, and actinism (the chemical principle of the solar 
rays), on the growth of plants. These researches have been published 
in the ‘Transactions of the British Association,’ Having taken up 
his residence in Cornwall, he was for five years Secretary of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, during which period he was very actively 
engaged in investigating the phenomena of mineral veins and metal- 
liferous deposits in general. Mr. Hunt is the author of the ‘ Synopsis’ 
and of the ‘ Handbook” of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and of the 
International Exhibition of 1862. He was the first to originate the 
publication of statistical returns of the mineral produce of the United 
Kingdom. His ‘Mineral Statistics,’ published annually by order of 
the Treasury, are so much valued by those engaged in our metallur- 
gical and mineral industries, that in 1860 a very handsome testimonial 
of the value of 500 guineas was presented to him. Mr. Robert Hunt 
has also originated the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, the object of which is to give a more perfect education to the 
practical miner than he has hitherto received. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 81 —-CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 


B. 1788; d. 1844. A distinguished writer of voyages and travels, 
ete. After pursuing his studies at the High School, he entered the 
navy in 1802, and gradually rose through the minor ranks till he be- 
came post-captain in 1817. But though, like most other British offi- 
cers, he discharged his official duties with great distinction and success, 
it is on the field of literature that he reaped his most honoured laurels ; 
for to whatever quarter of the world he was summoned at the call of 
duty, he viewed men and manners with a searching eye, and various 
interesting and popular works were the result of his eager and indefati- 
gable pursuit of knowledge. Besides contributing numerous papers on 
scientific subjects to various journals and encyclopedias, Captain Hall 
wrote ‘A Voyage of Discovery to the Western Coast of Corea and the 
great Loochoo Island in the Japan Sea,’ a most interesting work, 
which went through many editions; ‘Extracts from a Journal written 
on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, 
1822,’ ‘Travels in North America,’ < Fragments of Voyages and Tra- 


vels,’ ‘Schloss Heinfeld, or a Winter in Lower Styria,’ ete. His last 
work was published in 1841, under the title of ‘ Patchwork,’ consisting, 
as its name implies, of detached papers, embracing recollections of tra- 
vels, incidents worked up into short tales, and a few essays. Having 
been unfortunately seized with insanity, Captain Hall was placed in the 
Royal Hospital, Haslar, Portsmouth, where he died. 

[From the Collection of R. J. Greene, Esq.] 


No. 82._JOHN EMERY. 


B.1777; d. 1822. A celebrated actor. His father was a performer 
of much repute in the country, who had his son instructed in music, 
for which he discovered an early capacity and made such a. proficiency 
that at the age of twelve he belonged to the orchestra at Brighton 
Theatre. Aspiring to the stage, he laid aside the fiddle for the notes 
of dramatic applause, which he obtained in his first appearance in 
Crazy (‘Peeping Tom’); and having been equally successful in other 
companies with respect to fame, not emolument, he was engaged by the 
manager of the York Theatre, where, though only fifteen years of age, 
he acquired so much reputation in the characters of 0/4 men, that in 
1797 he procured an engagement from Mr. Harris for three years, at a 
rising salary, and made his first appearance at Covent Garden in 
Frank Oatlands’ (‘Cure for the Heart-ache’) and Lovegold (‘The 
Miser, reduced to a Farce’), in which opposite characters he met with 
equal applause. For many years he continued to draw from a London 
audience unequivoeal proofs of their delight, and will long be remem- 
bered for the power he evinced when portraying the rough nature and 
genuine simplicity of unsophisticated country life. 

The letter we publish is as humorous as it is witty. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 83.—JOHN FAWCETT. 


B. in London, 1769; d. 1837. An eminent comedian. He was 
intended for business by his father, who, though on the stage himself, 
disapproved of the profession for his son, and bound him apprentice 
to a respectable tradesman in the City. Ambitious, however, to tread 
his father’s steps, he eloped from his master, and joined an itinerant 
company with the assumed name of Foote. His first appearance is 
said to have been at Margate, in Courtall (‘ Belle’s Stratagem’). Hay- 
ing met with encouragement at this place, he went to Tunbridge, 
where he attracted the notice of Mr. Cumberland, the dramatist, and 
was particularly favoured by Lord Abington, who gave him some in- 
structions in music. Having applied to the York manager for an en- 
gagement, which Mr. Wilkinson readily granted, he there played two 
characters in tragedy; but on the departure of Mr. Knight from the 
company, availed himself of the opportunity of appearing in comedy, 
and, though he had performed Romeo, Douglas, Oroonoko, ete., with 
all the honours of a young beginner, yet the comic muse, from the 
greater applause which she brought him, became his favourite; and in 
a subsequent engagement with the York manager, he made a positive 
stipulation that he should never be obliged to perform a tragic cha- 
racter again. He now married Mrs. Mills, then recently become a 
widow, and his fame in low comedy having reached London, he re- 
ceived for himself and wife a liberal offer from Mr, Harris, whose com- 
pany had then felt the loss of Mr. Edwin, and he made his first ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden in Caleb (‘He would be a Soldier’), at 
the commencement of the season of 1791. In 1795 he was engaged 
by Mr. Colman for the summer seasons, and afterwards took several of 
Mr. J. Bannister’s parts, on that gentleman’s secession from the the- 
atre. In 1798 he joined the Haymarket Company, and became acting 
manager, in 1800, of that theatre. In 1813 he appeared at the En- 
glish Opera, and in 1816 returned to the Haymarket. He afterwards 
became manager of Covent Garden Theatre, which situation he held 
till his retirement from the stage in 1836. As an actor, his genteel 
comedy was unequalled, and his singing both on and off the stage was 
the theme of universal praise. In private life his conduct was irre- 
proachable. 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. XXVII.—JOHN TENNIEL. 

B. in London, 1820. A celebrated English artist. In our Christ- 
mas Number, page 215, we gave two sketches of Mr. Tenniel’s, and 
we have now the pleasure to present our subscribers with a full page 
of original drawings from his highly-talented pencil. 

(From the Collection of the Editor. | 
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No. 84—WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See p. 82, No. 11, Vol. III.) 


B. 1733; d.1818. We present our readers with another autograph 
of this celebrity, whose biographical notice we gave with the previous 
specimen. ‘The present letter is addressed to Mr. James Cobb, Secre- 
tary of the East India Company, and refers to some securities of that 
Company, belonging to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 


[From the Collection of Mrs. J. E. Clowes.) 


No. 85.—CHARLES ABBOT, LORD COLCHESTER. 


B. 1757; d. 1829. Having received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at Westminster School, he was entered of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1775. While there he was greatly distinguished for his attain- 
ments ; and a Latin poem on the Czar Peter gained him not only the 
prize, but also a valuable gold medal from the Empress of Russia. 
After spending some time abroad, he was called to the Bar, and prac- 
tised with every prospect of becoming a popular advocate. His foren- 
sic pursuits, however, were but of short continuance, for on entering 
Parliament, for Helston, he was speedily noticed for his talent and 
business-like habits, and on the formation of the Addington Ministry, 
he was appointed secretary for Ireland, and keeper of the Privy Seal. 
He now commenced some useful reforms in Ireland, but before he 
could complete them, he was elected Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. In this situation he displayed not only the talent, but the tact 
and address necessary for the duties of his office; and so far was he 
from being bigoted to his party, that on the division concerning Lord 
Melville, the numbers for and against that nobleman being equal, he 
gave the casting vote against him. In 1817, an attack of erysipelas 
obliged him to resign the office of Speaker, on which occasion he was 
called to the Upper House, by the title of Baron Colchester, with a 
pension of £4000 per annum. Much of the remainder of his life was 
passed abroad and in Scotland. He was chiefly remarkable for his 
knowledge of the forms of the House, though he was also a fluent and 
elegant speaker. 

[From the Collection of the Editor] 


No. 86.—HENRI PICHEGRU. 


B. at Arbois, 1761; d. at Paris, 1804. A celebrated French 
general. Was professor of mathematics at the college of Brienne, 
when Napoleon studied there. He entered the army, was non-com- 
missioned officer in 1789, and then became an ardent advocate of 
revolutionary principles. He obtained the command of a battalion of 
volunteers, was sent to the Rhine army, where he successively attained 
the rank of major-general, lieutenant-general, and general-in-chief. 
Placed in 1793 at the head of the Army of the North, he reorganized 
it, and defeated the allies at Cassel, Courtray, and Hooglede, took 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Bois-le-Duc, Venloo, and Nimeguen, crossed 
the Wahal, although frozen, entered Holland, occupied the United 
Provinces (1795), and took the Dutch fleet. But in the midst of 
these brilliant achievements, he listened to the offers of the Prince of 
Condé, who promised him one million of franes in cash, eight thousand 
francs a year, Chambord, the Duchy of Arbois, etc., and he consented 
to serve the royal cause. The Austrians having gained some advan- 
tages over his troops, the Directory began to suspect his fidelity, 
and deprived him of his command, when he retired to an estate near 
Axbois. He was elected a member of the Council of Five Hundred 
in 1797, placed himself at the head of the reactionary party, and was 
soon afterwards transported to Cayenne. He succeeded in effecting 
his escape, and came to England, where he lived in the intimacy of 
Georges Cadoudal, and secretly entered France in 1804. But he was 
soon discovered in Paris, and imprisoned in the Temple, where he 
died a few days after his incarceration. The rumour then prevalent 
was that he had been strangled by order of the First Consul, but the 
truth seems to be that he committed suicide. 

The letter we reproduce is dated from his Head-Quarters of the 
Army of the North, March 7, 1795; it is addressed to General 
Dumonceau, on whom it confers the command of the Hague. Jean- 
Baptiste, Count Dumonceau, Lieutenant-General in France, and after- 
wards Field-Marshal in Holland, was born at Brussels, November 8, 
1766. 


(Translation.) 


“ARMY OF THE NORTH. 
“Head- Quarters, Utrecht. 
“The 17 Ventôse, 3rd year of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

“The General-in-Chief of the Army of the North to General Dumonceau. 
“T send you enclosed, General, the order to go and establish yourself as 
commander at the Hague, without, however, discontinuing the command of 
your brigade. Do not delay in proceeding there, and inform your General of 
Division of it immediately. On your arrival in that town, you will communi- 
cate your order to the representative of the people, Alquier, who is there ; also 
to the civil authorities of the country. This command is important enough 
for you to regard it as & testimony df my confidence. I trust that, on your 
side, you will continue to give me your prudence and wisdom in conciliating 
all that our actual position demands from a nation which appears destined to 

become our ally, and which is in revolution. Greeting and fraternity. 
: “ (Signed)  PICHEGRU.” 


[ Kindly communicated. | 


No. 87.—JEAN-VICTOR MOREAU. 


B. at Morlaix, 1763; d. at Dresden, 1813. One of the greatest 
generals of the first French Republic. Was a lawyer at Rennes in 
1787; but in 1792, he commanded a battalion of volunteers, and 
then served under Dumouriez. In 1794, he was placed at the head 
of a division of the Army of the North, and soon afterwards re- 
placed Pichegru in the command in chief of that army. In 1796, he 
took the head of the Rhine-Moselle army, forced the enemy to recross 
the Rhine, defeated the Archduke Charles and compelled him to fall 
back upon the Danube; but he was stopped in his victorious march 
by superior forces, and then began that memorable retreat which would 
suffice to immortalize his name. He was then placed on half-pay by 
the Directory, who suspected him to be in secret league with Pichegru. 
However, he was sent in 1799 to Italy, where he found the French 
army in jeopardy, and was obliged to stand upon the defensive. He 
saved the army at Novi, after the death of Joubert. Entrusted again 
with the command of the Rhine army, he gained victory upon victory 
against the Austrians, and marched on Vienna, which was saved only 
by the Steyer armistice. The peace of Lunéville (1801) put an end 
to that glorious expedition. Meantime, Moreau, who had to complain 
against the First Consul Bonaparte, whom he considered as his rival, 
began to oppose him, and put himself in communication with Pichegru 
and G. Cadoudal. He was arrested, and after a too famous prosecution, 
he was condemned to two years’ imprisonment, which penalty was 
commuted into exile to the United States of America. There, he 
received overtures from Alexander, Emperor of Russia; his hate 
against Napoleon induced him to pass over to Russia, and to bear 
arms against his own country, flattering himself, as he said, that he 
would fight only to free his countrymen again. He disembarked at 
Gottenburg on July 21, 1813, but, very few days after his arrival at 
the head-quarters of the allies near Dresden, he had both his legs shot 
off by a cannon ball (August 26, 1813), and died very soon after- 
wards. 

The letter we give was written (28 Prairial, an III—16 June, 1795) 
by Moreau when Commander-in-chief of the Army of the North, to 
General Dumonceau, who had just entered the service of Holland. 


(Translation.) 
“Head-Quarters, the Hague. 
“The 28 Prairial, 3rd year of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

« The General-in-Chief of the Army of the North to General Dumonceau. 

“T have received, General, your letter of yesterday. I leave to Citizen Fan- 
deur the command of the troops at the Hague; he will correspond direct, until 
further orders, with General Delmar. 

“Tf you had not entered the service of a power allied to France, I should have 
regretted the loss of an officer who has served with so much zeal and courage ; 
but henceforth we shall only have the same enemies to fight against, and the 
new services that you will render to the country you bave just adopted will not 
be lost to France. 

“T write to the Representative Richard for a certified copy of the resolution 
of the Committee of Public Health, which concerns you. Greeting and fra- 


ternity. « (Signed) 
[Kindly communicated.) 


Moreav.” 


No. 88.—DOMINIQUE-JOSEPH VANDAMME. 


B. 1771, at Cassel, near St. Omer, in France; d. 1830. A distin- 
guished French general. “He entered the military service very young, 
and was made general of division in 1799, after distinguishing himself 
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in the revolutionary campaigns of the Rhine. 


some dispute with Jerome Bonaparte. : 
the 82nd division in 1818. With that corps he fell into an ambus- 
cade at Kulm, his forces were nearly all cut to pieces, and himself, 
being made prisoner, was sent to Kasan, near Siberia. He was re- 
stored to freedom by the peace of 1814, but ordered to quit Paris in 
twenty-four hours. He joined Bonaparte during the Hundred Days, 
and served in Grouchy’s division at the time of the battle of Waterloo. 
He made a skilful retreat, and offered the provisional government to de- 
fend Paris with the 80,000 troops he had saved and collected ; but was 
compelled by the negotiations to retire behind the Loire. In 1816 he was 
banished by ordonnance to Ghent, and afterwards fixed his residence 
in the United States. By a subsequent ordonnance he was permitted 
to re-enter France, and put on half-pay in 1824. 


(Translation.) 
“‘Head- Quarters, Alkmaar. 
“The 29 Fructidor, 7th year of the French Republic, one and indivisible. 
“The General of Division, Vandamme, to Lieutenant-General Dumonceau. 
‘ Creneral,—T have just received the details of the taking of Varmenhaisen 


by your troops; receive my congratulations upon it, and believe me, with 


esteem, 


“ (Signed) D. VANDAMME.” 


[Kindly communicated.] 


No. 89.—RICHARD COLLEY, MARQUIS WELLES- 
LEY and EARL OF MORNINGTON. 


B. 1760; d. 1842. Elder brother of the Duke of Wellington. 
For a complete biography of this celebrated statesman, we refer our 


readers to No. 31-32 (Vol. II. p. 108), which contains also a most 


interesting autograph of the Marquis. 
The letter we now reproduce is signed simply W., and is addressed 
to Lord Brougham. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq.] 


No. 90.—SIR JOHN CONROY, BART. 


B. 1786; d.1854. An officer in the Royal Artillery. Was created 
a baronet by her Majesty Queen Victoria, on her accession to the 
throne, for his long and faithful services, 26th June, 1837. Sir John 
had been created a Knight-Commander of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, by his Majesty King George IV., and had also been 
created a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Military Portuguese Order 
of St. Bento d’Avis, and a Knight-Commander of the Royal Military 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, by her Majesty Donna 
Maria, Queen of Portugal. He married, December 26th, 1808, Eliza- 
beth, heir of Major-General Fisher. 

The autograph letter of Sir John Conroy is addressed to Mr. Em- 
manuel, requesting to know the price of a silver kettle that had been 
ordered for the Princess Victoria. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 91—THE HON. SIR CHARLES BEAUMONT 
PHIPPS, K.C.B. 


B. 1801; d. February 24, 1866. The youngest son of the first 
Earl of Mulgrave. He was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, from 1837 to 1847, and made a Colonel in 1851. He filled 
the office of Secretary to his brother, the first Marquis of Normanby, 
when Governor of Jamaica, and Steward of his household when Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He was Secretary to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance for a short time; and was appointed Equerry to the Queen 
in August, 1845, and Private Secretary to the late Prince Consort in 
December of the same year. He was also appointed Treasurer to the 
Prince Consort, and Treasurer and Cofferer to the Prince of Wales in 
October, 1849. He was made Receiver-General of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall in 1862, and in January of the following year was appointed one 
of the council to the Prince of Wales. In 1851 he had been nominated 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath (Civil Division) for his 
faithful services in Her Majesty’s household. The high opinion en- 


tertained of him in the discharge of the duties of this position induced 
the Queen, in 1849, on a vacancy occurring in the appointment of 


He served in most of 
Napoleon’s campaigns with Austria in 1806-7-9; but was not in the 


Russian campaign of 1813, having been disgraced in consequence of 
But he had the command of 


Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, at once to select Sir Charles 
Phipps to fill it. In discharging the important duties attached to 
this office during a long period, his ability in the transaction of busi- 
ness, his strict integrity and untiring zeal in the Queen’s service, were 
conspicuous in the highest degree, and were most highly appreciated 
by the Queen and Prince Consort. By his death Her Majesty has 
to lament the loss of one of her most faithful and devoted servants. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No, 92.-SIR FREDERICK ARTHUR GORE 
OUSELEY, BART. 


B. 1825. Son of the late Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
sometime Ambassador at the Court of Persia. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1846, M.A. in 
1849, Mus. Bac. in 1850, and Mus. Doc. in 1854. He subsequently 
entered orders, and served a London curacy from 1849 to 1851. In 
1855 he was appointed Precentor of Hereford Cathedral, and Incum- 
bent of St. Michael’s, Tenbury, in 1856. He has since taken an 
active part in the establishment of St. Michael’s College, for the edu- 
cation of boys in classics and choral singing, at Tenbury, over which 
he presides as Warden. He was appointed Professor of Music by the 
University of Oxford in 1855, on the death of Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
Sir F. Ouseley is also the author of several excellent anthems, of which 
the best known is ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Israel ;’ and he has 
published sundry collections of ancient and modern cathedral music. 

The interesting letter we reproduce treats on Gregorian chants and 
music, and the Padre Martini mentioned in it is John Baptist Mar- 
tini, a skilful musical composer. 


[From the Collection of Hermann Kindt, Esq.] 


No. 93.—JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


B. 1757; d. 1823. A most eminent English tragedian. We have 
already published two of Mr. Kemble’s letters on professional matters 
(see Vol. L, p. 124, and Vol. III., p. 214). The autograph we now 
give is a short and witty note, addressed to one of his private friends, 
Mr. Cobb, the Secretary of the East India Company. A biographical 
notice of Mr. Kemble will be found at page 40 of our first volume. 


: [From the Collection of Mrs. J. E. Clowes.] 


Nos. 94 and XXVIII._EBENEZER GERARD. 


B. 1790; d. 1826. At page 46-7, No. 33, we published some 
verses and sketches by this humorous caricaturist, and have now the 
good fortune to present to our readers some more sketches and a letter 
from the same pen. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 95.—CHARLES MATHEWS (the Elder), 
(See pp. 92, 132, Vol. I., and 243, Vol. IT.) 


B. 1776; d. 1835. A comedian of extraordinary ability, whose 
biography will be found at page 22, Vol. I. The interesting letter 
published in the present number gives an account of his trip to Paris, 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. XXIX.—‘ ELLEN LYTTLE HUMBUG,” 


These pen-and-ink sketches are by an anonymous artist, who some 
time ago contributed, under the above nom de plume, some sarcastic 
letters on fashions, with illustrations, to the almighty ‘ Punch,’ 


[From the Collection of the Editor. ] 


No. XXX.— PUNCH’ AT BOW STREET. 


The pen-and-ink sketch of Master Punch and his devoted Toby is 
evidently but the reflection of an artist’s dream, which we trust will 
never be realized. Will the all-potent modern Diogenes excuse the 
publication of the croquis, simply on account of its artistic merit ? 


[By an inexperienced hand. ] 


Marcu 177, 1866.] 
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No. 96.—JAMES II., KING OF ENGLAND. 

B. at Windsor, 1633; d. at Saint-Germain, near Paris, 1701. 
Second son of Charles I., and firstly known as Duke of York. Soon 
after the restoration of Charles II., his eldest brother, he married Ann 
Hyde, daughter of the Harl of Clarendon, Chancellor and Prime Mi- 
nister. When war was declared against Holland, February 22, 1665, 
he commanded the English fleet, consisting of ninety-eight sail, and 
gained a brilliant victory over the Dutch, June 8, off the coast of Suf- 
folk. The Duchess of York died in 1771, and in her last sickness, 
she insisted on receiving the sacraments of the Catholic religion; the 
Duke now openly declared his conversion to the Church of Rome. On 
the passing of the Test Act, which compelled all persons holding any 
public office to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, etc., he 
resigned all his commands. His marriage with Mary, a Princess of 
the House of Modena, then in close alliance with France, caused 
great public indignation. After the conclusion of peace with Holland, 
Charles IT. was induced, by the advice of the Earl of Danby and Sir 
William Temple, to marry the Princess Mary, the elder daughter of 
the Duke of York, to the Prince of Orange, and the union was cele- 
brated in London, November 4, 1677. The celebrated Exclusion Bill, 


the object of which was to exclude the Duke of York from the succes- 


sion to the throne, had been carried in the House of Commons (May, 
1679), but its further progress was stopped by the dissolution of Par- 
lament. Charles-died from a sudden fit on the 2nd of February, 
1685, and was succeeded by the Duke of York under the title of 
James II. From the time of his ascending the throne, he seems to 
have acted with a steady determination to render himself absolute, and 
to restore the Roman Catholic religion. He proceeded, by every direct 
and indirect attack, to overthrow the Established Church; but these 
innovations gradually united opposing interests, and a large body of 
the nobility and gentry concurred in an application to the Prince of 
Orange, who had been secretly preparing a fleet and an army for the 
invasion of the country. James, who was long kept in ignorance of 
these transactions, when informed of them by his minister at the 
Hague, was struck with terror equal to his former infatuation; and 
immediately repealing all his obnoxious acts, he practised every me- 
thod to gain popularity. All confidence was, however, destroyed be- 
tween the King and the people. William arrived with his fleet in 
Torbay, November 4, 1688; and being speedily joined by several men 
of birth, his ranks swelled, while the army of James began to desert by 
entire regiments. Incapable of any vigorous resolution, and finding 
his overtures of accommodation disregarded, James resolved to quit 
the country. He repaired to Saint-Germain, where he was received 
with great kindness and hospitality by Louis XIV. In the meantime, 
the throne of Great Britain was declared to be abdicated ; and William 
and his consort Mary (the daughter of James) were unanimously called 
to fill it conjointly. Assisted by Louis XIV., James was enabled, in 
March, 1689, to make an attempt for the recovery of Ireland. The 
battle of the Boyne, fought June, 1690, compelled him to return to 
France. All succeeding projects for his restoration proved equally 
abortive, and he spent the last years of his life in acts of ascetic devo- 
tion, dying at Saint-Germain, September 16, 1701, aged sixty-eight. 

The autograph letter we reproduce, wholly in the hand of James IT, 
was addressed to Prince Rupert, who succeeded James as Admiral of 
the Fleet, and‘refers to the Dutch Admiral, De Ruyter, and also to 
James’s projected marriage to the young Princess of Modena. The 
letter was dated from St. James’s, August 7, 1673. 

[From the Collection of Royal Autographs in the British Museum.] 


No. 97.-MARY BEATRIX ELEANORA D’ESTE, 
PRINCESS OF MODENA, QUEEN OF JAMES IL. 
B. 1658; d. in France, 1718. This princess, celebrated for her 
great beauty, was married to James II., then Duke of York, in 1673, 
when only in her fifteenth year. She was crowned with the King at 
Whitehall in 1685. On the landing of William III. in England, she 
escaped to France with her infant son, and took up her residence at 
St. Germains, where she was soon afterwards joined by the King her 
husband. Here they continued to reside until their death, Queen 
Mary having survived her consort seventeen years. 
(Translation.) 
: “Chaillot, Wednesday, 
“T can never thank you enough for what you did yesterday with M. de 
Torcy in favour of my uncle, the Duke of Modena. I shall add it to the count- 
less number of favours which I have received from you during the short time 


that I have had the happiness of knowing you. I have just given to the Abbé 
Rizzini the letter which was for him in the packet you sent this morning, 


which contains that affair of the salt, of which I have spoken to you. I told 
the Abbé to draw up a notice of it, as M. de Torcy desires, and to place it in 
your hands, in which alone I would gladly, if possible, place all my affairs, 
having in you most perfect confidence, and being very sure of your talent and 
friendship. 
“To M. the Archbishop, Bishop of Imola, €. R. 
“The Pope’s Nuncio.” 
[From the Collection of Autographs in the British Museum. | 


No. 98._JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD STUART, 
THE ELDER PRETENDER, styled also the CHEVA- 
LIER SAINT-GEORGE. 

B. at Windsor, June 10, 1688; d. at Rome, 1766. Son of James 
II. and Mary of Modena., Was created Prince of Wales on his birth. 
At the death of his father, whom he had followed in exile, he was 
recognized as King of England, under the title of James ILI., by Louis 
XIV. In 1708, the Pretender arrived at Dunkirk, and put to sea, 
with 5000 men under his command, for the purpose of invading Eng- 
land. But his fleet was dispersed by Admiral Byng, and returned one 
by one to Dunkirk. In 1715 he made a second attempt; he sailed 
from Dunkirk in a small vessel of eight guns, and landed at Peter- 
head. The Earl of Mar, who had begun an insurrection in Scotland, 
joined him, and on January 6, 1716, the Pretender made his public 
entry into Dundee. He was at Perth, when he heard that Argyle was 
advancing ; he retreated precipitately northwards, and, accompanied 
by Mar, embarked, on February 4, on board a small French vessel, 
lying in the roads, while the Rebel Army gradually dispersed. He 
landed at Gravelines, and proceeded to St. Germains. James was not 
the man for the conjuncture. In consequence of the triple alliance 
between England, France, and Holland, the Pretender was obliged to 
quit France, and went to reside at Rome. He soon after contracted a 
marriage with the Princess Clementina, granddaughter of John So- 
bieski, the late King of Poland. Two sons were born of this mar- 
riage, and the eldest, Charles Edward, was intrusted by the Pretender 
with the regency of England. After the defeat of the British at Fon- 
tenoy, Prince Charles landed in Scotland, where he was proclaimed 
King ; but the battle of Culloden extinguished all the hopes of both 
Pretenders, and James Edward died at Rome in 1766. 

(Translation.) 
“ St. Germain, 28 Jan. 1707. 

“My Cousin,—I have too much friendship for you to be content with the 
answer I sent to your two letters from Ravenna, without writing you this note 
to assure you of the very great regard which I have for you, and that I am de- 
lighted that my affairs are in your hands, not doubting that, haying so much 
prudence and capacity as you have, and at the same time so much friendship 
for me, you will do all in your yower to ensure their success when you are in 
Rome. But whether they succeed or not, I shall always feel the same obliga- 
tion towards you, knowing that no misfortune will happen by your fault; and 
I shall add this to all other services that you have done me, which I can never 
forget, but for which I shall seek all possible opportunities to prove my grati- 
tude, and to show you that I am and always shall be, 


‘My Cousin, your affectionate Cousin, 
“James R.” 


[From the Collection of Autographs in the British Museum.] 


No. 99.—LORD GEORGE GEFFRYES, BARON WEM, 
commonly known by the name of JUDGE GEFFRYES. 


B. at Acton, Denbighshire, 1603 ; d. in the Tower of London, April 
18, 1689. Was educated at Shrewsbury School. He studied at West- 
minster and the Inner Temple, and rose through the gradations of Re- 
corder of London, a Welsh Judge, and Chief Justice of Chester, till at 
length, in 1683, he attained the dignity of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. On the accession of James II., he was one of the advisers and 
promoters of all the oppressive and arbitrary measures of his reign ; 
and, for his sanguinary and inhuman proceedings against the adherents 
of Monmouth, was rewarded with the post of Lord High Chancellor in 
1685. His conduct on the Bench was, in the highest degree, discre- 
ditable at all times, and he indulged in scurrility and abuse of the most 
degrading description. On the arrival of the Prince of Orange, he 
disguised himself as a seaman, in order to get on board a ship un- 
known, but was detected in a low public-house at Wapping, seized 
by the populace, carried before the Council, and committed to the 
Tower, where he died, April 18, 1689. 

[From the Collection of Autographs in the British Musenm.] 


No. 100.—FRANCOIS-ALEXANDRE-FREDERIC, DUC 
DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT. 
B. at Liancourt (Oise), 1747; d. 1827. A celebrated French 
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economist and philanthropist. Was grand-master of the wardrobe to 
Louis XV. and XVI. He became a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly in 1789, and on the downfall of the monarchy he left France, and 
resided for eighteen months in England : he then travelled through the 
United States, whence he returned in 1798, and was allowed to revisit 
his native land, where he devoted himself to the promotion of the use- 
ful arts and to acts of benevolence. He foundèd the famous school of 
arts and manufactures, the plan of which he had given in 1780. It 
was through his influence that vaccination was introduced into France. 
After the restoration he was created a peer, but, on account of the 
liberality of his opinions, he was, in 1823, excluded from the council 
of state, and removed from the several boards of which he was a mem- 
ber. His principal work is, ‘Travels in the United States.’ 

The letter we give of this illustrious man shows the kindness of his 
heart; he solicits a modest place for a modest man, whose merit was 
his only title. 

(Translation.) 
“ Liancourt, November 14, 1810. 
“To Mr. Legrand, Chief of the Division of the Direct Contributions. 

“T learn, Sir, that the Prefect of the department of the Oise has just asked 
from His Excellency the place of receiver for life in the districts of Mongévin, 
St. Martin, and May, in the name of the actual receiver, who resigns, and in 
favour of Mr. Geffroy. Having also at heart the interests of Mr. Geffroy, 
allow me, Sir, to join my recommendation to that of the prefect, and to beg 
you to obtain from the minister a favourable decision, as soon as convenient 
to you. I know that my own wish is also entertained by the general receiver 
of the department and the special receiver of Clermont, who both approve of 
the appointment. Till now you have had so much regard for my recom: 
mendations, which, however, I have avoided troubling you with when possible, 
that I dare hope you will receive this one with favour. 

“T have the honour, Sir, to greet you with distinguished sentiments. 

“Ta R. Liancovrt.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. ] 


No. 101—WILLIAM EDEN, FIRST LORD 
AUCKLAND. 


B. 1744; d. 1814. Celebrated for his eminent diplomatic services 
in America, France, Spain, and Holland. Was the third son of Sir 
Robert Eden, Bart., of West Auckland, Durham. Married in 1776, 
Eleanor, second daughter of Sir Gilbert Eliot, Bart., and sister of 
Gilbert, first Earl of Minto. He was appointed under-secretary of 
state in 1772; went to Ireland in 1780 with Lord Carlisle, as chief se- 
cretary ; in 1788 was ambassador to Spain; and in the year following 
was ambassador to Holland. He wrote ‘The Principles of Penal Law,’ 
‘The History of New Holland,’ and numerous other valuable works. 

Our first and second volumes contain many interesting letters 
written to that distinguished diplomatist by eminent contemporary 
statesmen, philosophers, and philanthropists. 

The note we reproduce enclosed a Power of Attorney to receive 
Lady Auckland’s pension; it is dated from Eden Farm, near Bromley, 
July 31, 1803. 

[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 102._SAMUEL WHITBREAD. 

B. in 1758; d. 1815. A distinguished member of the House of 
Commons. Was the son of the eminent brewer in Chiswell Street, 
London. He represented Bedford in Parliament many years, and was 
one of the most vigorous opponents of Mr. Pitt. He also conducted 
the impeachment of Lord Melville, and was uniformly in opposition 
to the Government. In a fit of insanity, supposed to be occasioned 
by his over-anxious attention to business, and particularly to the 
intricate concerns of Drury Lane Theatre, with which he was con- 
nected, he destroyed himself in 1815. 

The autograph letter we reproduce is dated from Drury Lane 
Theatre, May 1, 1813 ; it is addressed to the celebrated John Banister, 
and relates to Mrs. Siddons. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq.] 


No. 103.—GEORGE DANIEL. 


B. 1789; d.1864. <A poet and dramatic author ; editor of ‘ Cum- 
berland’s British and Minor Theatre,’ to which he contributed the 
smart and shrewd prefaces that have made “D, G.,”’ his plume initials 
so well known, and which he continued through the whole of the sixty- 
four volumes. 

The quaint lines of the autograph we publish were addressed to his 
bosom friend John Pritt Harley, the celebrated comedian. The annual 
orations delivered by Harley at the anniversary of the Drury Lane 


Theatrical Fund, during a long series of years, were all written by 
Daniel. 
[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.) 


No. 104.-THOMAS KING. 

B. in London, 1730; d.J805. A celebrated actor and dramatic 
writer.. Having obtained great celebrity as a comic actor in the pro- 
vinces, he was engaged, in 1759, at Drury Lane, where he soon became 
a great favourite ; he arrived at the pinnacle of his fame by his per- 
formance of ‘ Lord Ogleby,’ in 1766. His dramatic pieces are ‘ Love 
at First Sight,’ ‘Neck or Nothing,’ ‘A Peep Behind the Curtain,’ 
‘Wit’s Last Stake,’ and ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels.’ 

The autograph letter we reproduce shows a great anxiety to fulfil 
well the parts allotted to him. “The damn’d song in ‘ Vortigern ? 
haunts me sleeping and waking,” says he to the manager of Old Drury, 
and he earnestly requests that he will send a violin to his home, etc. 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. 105.—JOHN FROST. 

B. about 1780. The celebrated Chartist. Was formerly Alderman 
and Mayor of Newport, and a magistrate for that borough. In 1839, 
having adopted the views of the Chartists, he aided them in some riots 
in Monmouthshire, which were with difficulty suppressed, and being 
tried at a special assize in the December following,.was capitally con- 
victed of treason. His life, however, was spared, but he expiated his 
offence by a sentence of transportation for life. Part of his sentence, 
however, was remitted, and since his return to England he has lived in 
retirement at Stapleton, near Bristol. He recently published a series of 
letters in a Monmouthshire journal, with reminiscences of his past life. 

[From the Collection of Hugh Owen, Esq.] 


No. XXXI.—JULIAN JOHN PORTCH. 

B. January 18, 1831; d. September 14, 1865. A talented English 
artist. Having at a very early age shown great natural taste for 
drawing, and made many clever sketches when quite a young boy, he 
commenced, when about fourteen years of age, taking lessons at the 
Government School of Design, Somerset House. At sixteen he be- 
came a pupil of Vizetelly, with whom he remained about four years. 
He was then employed under Mr. Vizetelly’s patronage in the illus- 
tration of numerous works, among which were the earliest English 
editions of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin;’ a new edi- 
tion of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson;’ and Mr. J. M. Pennell’s ‘ Puck 
on Pegasus,’ on the latter of which he was engaged jointly with Leech, 
Tenniel, and Hablot K. Browne. When the ‘ Illustrated Times’ was 
projected in 1855, Mr. Julian Portch was sent to the Crimea by the 
proprietors as one of their principal artists, and he sent home nu- 
merous vigorous sketches, most ably illustrating his journey and the 
Crimean campaign. He remained until after the storming of Sebas- 
topol, and then returned home, visiting Turkey, Greece, Rome, and 
France, and making sketches by the way. He arrived in England at 
the beginning of 1856, and continued his connection with the ‘ Il- 
lustrated Times,’ being also occasionally employed on the ‘ Illustrated 
News of the World,’ the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ and latterly on 
‘Punch,’ for which he made a great number of sketches. 

Although Mr. Julian Portch was apparently in the enjoyment of ro- 
bust health, he suffered, for five years before his death, from gradual 
failure of the use of his limbs, owing to an affection of the spine, 
which it was supposed had existed from his birth. For three years 
prior to his decease he was quite unable to follow his professional pur- 
suits, but during the whole of this time he was well cared for by kind 
and sympathizing friends, who presented him with many flattering and 
valuable marks of their esteem, among which one was a purse of 200 
guineas. The sketch we give in the present number is one of several 
which we propose to present to our readers. It appears to have been 
taken at Constantinople. 

[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. XXXII—MARCELLUS LAROON. 

B. at the Hague, in 1653; d. about 1705. A Dutch painter. He 
learned the rudiments of his art from his father, with whom he came 
early to England. Here he was placed with La Zoon, and afterwards 
with B. Flesshier. Sir Godfrey Kneller employed him to paint his 
draperies, in which branch he was eminent. He possessed the talent 
of imitating the different styles of the great masters with uncommon 
success, and painted historical subjects, portraits, and conversations. 

[From the Collection of Mrs. Noseda.] 
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No. 106.—WILLIAM III, KING OF ENGLAND. 


B. at the Hague, 1650; d. 1703. He was the son of William, 
Prince of Orange, and of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Charles I? He 
married the Princess Mary, daughter of James L, Duke of York, and 
succeeded to the stadtholdership in 1672. In 1688 the arbitrary 
measures of James II. induced many disaffected nobles and others to 
invite over the Prince of Orange, who gladly embraced the occasion, 
and landed, without opposition, in Torbay, November 5 the same year, 
and was crowned April 11, 1689. The year following, William went 
to Ireland, where he defeated James at the battle of the Boyne. In 
1691 he headed the confederated army in the Netherlands, took Namur 
in 1695, and in 1697 he was acknowledged King of England, by the 
treaty of Ryswick. On the death of Mary, in 1694, the Parliament 
confirmed to him the royal title. His death was accelerated by an in- 
jury he had sustained in a fall from his horse. 

The letter is wholly in the handwriting of the King. Itwas addressed 
to the Prince of Bourbon, and relates entirely to military movements. 


(Translation.) 
“ Camp before Namur, 11 July, 1695. 
“9 o’clock in the evening. : 
“T received early in the morning and this afternoon your letters of yester 
day, dated noon, and eleven o’clock at night. I find your reasoning very just 
as to what would have to be done if the enemy besiege Ath. I do not see how 
it will be possible for me to send the two regiments of Dragoons there as you 
propose; it would be better to throw in two more Battalions of Infantry if the 
enemy make no preparations for a siege of Tournay. I don’t think that they 
meditate it, for at-Mons they are doing nothing. The trench is to be opened 
to-night on the side of St. Nicholas; our heavy artillery arrived this afternoon. 
This is all I can say at present, 
* And that I am yours, 
“WwW. R.? 


[From the Collection of Royal Autographs in the British Musewm. | 


No. 107.-MARY IL, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


B. 1662; d. 1694, Wife of William III. Was the daughter of 
James II. by Anne Hyde, daughter ofthe Earl of Clarendon. At the 
age of fifteen she was married to William, Prince of Orange, with 
whom she went to England in 1689. ‘The same year, Parliament 
having declared the crown vacant by the abdication of James, con- 
ferred it upon William and Mary. She was of a meek disposition, 
and did not interfere in matters of government, except when her hus- 
band was absent. She died, without issue, of the smallpox. 


[From the Collection of Royal Autographs in the British Museum. | 


No. 108.—LOUIS XIV. KING OF FRANCE, 
surnamed The Great. 

B. at Saint-Germain, 1638; d. at Versailles, September 1, 1715. 
Son of Louis XIII. and of Anne of Austria. Was recognized King 
when only five years old, and attained his majority at the age of thir- 
teen. He married, in 1659, Maria-Theresa of Austria, daughter of 
Philip [V., King of Spain. He took Flanders and Franche-Comté, 
and his marshals and admirals were victorious everywhere. But the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes stopped that current of prosperity ; 
above half a million of the most useful and industrious subjects de- 
serted France, and exported, together with immense sums of money, 
those arts and manufactures which had chiefly tended to enrich the 
kingdom. Near 50,000 refugees passed over into England. We said 
in our last number that Louis XIV. received James II., exiled from 
England, with the highest generosity, sympathy, and regard. When 
James tried to retake his crown by landing in Ireland, Louis XIV. 
furnished him with fourteen ships of the line, six frigates, and three 
fire-ships. He also acknowledged James’s son as’ King of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland as soon as James had expired. William III. remon- 
strated in vain, and both sides began to make preparations for war. 
The death of Charles IT. of Spain, whose heir was Philippe of France, 
lighted up a new war, the War of Succession. After the battle of Ra- 
milies, France was all but lost, when Berwick won the battle of Al- 
manza, and Dugany-Trouin defeated the allied fleets in several encoun- 
ters. In vain Louis XIV. asked for peace; he was compelled to con- 
tinue the war, and Villars was beaten at Malplaquet by Marlborough 
and Prince Eugéne. But Vendôme in Spain and Villars at Denain 
gained signal successes, and the peace of Utrecht was concluded. Two 
years after, Louis XIV. died, leaving his crown to his great-grandson, 
Louis XV.; he had lost his son, styled the Grand-Dauphin, and his 
grandson, the Duke of Burgundy. 


Louis XIV. surpassed all contemporary monarchs in grandeur, in 
fame, and in glory. His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by jus- 
tice, carefully provided every means of conquest. Under his reign, 
the glory of letters, arts, and commerce united itself with the glory of 
arms; during his sway, shone Condé, Turenne and Vauban; Du- 
quesne and Dugany-Trouin; Colbert and Louvois, Bossuet and Fé- 
nelon, Corneille, Racine, Molière, La Fontaine and Boileau, Le Brun, 
Le Sueur, Payet and Perrault. 


(Translation.) 
Versailles, 15 Jan. 1701. 

“My Cousin,—You merit by your wise conduct, and by the zeal which you 
show, the true esteem that I have for you; and you must not doubt the plea- 
sure I shall have in giving you proofs of it on all occasions ; praying God to 
have you, my Cousin, in his holy and gracious keeping. 

“ Louis. 
“To my Cousin, the Prince de Vaudemont.” 


[From the Collection of Royal Autographs in the British Museum.] 


No. 109.—FRANCOIS-LOUIS, PRINCE DE CONTI, 
DUKE OF BOURBON. 


B. at Paris in 1664; d. in 1709. Son of Armand, chief of the 
younger branch (named of Conti) of the House of Bourbon-Condé. 
Distinguished himself at the battles of Steinkerque, Fleurus, and 
Nerwinde. Was elected King of Poland on the death of Sobieski 
(1697); but when he came to take possession of the throne, he found 
it occupied by Augustus IT. Louis XIV. did not like him, and never 
entrusted him with an important command. 

(Translation.) 
; “ Versailles, December 12. 

“T think with you, Sir, that you travel much this year. I have difficulty in 
understanding what has caused you to make this last journey; we shall per- 
haps be enlightened presently. Mr. Croisat ought to have already answered 
you on what you wrote touching the domain of Dreux. I have never thought 
about it. I would gladly find more difficult occasions of proving how much 


I honour you, and the desire I have of deserving your friendship. 
“Francois Louis DE BouRBON.” 


[From the Collection of Royal Autographs in the British Museum.] 


No. 110._JOSEPHINE DE BEAUHARNAIS, 
EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


B. at La Martinique, 1763; d. at La Malmaison, near Paris, 1814. 
Daughter of Count Tasher de la Pagerie. Was married, at the age of 
fifteen, to Viscount Beauharnais. Two children were born of this 
marriage, Eugène, afterwards Viceroy of Italy, and Hortense, wife of 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and mother of the present Emperor 
of the French, Napoléon III. Her husband was put to death during 
the Reign of Terror in 1793; she was herself imprisoned, and was 
liberated through the intercession of Tallien. She soon gained great 
ascendency over her liberator and the Director, Barras. About that 
time, she made the acquaintance of General Bonaparte, and married 
him in 1796. She shared the lofty destinies of her husband, and 
ascended the imperial throne with him. She used power only to do 
good, and was universally beloved. N apoleon divorced her, because 
their union had been fruitless. Josephine bore the separation with 
great resignation, and retired to La Malmaison, where she died in 
1814, soon after Napoleon’s fall. : 

The letter we reproduce, written before her marriage with Napoleon, 
is very interesting. 

(Translation.) 
“5th Ventése. 

“You no longer come to see a friend who loves you, you have quite forsaken 
her.. You do very wrong for she is tenderly attached to you. Come to-mor- 
row and breakfast with me; I want to see you and chat with you about your 
interests. 

“ Good night, my friend ; I embrace you. 
“ (Signed) Wivow BEAUHARNAIS. 


“To General Bonaparte.” 
[Kindly communicated. | 


No. 111—CARDINAL FESCH. 

B.in Corsica, in 1764; d. 1839. Senior Priest-Cardinal of the 
Sacred College, Archbishop of Lyons, and brother of Letitia Ramo- 
lini, mother of Napoleon Buonaparte. Educated in France, and was 
in that country when the Revolution broke out. Young and ardent, 
he instantly became attached to the new state of things, threw off the 
clerical attire of the seminary at which he was studying, and entered 
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the army at Montesquieu, in Switzerland. In 1796 we find him Com- 
missary-General to the Army of Italy, which was then commanded by 
his nephew, Buonaparte. Having in this capacity realized a princely 
fortune, he retired from the army, resumed his clerical studies and pro- 
fession, and in 1802 was consecrated Archbishop of Lyons. Early in 
the following year he received a cardinal’s hat, and went to Rome as 
ambassador from France. In 1804 the Cardinal accompanied Pius 
VII. to Paris, and assisted in the consecration of Napoleon ; by whom, 
in the following year, he was made Grand Almoner of France, a prin- 
cipal officer of the Legion of Honour, and a member of the Senate. 
He subsequently retired to Rome, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. His library and picture-gallery were the finest that even Rome, 
that city of the arts, could boast. 


(Translation.) 

& Citizen Minister,—If thére be a man of letters who deserves well of religion 
and of the Government, who has written for them both, and in a style of mo- 
deration and wisdom which well becomes him, that man of letters—now more 
than a septuagenarian, and an ecclesiastic—is Louis-Philippe Gérard ; he is at 
the age of wants and infirmities, yet still continues to work for publie insti- 
tutions. 

“Tf there be a literary man in a position to obtain a pension from the Go- 
vernment, this man is entitled to it. 

“T should be obliged to you, Citizen Minister, by your doing all that you can 
in his favour. 

“ Accept all my respects. 


‘ (Signed) CaRpinaL Fes. 


“Paris, 25th Germinal, 11th year.” 


[ Kindly communicated. ] 


No. 112.—MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


B. 1810. <A celebrated author. Was educated at the Charter- 
house, and at Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he took the degrees of B.A., 
M.A., and D.C.L. He subsequently entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
due time was called to the Bar, but never practised. Mr. Tupper’s 
publications are: ‘ Proyerbial Philosophy,’ which has gone through 
above forty editions; ‘A Modern Pyramid;’ ‘An Authors Mind; ’ 
‘The Crock of Gold;’ ‘ Heart;’ ‘The Twins;’ ‘A Thousand Lines ;’ 
‘Ballads for the Times;’ ‘Geraldine and Poems;’ ‘Three Hundred 
Sonnets ;’ ‘ Alsop Smith’s Rides and Reveries ;’ ‘ Probabilities: an aid 
to Faith;’ ‘Stephen Langton,’ an historical novel; ‘ King Alfred’s 
Poems ;’ ‘Lyrics of the Heart and Mind;’ ‘ Paterfamilias’s Diary ;’ 
‘Cithara ;’ and a variety of fugitive pieces, both in prose and verse. 

The letter we publish, which is a highly characteristic one, contains 
some most excellent remarks on literary criticism. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No.113.—SIR HUDSON LOWE, K.C.B., etc. 


B. 1766; d. 1844. <A gallant soldier, who entered the army at a 
very early age, and served with much credit in various parts of the 
world; but he will be principally remembered in history as having 
been Governor of St. Helena, while that island was the place of deten- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon. For his conduct in this truly difficult 
and delicate trust, Sir Hudson Lowe has been much abused by French 
writers. That Sir Hudson’s task was both difficult and delicate must 
be admitted; and when to the stern sense of duty of a veteran soldier 
we add the vast additional sense of responsibility that must needs arise 
from the fact of the peace of Europe—nay, of the whole civilized world 
—being dependent upon the safe custody of Napoleon, it is unfair to 
contend against the strictest fulfilment of the Governor’s sworn duty. 

The autograph letter is dated St. Helena, 7th June, 1818, and is 
addressed to Mr. James Cobb, Secretary of the Hast India Company. 


[From the Collection of Mrs. Clowes.] 


No, 114—HENRY, COUNT BERTRAND. 


B. 1770; d. 1844. A distinguished French general, and the com- 
panion in exile of Napoleon Buonaparte ; would have earned a bright 
name on the page of history merely by his military achievements during 
the Wars of the Empire, were not those achievements cast compara- 
tively into the shade’ by the steadfast fidelity with which he clune to 
Napoleon, aiding that great soldier to gain some of his most splendid 
victories ; covering him when in retreat and peril, as after the mur- 
derous affair of Hannau; following him to his Jree exile to Elba; re- 
tuming with him to share all the perils of “ blood-stained Waterloo,” 
he, the brave and steadfast Bertrand, feared not the imprisonment of 


St. Helena, but voluntarily abode there until he had seen the first ob- 
sequies of his sincerely-worshipped human idol. 
His letter was addressed to General Dumonceau. 


(Translation.) 
“Paris, April 18, 1826. 

“ General,—Permit me, I beg of you, in my capacity of your old companion 
in arms, to address myself to you, in order to obtain some elucidation upon a 
fact that interests me, in a country in which you live. 

“A friend has just told me about a pamphlet that has appeared, it is said, in 
your town, and which, I am assured, is being sold in Paris clandestinely, bear- 
ing on the frontispiece, ‘ Manuscript of the Island of Elba, New Edition, pub- 
lished by General Count Bertrand, Brussels, 1825,’ without the name of the 
printer. 

“T was painfully surprised to see announced, contrary to all truth, as pub- 
lished by me, a new edition of a pamphlet, which appears to have been already 
published in 1819, while I was at St. Helena. 

“T have taken no part in the printing of a writing, which, if from the dicta- 
tion of the glorious captive to whom it is attributed, has only been without 
doubt one of the thousand means of relaxation to which he had recourse from 
time to time. 

“T pray of you to be so good as to inform me if the printer of this pamphlet 
really conceals his name and his motive, or if, on the contrary, in your town 
both are publicly known. 

“T hope, General, that you will readily excuse the slight importunity of 
which I make you the object, and beg you to believe me, General, with the 
most distinguished sentiments, 

“ Your very humble and obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) BERTRAND.” 


[ Kindly communicated. ] 


No. 115—FRANCOIS JOSEPH TALMA. 

B. at Paris, 1763; d. 1826. The most celebrated tragedian of the 
French stage. 

In No. 27 of our First Series, we published an autograph and a 
memoir of this great actor. The letter we now give was written in 
favour of a brother actor, who had petitioned to be, embodied in the 
company of the Théâtre Français. 


(Translation.) 

“T consider Citizen Martian to be well calculated for the stage. He has a 
good figure, great animation, and much intelligence, and I do not doubt that, 
with study and good advice, he will one day gain the applause of the public. 
I join with him, Citizen Minister, in begging you to grant his request. I par- 
ticularly desire this favour. With extreme gratitude, greeting, and respect. 

“ (Signed) TatMa.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. XXXIII—GEORGE E. HICKS. 

B. at Lymington, Hampshire. An English genre painter, who has 
recently acquired considerable reputation. He is the son of a county 
magistrate. His first education was for the medical profession; but 
before its completion, he turned his attention to the arts. After study- 
ing at the Bloomsbury School of Art, he became a student of the 
Royal Academy, where he obtained the medal in the Antique School 
the first year. In the year following, he obtained the premium offered 
by the Art Union for outline, the subject of the designs being taken 
from the Revelation of St. John. : 

Mr. Hicks has painted and exhibited many important pictures, a 
list of the principal of which will be found in No. 12 of the present 
series, p. 50. In that number we unfortunately published a landscape 
sketch (fully relying on the source from which it was obtained,) wrongly 
attributed to Mr. Hicks. We have now, however, the pleasure, by the 
courtesy of the artist himself, to correct the error in a very satisfactory 
manner, by the reproduction of his own admirable drawing on the 
stone. It was designed by Mr. Hicks for a frontispiece to a set of 
outlines from Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ and has not yet been pub- 


lished. 
[Kindly communicated. ] 


No. XXXIV.—JULIAN J. PORTCH. 


B. 1831; d. 1865. In last week’s number we gave a pen-and-ink 
sketch by this clever artist, accompanied by a biographical notice. 
We there spoke of the talent he showed for drawing when a boy; in 
proof of this we now reproduce one of his pencil sketches, made when 
he was about thirteen years old. It was not a copy, but entirely his 
own idea, and represents a dance of Satyrs and Fauns. We shall pro- 
bably shortly give further specimens of his later style. 

[From the Collection of the Editor. | 
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No. 116.—MARIE-AMÉLIE, QUEEN OF THE 
FRENCH. 


B. at Caserta (Two Sicilies), April 26, 1782; d. at Claremont, 
March 24, 1866. Was the daughter of Ferdinand the Fourth of 
Naples, Third of Sicily, and First of the United Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and of Marie Caroline, Archduchess of Austria, daughter of 
Maria Theresa, sister of the Emperors Joseph and Leopold, and of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette. Marie Amélie was most carefully edu- 
cated under the care of Madame d’Ambrosio. One of her sisters, the 
Queen of Charles Felix of Sardinia, used to say, “ We three sisters in 
our childhood were called respectively ‘La Bella,’ ‘La Dotta,’ and 
‘La Santa.” ” “La Santa” was Marie Amélie. 

On the 25th of November, 1809, she married at Palermo Louis- 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, who was then only a fugitive. At that 
time, the House of Bourbon had but little chance of reascending the 
throne of France; it had fallen from too high an estate to hope to re- 
ascend from one so forlorn. Therefore their union was not founded 
merely upon interest; it cemented a mutual esteem and inclination. 
The Duchess of Orleans loved her husband for his misfortunes, for his 
poverty, and because he was attacked even by his relations, wandering 
in exile like himself. What was the cause of those unjust attacks ? 
Louis Philippe would never receive a farthing from the governments of 
the countries in which he resided during his long exile; when penni- 
less, he lived upon the education he had received by giving lessons in 
French, mathematics, etc.; his wife was not only destined to be his 
support and his comfort in the stormy days yet in store for him, but 
to perpetuate his name in giving him a fine and numerous family ; 
and, moreover, to be a model for all the wives and mothers of France, 


to become a Providence to unfortunate people, and to set from the. 


highest rank the example of all virtues. Amid all the political troubles 
which afterwards overtook them, their domestic happiness was without 
a cloud, and their household virtues became proverbial in Europe. In 
1804 the restoration of the House of Bourbon summoned the head of 
the younger branch of the family to Paris, where the Duchess of Or- 
leans arrived for the first time in September of that year. But the 
events of the Hundred Days compelled her to leave her adopted coun- 
try, and to take refuge with her children in England, where she re- 
mained (at Twickenham) till 1817. From this time down to the Re- 
volution of July she resided in France, where she gained the, esteem 
and love even of the enemies of the House of Orleans, by the gentle 
simplicity of her home, and her unostentatious piety and charity. 

Once on the throne, the Duchess of Orleans acted and thought as 
became a Queen. She had not wished for nor dreamt of that crown 
which the omnipotence of facts had placed upon her brow. She was 
happy to live under the shade of the throne; there she found herself 
at ease to educate her young family. She accepted that crown of 
thorns as a necessity; through devotion, through obedience, by a sin- 
cere admiration for the King, her husband, and because she could not 
do otherwise than bow to the decree of Providence. Holy woman! 
calumny respected her; the enemies of her royal husband have had 
pity upon her; at every new attempt against the life of the King, 
France thought of her; at every unexpected sorrow of Mary- Amélie, 
France prayed for her. She was the Queen that France had wished 
for; pious without austerity, both kind and resolute, having no crimes 
to reproach France with, and France having absolutely nothing to re- 
proach her with; avoiding a morose turn of character as well as the 
dissipations of life; as much at home in the world as she was happy 
in her own family circle ; such was Her most kind, most clement, and 
most gracious Majesty, Marie Amélie, when on the throne. Moreover, 
France loved her for her children, her benevolence, her perfect demea- 
nour ; for her resignation, her courage, her hidden sorrows ; for those 
cruel misfortunes which made her cry from the depth of her soul, 
“ Great God, you have taken away from me a beloved daughter! I 
have a child the less, you have an angel the more in Heaven.” It 
was when, in 1839, she lost the beautiful and accomplished Princess 
Marie—and again, on the untimely death of her eldest son, the hope 
of her House, who expired in her arms, she exclaimed, “Oh! my 
son! I was too proud of him, and God has taken him from me!” 
France loved her on account of those terrible pangs incessantly recur- 
ring when it was almost agreed that any beggar would fire on her 
royal husband. Then the cause of the poor Queen became the one of 
all wives and mothers, and notwithstanding her modesty and her re- 
tired life, she became popular in France. 

When the King, misled as to the real strength of the revolutionary 
rising in February, 1848, resolved to abdicate in order to stop the 


effusion of blood, the Queen subsided again into the wife, and pre- 
pared again to accompany her husband in exile. In the quiet seclu- 
sion of Claremont, she devoted herself to the task of soothing the re- 
grets‘and cheering the heart of the King, who expired in her arms in 
August, 1850. Very soon after, she received also the last breath of 
the Queen of the Belgians. The death of her daughters-in-law, the 
Duchess of Orleans and the Duchess of Nemours, and lastly, that of 
the King of the Belgians, were the bitterest afflictions suffered by the 
Queen in her latter days, and yet, on each of those sad occasions, she 
was the comforter of her children and grandchildren. 

She was, however, consoled in her old age by the filial affection and 
solicitude of the numerous family still surviving, and by seeing her 
children’s children’s children spring up about her. In 1864, the good 
Queen accompanied to the nuptial altar the Count de Paris on his 
marriage with the daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, when she re- 
ceived from the large company assembled a complete ovation. 

A few months since, the Queen, who was approaching her eighty- 
fourth birthday, said to one of her devoted friends and servants, “I 
begin to feel that my physical strength no longer responds to my love 
for my children; I cannot embrace them as ardently as before, and yet 
I feel that I love them more tenderly than ever.” 

Two days before her decease, she had her usual carriage drive. 
The day previous, she looked rather exhausted, and went to bed in 
the afternoon. She passed a restless night. On Saturday morning, 
the 24th instant, she said that she felt better; about nine o’clock she 
fell asleep to awake no more. Thus, also in sleep, died Henrietta 
Maria of France, Queen of Charles I. Queen Marie Amélie was so 
well prepared, that death did not take her by surprise, although it 
came under the appearance of sleep. She died at thirty minutes past 
ten, surrounded by her children and grandchildren, and her faithful 
attendants. Her death will be ever lamented by her own family; by 
our Queen, who had for her as much veneration as friendship ; by the 
great of this world, to whom she offered so bright an example; by all 
those who have had the incomparable honour to serve or to know her. 

The very first number of the ‘ Autographic Mirror’ reproduced two 
interesting letters belonging to the good Queen, and which she picked 
out with her own hands from among her papers for that purpose. 

The letter we now give is a touching proof of her maternal love ; it 
was written by her Majesty to the Prince de Joinville. 

The likeness of the Queen is taken from the magnificent painting by 
Dubuffe, made at Claremont in 1850. 


(Translation.) 
€ Bizy, 5th July, 1841. 

“My good, dear, and beloved Hadjy,*—We are all in perfect health, but at 
present anxious about our dear Aumale. The work of revictualling Médeah 
caused him to be very much preoccupied during the three days he bivouacked at 
the Camp of the Regulars, where he drank water from the springs arising from 
the copper mines, and was attacked by dysentery, as was the case with a part of 
the troops. His regiment was destined to accompany the convoy of invalids 
which Baraguay d’Hilliers ordered to move on to Blidah. He commenced the 
route on horseback, but on arriving at the bivouac of Elcatara his weakness 
was so great that his soldiers were obliged to carry him on a litter the rest of 
the route to Blidah, from which place he wrote to me on the 21st June. 

“The Marshal is occupied in sending two new regiments to Africa, to re- 
place the 23rd line and 17th light infantry, which have been there during six 
years, so our dear child will return to us in France, which he begins to wish to 
do. Now let us speak of our doings. The Ist of July we quitted Neuilly at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. All the family in the ‘ Meuse,’ followed by the 
‘Thames,’ in which were Mesdames De Bondy and Vessy, Messrs. Houdetôt, 
Chabannes, Perthuis, Saal, Colbert, D’Elchingen, Fain, Fontaine, and Lefranc. 
Our voyage was performed without inconvenience, after many small stoppages 
on the-way, the people always eager to sulute the King. We arrived at Dreux 
at five o’clock in the evening in a pouring rain, and there was a regular re- 
ception. 

fe Adieu, good and dear child that I love so much, I embrace you with all 
my heart. 


“ (Signed) MARIE AMELIE.” 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 117—EDWARD HYDE, FIRST EARL OF 
CLARENDON. 


B. at Dinton, Wiltshire, 1608; d. at Rouen, 1674. Lord High 
Chancellor of England; studied the law under his uncle Nicholas 
Hyde, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. Being an ardent Royalist, 
he attached himself, during the Civil War, to the cause of Charles, 


* Affectionate pet name given to the Prince de Joinville in the family circle. 
— Note of the Editor. 
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and greatly contributed to the Restoration. In the exercise of his 
judicial functions, his conduct was above reproach ; yet he became un- 
popular, and was forced to resign his official situations. To escape 
the penalties of a threatened impeachment, he prudently retired into 
exile, and passed the remainder of his days in France. Clarendon 
wrote the well-known ‘History of the Rebellion,’ which is held in high 
estimation, and will transmit his name to a distant posterity. His 
daughter Anne was married to the Duke of York, afterwards James IL., 
who, by her, had two daughters, Anne and Mary, both of whom as- 
cended the English throne. 
The letter we publish was addressed to Prince Rupert. 


[From the Collection of Royal Autographs in the British Museum. ] 


No. 118.—LAURENCE HYDE, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER. 


Younger son of the first Earl of Clarendon, and brother-in-law of 
James Il.; d. 1711. Was created Earl of Rochester in 1682. First 
Commissioner of the Treasury under Charles II. After the accession 
of James IL, he refused to turn Catholic, and was dismissed on that 
account, though the King’s brother-in-law. In 1700 he was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland by William ITI.; Rochester was 
at that time the leader of the Tories and High-Church party. Under 
Queen Anne, and at the fall of Sunderland, Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
he superseded Lord Somers as President of the Council. 

The letter we publish was addressed to his brother, the Earl of 
Clarendon. 


[From the Collection of Autographs in the British Museum. ] 


No. 119.-WILLIAM LEGGE, FIRST EARL OF 
DARTMOUTH. 


B. 1648; d. 1691. Admiral of the fleet to James II. In 1672 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth. In 1673 
he was advanced to the Governorship, and appointed Master of the 
Horse and Gentleman of the Bedchamber to James, then Duke of 
York. In 1677 Governor Legge was appointed colonel of a regiment 
of foot, and nominated Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, of which 
he was soon after made Master. He was subsequently sworn of the 
Privy Council, and elevated to the peerage as Baron of Dartmouth. 
His Lordship was soon afterwards sent as admiral of the whole En- 
glish fleet to demolish Tangier. During the reign of James II., he en- 
joyed the confidence of that monarch, and filled some of the most im- 
In 1687 he was appointed Admiral of the Fleet to 
intercept the Prince of Orange; but failing with his party at the revo- 
lution, he was deprived of his employments and sent to the Tower, 
where he died. 


[From the Collection of Autographs in the British Museum.] 


No.120.—THE RIGHT HON. SPENCER 
PERCEVAL. 


B. 1762; d. 1812. A celebrated English statesman, second son 
of the Earl of Egmont. Was educated for the legal profession, and 
was elected a member of the House of Commons in 1797. His ad- 
vance was rapid. He became Solicitor and Attorney-General, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in quick succession. Finally, he, in 
1809, attained the summit of power as First Lord of the Treasury. 
He retained this office until the year 1812, when he was assassinated 
in the House of Commons by Bellingham. 

The autograph is an opinion given by Mr. Perceval, when Solicitor- 
General, on an excise case. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 121—PRINCE METTERNICH. 


B. 1773; d.1859. One of the most eminent statesmen and diplo- 
matists of modern times. For a biographical notice, we refer our 
readers to p. 12, Vol. I., where will be found another most interesting 
letter. 

(Translation.) 
“October 31st, 1832. 

“My dear Westmorland,—Will you kindly undertake the delivery of the 
enclosed letter, and accept my kind regards and wishes for a prosperous 
journey ? 

“* Entirely yours, 
* (Signed) 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


MerTERNIOE.? 


No. 122 —ALEXANDER MICHAELOVITCH, 
PRINCE GORTCHACOW. 


B. 1798. The leading Russian statesman. At p: 129; sVolzaie 
we gave a full biography of this distinguished diplomatist; we now 
publish a note written by him when Secretary to the Russian Embassy 
in London in 1823. 

Prince Gortchacow is now Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the Russian Empire. 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 123.—MAJOR JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 


B. 1740; d. 1824. He was a distinguished political character, and 
was generally called “ The Father of Reform.” He was the precursor 
of Lord Grey, Sir F. Burdett, and others. In the year 1818 he was 
a candidate for the City of Westminster, but failed, Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir F. Burdett being returned. He conceived the idea 
that as a reform was denied by Parliament itself, a pressure might be 
brought to bear upon it by electing what he called a “ Legislatorial 
Attorney” for some large town. Birmingham was selected for the 
experiment, and at a very large meeting, at which the Major assisted, 
Sir Charles Wolseley, a Baronet, of an ancient Staffordshire family, 
was elected. For this act the parties were indicted in the Queen’s 
Bench, Sir Charles was fined and imprisoned heavily, and the Major, 
owing to his advanced years and respect for his character and motives, 
escaped with a small fine. He subsequently lived principally in retire- 
ment, and at his death his friends and political admirers erected a 
statue to his memory in the centre of Burton Crescent, opposite to the 
house in which he had lived. 

There is an anecdote that the Major in his earnestness for reform 
had met with the words “Brevia Parliamentaria,” which he inter- 
preted as meaning “Short Parliaments,” but the error was soon 
detected by Lord Brougham, who caused much merriment by the 
exposure of the Major’s mistake. 

The interesting autograph letter of Major Cartwright is addressed 
to his solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson, and contains many queries re- 
specting his defence to the indictment before mentioned. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 124.-THE HON. MRS. GORE. 


B. 1799; d. 1861. A distinguished English novelist and dra- 
matic authoress, who, by her works, did more to familiarize the public 
mind with the tone of fashionable manners and conversation than any 
other writer of her day. Her novels and other works extend to up- 
wards of 150 volumes. 

For a full biographical notice see Vol. I., p. 31. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Oroker, Esq.) 
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No. 125.—VICTORIA MARIA LOUISA, DUCHESS 
OF KENT. 


B. August 17, 1786 ; d. at Frogmore, March 16,1861. Mother of 
her Majesty, the Queen, and sister of Leopold I., King of the Belgians. 


No. 126.—LOUISE-MARIE-ADELAIDE DE BOURBON, 


DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


B. 1734; d. in France, 1821. The only surviving child of Louis- 
Jean-Marie de Bourben, Duke of Penthiévre, and of the Princess of 
Modena. The Duke’s reputation was so good, that the sans-culottes 
even respected him. His daughter, who had inherited all his virtues, 
married, in 1759, Louis-Philippe-Joseph, Duke of Orleans. Four 
children were born of their marriage :—1st, Louis-Philippe, King of 
the French ; 2nd, Antoine-Philippe, Duke of Montpensier, who died in 
London, 1807; 3rd, Alphonse-Léodgar, Count of Beaujolais, who 
died at Malta, 1808; 4th, Louise-Marie-Adélaïde-Eugénie, who died 
at Paris in 1847. The subject of this notice was thrown into prison 
in 1794, and was deported to Spain only after her husband had been 
put to death. She successively lived in that kingdom and in Sicily, 
and returned to France after the restoration. 

Her autograph note shows that her greatest happiness was to do 
good, 

(Translation.) 
“3rd Division, 1st Feb. 1815. 

“JT take a real interest in this poor father, and shall be under a great obli- 


gation to the Count Bergon if he can grant him his request. 
“ (Signed) Louise P. p’Ori&aANS BovurRzon.” 


No. 127.—FERDINAND-PHILIPPE-LOUIS, Seventh ° 


DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


B. at Palermo, 1810; d. 1842. Prince Royal of France, the eldest 
child of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, afterwards King of the 
French, by Marie Amélie, daughter of Ferdinand, King of the Two 
Sicilies. The Prince served with great distinction with the French 
army at the siege of Antwerp, and in the African war; and his horse 
was wounded at the time of the murderous attempt upon the life of his 
royal father in 1835. Young, popular, a patron of the arts and litera- 
ture, and devotedly attached to the national welfare, everything seemed 
to promise to this Prince a career glorious to himself and useful to 
his country, when he was unfortunately thrown from his carriage, and 
he died almost on the spot, leaving a widow and two sons, the Count 
de Paris and the Duke de Chartres. 

His autograph letter, in English, was addressed to his English tutor. 


No. 128.-JAMES BENIGNE BOSSUET. 


B. at Dijon, 1627; d.at Paris, 1704. A celebrated French preacher, 
who, in 1669, was made Bishop of Condon, at which time he was also 
appointed tutor to the Dauphin, for whom he composed his ‘ Discourse 
on Universal History,’ which was printed in 1681. It was from this 
work that Voltaire conceived his opinion of Bossuet’s great eloquence. 
The same year he was made Bishop of Meaux. In 1697 he was 
appointed councillor of state. Bossuet distinguished himself as a 
controversialist against the Protestants, and his ‘ Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church upon Matters of Controversy’ was 
written with so much talent and ingenuity as to draw many persons 
over to Popery. It was translated into several languages, and pro- 
cured for the author the thanks of the Pope. Several able Protestants 
attacked the bishop, who encountered them with great spirit. His 
funeral orations are splendid, affecting, and eloquent. 


(Translation.) 
€ Meaux, 23rd Oct. 1676. 
“T beseech you, Sir, to be so good as to deliver safely to my Lord the 
Earl of Perth, this letter which I have received from Rome for him, to assure 
him of my respects, and to believe me always, Sir, 
“Your very humble and obedient servant, 
‘ (Signed) J. BÉNIGNE DE Meaux.” 


No. 129.—FRANCIS DE SALIGNAC DE 
LAMOTHE FENELON. 

B. 1651; d. 1715. Archbishop of Cambrai. Completed his stu- 
dies at Paris, where, when young, he distinguished himself as a 
preacher. In 1686 he was employed by Louis XIV. as a missionary 
in Poitou, to convert the Protestants, and, by his persuasive eloquence, 


made many friends. In 1689 he became tutor to the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, and Berri, which office he discharged so well, that he 
was preferred to the Archbishopric of Cambrai. About this time he 
fell into trouble, on account of his book entitled ‘The Maxims of the 
Saints,’ which was charged with favouring the mystical principles of 
Madame de Guyon. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, who was a violent 
enemy of that celebrated mystic, attacked the Archbishop, and by his 
influence with the King obtained an order for him to be banished to 
his diocese. He spent the remainder of his days in his diocese, and 
never recovered the King’s favour, owing, in a great measure, to his 
composing, for his royal pupil the Duke of Burgundy, ‘ Telemachus,’ 
in which Louis imagined he discovered some passages reflecting on 
himself. The good Archbishop, however, bore his exile with the se- 
renity of conscious integrity. His charities were unbounded, and so 
revered was his character, that the Duke of Marlborough, and other 
generals of the allies, when possessed of that part of Flanders, ex- 
empted his lands from pillage or exaction. 

Fénelon’s letter is addressed to the Abbé de Beaumont. The sig- 
nature “F, A. D: C.” signifies François, Archevégue de Cambrai. 

(Translation.) 
6/4, 0; 20’ Nov. 1701. 

“De Breuil will tell you our news, my very dear Panta, but I hope that be- 
fore his return you will have sent us your own. I long to embrace you, as 
well as our dear, good little Noé, for whom my tenderness increases every day, 
quantum vere novo viridis se subjicit alnus. Oh! how my heart will expand 
when I find myself between you! Do not forget, I conjure you, either La Mar 
or Father San for the péché plique, nor even Derembeau for the genealogical 
tables, nor Father Lami, still less the other more important articles of your 
agenda. As to a cook, I sent you yesterday, Saturday, an account of our pre- 
sent position. Godin is no more to be thought of, as he is wanted elsewhere. 
I should have much liked to have him, either as permanent chef in place of 
Mambron, who will not long be with me, or temporarily until Mambron and I 
should be free of each other. But, once more I say, this must not be thought 
of, since Godin is to be fixed at Paris. When shall we see Mr. de S. Remy? 
I do not write to the good P. D. nor to our little Abbé, not having known of 
the departure of Dubreuil until just now. If, on quitting Paris, you leave any- 
thing to be done, charge him with it in order that he may report to you on re- 
tuyning here in about a fortnight. Arrange so that M. Ludon does not forget 
to withdraw 8. Clem. and the writing which is in the hands of the G. M. 

“ A thousand and a thousand kind remembrances to your sister and our 
friends. 6 

“ Entirely yours, 


SI At CES 


No. 130.—-HENRI DE LA TOUR D'AUVERGNE, 
VISCOMTE DE TURENNE. 


B. at Sedan, 1611; d. 1675. An illustrious French commander. 
Was the second son of the Duke of Bouillon, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of William L., Prince of Orange. He studied the art of war 
under his uncle, Prince Maurice of Nassau, and, in 1634, received the 
command of a French regiment. Having, by repeated services, ob- 
tained a marshal’s dd¢on with the chief command of the army in Germany, 
he crossed the Rhine, and after a train of skilful operations and bril- 
liant victories, concluded the peace of the Pyrenees. In 1667, Tu- 
renne renounced the Protestant religion, which measure is rather sup- 
posed to have proceeded from ambitious than pious motives. On the 
renewal of the war with Holland, in 1672, he took forty towns in less 
than a month, drove the Elector of Brandenburg to Berlin, and com- 
pelled the Imperial army to recross the Rhine. He sullied his glory, 
however, by his barbarous conduct in the Palatinate, which country he 
utterly devastated by fire and sword. In 1675 he was opposed to 
Montecuculi, and they were about to come to an engagement at Sass- 
bach, in Baden, when Turenne, while reconnoitring for the purpose of 
finding a place for the erection of a battery, was killed by a cannon- 
ball. 

His letter was written to Bossuet, then Bishop of Condon. 


(Translation.) 
“10th July. 

“ You will allow me, Sir, to reply to you only one word to the letter which 
you have done me the honour to write to me, which is, that there is no one in 
France whom I honour, esteem, and love more than yourself. 

“ (Signed) TURENNE, 


“To the Bishop of Condon.” 


No. 131.—_JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 


B.1650; d.1722. At the age of twelve years he was taken from 
school, to be a page to the Duke of York, who, in 1666, gave him a 
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pair of colours in the Guards. His first service was at the siege of 
Tangier; and, on his return to England, he became the favourite of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. He served afterwards under the great Turenne, 
and distinguished himself so gallantly at the siege of Maestricht, that 
the King of France publicly thanked him at the head of the regiment. 
On his return to England he was made Lieutenant-Colonel, and Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber to the Duke of York, whom he attended to 
Holland and to Scotland. When James came to the crown, he was 
sent to France to notify the event. In 1685 he was created Lord 
Churchill. The same year he suppressed Monmouth’s rebellion, and 
took him prisoner. He continued to serve King James with great 
fidelity till the arrival of the Prince of Orange, who created him Earl 
of Marlborough in 1689, and appointed him Commander-in-Chief of 
the English Army in the Low Countries. He next served in Ireland, 
and reduced Cork, Kinsale, and other strong places. But in 1692 
he was suddenly dismissed from his employments, and committed to 
the Tower, on suspicion, not wholly groundless, of plotting to restore 
the exiled monarch. After the death of Queen Mary he was restored 
to favour; and at the close of that reign he had the command of the 
English forces in Holland, and was appointed Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary to the States, who chose him Captain-General of their forces. 
On the commencement of Queen Anne’s reign, he recommended a war 
with France and Spain, which advice was adopted. In the campaign 
of 1702, he took a number of strong towns, and, returning to England 
the following winter, received the thanks of both Houses, and a duke- 
dom. In 1704 he joined Prince Eugene, with whom he encountered 
the French and Bavarians at Hochstedt, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory, taking Marshal Tallard prisoner. He again received the thanks 
of Parliament, and the grant of the manor of Woodstock, with the 
hundred of Wotton. On the 12th of May, 1706, he fought the famous 
battle of Ramilies, which accelerated the fall of Louvain, Brussels, 
and other important places; and arriving in England in November, 
received fresh honours and grants from the Queen and Parliament. 
In 1709 he defeated Marshal Villars, at Malplaquet; for which victory 
a general thanksgiving was solemnized. In the winter of 1711 he re- 
turned to England, and soon after, through party intrigues, was dis- 
missed from all his employments. To add to this unjust treatment, a 
prosecution was commenced against him for applying the public 
money to his private purposes. Stung at this ingratitude, he went 
into voluntary banishment, accompanied by his Duchess, and remained 
abroad till 1714, when he landed at Dover amidst the acclamations of 
the people. Queen Anne was just dead, and her successor restored 
the Duke to his military appointments; but his infirmities increasing, 
he retired from public employment. 


No. 1382,-ALEXANDER POPE. 
B. in London, 1688; d. 1744. A celebrated poet. At the age of 


sixteen he wrote his ‘ Pastorals,’ which procured him the friendship of 


the principal wits of the time. His next performance was the ‘ Essay 
on Criticism,’ published in 1711. The ‘ Messiah’ appeared first in the 
‘Spectator,’ and this was followed by his ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 
About this period also, he produced the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ occasioned 
by Lord Petre’s cutting off a ringlet of Mrs. Arabella Fermor’s hair. 
He next brought out his ‘ Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard,’ ‘The Temple 
of Fame,’ and ‘ Windsor Forest.’ Pope now undertook his translation 
of the ‘Iliad, which he published by subscription, and cleared by it 
above £5000, part of which he laid out in the purchase of a house at 
Twickenham, whither he removed in 1715. After completing the 
‘liad,’ he undertook the ‘Odyssey,’ for which also he experienced a 
liberal subscription. The reputation he had acquired by the success as 
well as the merit of his works, procured him numerous enemies among 
writers, from whom he experienced frequent splenetic attacks. In 
1727 he vented his resentment in a mock heroic, entitled ‘The Dun- 
clad,’ in which he took more than warrantable revenge, and, what was 
worse, exposed to ridicule many ingenious and respectable persons 
who had given him no offence. In 1729, by the advice of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, he turned his pen to a moral and philosophical subject ; the 
result was his ‘Essay on Man,’ an ethical poem, addressed to that 


_ Statesman, which attracted universal admiration. It was followed by 


‘ Imitations of Horace,’ accompanied by a ‘ Prologue and Epilogue to 
the Satires,’ and by ‘ Moral Epistles,’ which exhibit him as a satirist 


of the school of Boileau. In 1742, at the suggestion of Warburton, 
he added a fourth book to his ‘ Dunciad, intended to ridicule useless 
and frivolous studies, in which he attacked Colly Cibber, then poet 
laureate. Cibber retaliated by a pamphlet which told some ludicrous 
stories of his antagonist, and so irritated the latter, that, in a new 
edition of the ‘Dunciad,’ he deposed Theobald, its original hero, and 
promoted Cibber in his place, who, although a great coxcomb, could 
scarcely be deemed a dunce. 


No.133—LAURENCE STERNE, 


B. at Clonmel in Ireland, 1718; d. 1768. An eminent divine and 
miscellaneous writer, of a very singular and original cast. He was 
educated at Halifax and at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree of M.A. in 1740. For many years he was little known 
beyond the vicinity of his pastoral residences ; the only production of 
his pen being his humorous satire upon a greedy church dignitary of 
York, entitled the ‘ History of a Watch Coat.’ In 1759 appeared the 
first two volumes of his celebrated ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ which drew upon 
him praise and censure of every kind, and became so popular, that a 
bookseller engaged for its completion on very lucrative terms. During 
the intervals of the publication of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ he published 
three volumes of ‘ Sermons,’ with his own comic figure, from a painting 
by Reynolds, at the head of them.’ He now spent some years in travel- 
ling on the Continent, and in 1768 he composed his ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’ which, by a number of pathetic incidents, and vivid strokes 
of national and characteristic delineation, is rendered extremely enter- 
taining, and acquired a more general reputation than even its prede- 
cessor. Having come to London to see his ‘Sentimental Journey ? 
through the press, he was seized with a severe illness, which proved 
fatal. 

His autograph letter was written to his banker in Paris, Nov. 15, 
1765. 


No. 134.—SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


B. at Plympton, Devon, 1723; d. in London, 1792. An eminent 
English painter, When quite young, he studied under Hudson, the 
most famous portrait painter in London, with whom he remained three 
years, and then proceeded to Rome, in which capital, and other parts 
of Italy, he spent three years. On his return to London, his talent 
placed him at the head of English portrait painters; and being a man 
of literary abilities, and an amiable companion as well as a first-rate 
artist, he soon numbered among his intimate friends several of the 
most distinguished characters of the day. When the Royal Academy 
was instituted, in 1768, he was unanimously chosen President, and 
knighted. He was a member of the celebrated club which contained 
the names of Johnson, Garrick, Burke, and others of the first rank of 
literary eminence, and was universally beloved and respected by his 
associates. In 1773 the University of Oxford conferred on Sir Joshua 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and in 1783 he was appointed 
principal painter to the King. 

The sketch which we reproduce with his autograph is the original 
drawing for his figure of “Faith” in the great west window of the 
chapel of New College, Oxford. The portrait is after the famous one 
painted by himself. 


No. 185.—JAMES BOSWELL. 


B. 1740; d. 1795. The friend and biographer of Johnson. Was 
the eldest son of Lord Auchinlech, a Scotch judge. The good taste of 
this gentleman led him to seek the friendship of Dr. Johnson, of whose 
life he has given a most interesting account, forming the best specimen 
of faithful biography in the language; and which has secured to the 
biographer an extent and permanency of fame which his talents, though 
far from inconsiderable, could scarcely have procured him if exerted 
upon any other subject. 


No. 136.—DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

B. at Lichfield, 1709; d. in London, 1784. The eminent English 
critic, lexicographer, and prolific writer. We shall soon have the 
opportunity to give another interesting autograph of the celebrated 
Doctor, which will be accompanied by a complete biographical notice. 


The Autograph No. 125 is from the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. ; and the Nos. 126 to 136 inclusive are from that of George Manners, Esq. 
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No. 137.—WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


B. 1708; d. 1778. One of the greatest statesmen of England. In 
our second volume (p. 202) we gave one of his autograph letters, 
accompanied by a full biographical notice (p. 87). The present letter 
was written to John Calcraft, Esq., and bears no date. 


No. 138.—JACQUES NECKER. 


B. at Geneva, 1734; d. at Copet, in Switzerland, 1804. A cele- 
brated statesman, noted as the Minister of Finance of Louis XVI. 
Was the son of Charles Frederick Necker, Professor of Civil Law at 
Geneva. At the age of fifteen he was placed in a banking-house at 
Paris, after which he became partner with Thellusson, on whose death 

“he established a house of his own, in conjunction with his brother and 
two others. Having acquired great reputation as a financier, he was, 
in 1776, appointed Director, and, soon after, Comptroller-General of 
the Royal Treasury. Being refused admission into the Council on 
the score of his religion, as he was a Calvinist, he threatened to resign 
his official situation. He was in consequence removed, and ordered to 
retire to his country seat. After this he went to Switzerland, where he 
purchased the barony of Copet, and published his work, ‘Administration 
des Finances de la France,’ in three octavo volumes, of which 80,000 
copies were sold in a few days. He was recalled in 1788, as Comp- 
troller-General, when his convictions led him to support the convoca- 
tion of the States-General, which was the wish of the nation. He was 
also in favour of the double representation of the third estate, and 
may be considered as a spark which kindled the pile of democratic 
feeling. When the Government determined to take measures against 
the increasing troubles, Necker, who opposed the adoption of those 
measures, was dismissed, and ordered to leave the kingdom within 
twenty-four hours. No sooner was his removal known, than all Paris 
was in a ferment. The storming of the Bastille followed, and the 
symptomis of popular violence became so alarming, that the king found 
himself compelled to recall the banished minister. Necker’s return to 
Paris resembled a triumphal procession; yet such is the uncertain 
tenure of popularity, that he soon became as much an object of anti- 
pathy to the people as he had been of their idolatry; and in 1790 he 
left France for ever. 

(Translation.) 

“I have not a single letter from M.le Roy; M. Grand and M. Calandrin 
are also without any; give me, I beseech you, Sir, the news you have about 
his health, and tell me what is, in your opinion, the cause of this delay in 
sending a line to some of his friends. I renew, Sir, the assurance of my com- 


plete affection. 


“Geneva, 29 December, 1802.” “Necker. 


No. 139.—JEAN LAMBERT TALLIEN. 


B. in Paris, 1769; d. 1820. The leader of the coalition by which 
Robespierre was overthrown. He was engaged as a reader and cor- 
rector of the press in the printing-office of the ‘ Moniteur’ when the 
States-General were convoked; and having brought out a small news- 
paper called the ‘Citizen’s Friend,’ in which the court and monarchy 
were violently denounced, he came to be regarded as a patriot by the 
excited populace. Becoming a member of the Jacobin Club, he soon 
rose to great influence. He supported Danton in all his sanguinary 
measures, and was one of the most violent persecutors of Louis XVL., 
for whose death he voted. In 1793 he was sent by the Convention to 
Bordeaux, where, during several months, he consigned hundreds to 
the scaffold. In 1794 he was recalled to Paris, and narrowly escaped 
the fate of his patron, Danton. Contriving, however, to ingratiate 
himself into favour with Robespierre, he was elected President of the 
Convention. In this position he worked secretly for the overthrow of 
the Dictator; but Robespierre, detecting his schemes, denounced him 
in the Convention. Tallien nevertheless contrived to save himself by 
working upon the fears’ of the Convention, whom he declared it was 
the intention of Robespierre to proscribe. This proved so successful, 
that Tallien was supported by the greater number of the revolutionists, 
and was in a position to denounce Robespierre, who, with his col- 
leagues, perished. He subsequently became a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and in 1795 was sent as Commissioner to the 
army under Hoche. He went to Egypt in 1798; but was in 1801 
dismissed, and sent back to France. He then fell into great distress, 
which was relieved by Fouché’s appointing him consul at Alicante. 
At the Restoration he lost this post; and, though one of the regicides, 
was allowed to live in Paris, where he died miserably poor. 

(Translation.) 
“I beg the Citizen Minister for War to be kind enough to pay attention to 


this petition. Its contents are true. On account of the army and the regi- 
ment in which the petitioner serves, I suppose this short furlough can be more 
easily granted. 
“Salutation and esteem. 
“The Representative of the People, 
«J. L. Tauren.” 


No. 140.—PIETRO METASTASIO. 


B. at Rome, 1698; d. at Vienna, 1782. An eminent Italian poet. 
Was the son of a common soldier. He early displayed a genius for 
poetry, and wrote verses at the age of six years; he was only four- 
teen when he composed his tragedy, ‘Il Giustino.’ A celebrated 
lawyer and critic, named Gravina, was his instructor, and made him 
his heir when he died. In 1724 Metastasio produced his play of 
‘Dido,’ acted at Naples, with the music of Sarro. The success of this 
piece stimulated him to follow up the same career; and, in 1729, the 
Emperor Charles VI. invited him to Vienna, where he gave him a large 
pension. The Empress Maria Theresa bestowed upon him magnificent 
presents, as also did Ferdinand VI., King of Spain. The emperor 
offered him a patent of nobility, and the empress the order of St. Ste- 
phen; but he declined both. He wrote a great number of operas and 
other dramatic pieces, which are highly admired in his native country. 
In England he is chiefly known as the author of the lidretéi of several 
operas, such as ‘ Artaserse,’ ‘ La Clemenza da Tito,’ and ‘ Semiramide.’ 


(Translation.) 

“ Most Illustrious Sir and most worthy Master,—The less I have deserved your 
kind and courteous attention of presenting me with your valuable poetry, the 
more just is the lively and sincere gratitude I feel towards you. I have already 
read it, but hastily, and with impatience equal to the delight I enjoyed, and 
I will read it again with more leisure, in order to be able to render before the 
public the commendation it deserves. ’ 

“ Offer me, I beg, some occasion to show how much I esteem the giver and 
the gift, and I am, very respectfully, 

“ Your devoted and affectionate servant, 


“ Vienna, Nov. 1745. “ (Signed) Pietro METASTASIO, 


#V. D. Vannuchi, Firenze.” 


No. 141.—NICOLAS BOILEAU, called DESPREAUX. 


B. at Paris, 1636; d. 1711. An eminent French satirical poet. 
We refer for his biographical notice to Vol. IT., First Series, p. 63. The 
autograph letter we reproduce, dated February 6, 1705, was addressed 
to M. d’Hozier. 

(Translation.) 

“T forward to you, Sir, the book De Confessione Auriculari. Iam greatly 
obliged to you for the care you take in making ma cour to Monsieur de Cau- 
martin. The interest he takes in my sorrow is alone capable of consoling me, 
and of rendering easier my sackcloth, even if it were made with iron wire. I 
will not fail to go and thank him formally, and you also, as soon as my book 
shall be ready. But that cannot be before two or three weeks. I wish you a 
good night, and am passionately, Sir, f 

“Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 
‘ DESPREAUX. 


“ Sunday evening, 6 February, 1705.” 


No. 142.—JEAN-BAPTISTE-HENRI LACORDAIRE. 


B. 1802; d. at Sorrèze, France, 1861. A celebrated French 
preacher. He was diligently pursuing his studies for the law, when 
he suddenly entered, in 1824, the College of St. Sulpice, and, after an 
interval of three years, was ordained a priest. Becoming acquainted 
with Lamennais, the author of the ‘Essay on Indifference,’ he soon 
showed himself one of his most ardent followers. During the revolu- 
tion of 1830, Lacordaire, in conjunction with M. de Montalembert, 
commenced the publication of ‘ L’ Avenir,’ giving to the new paper the 
motto, “God and Liberty.” The task they set themselves to accom- 
plish by the aid of their journal was religious, civil, and political 
liberty. The strong language and bold opinions of this new religious 
paper brought Lacordaire before the Court of Assize in the following 
vear. Here he defended himself with the utmost eloquence, and was 
triumphantly acquitted. He had endeavoured, a few months pre- 
viously, to join to his priestly function the title of advocate; but the 
council of that body refused to inscribe his name on their rolls. Not 
long afterwards, he, with Messrs. Montalembert and De Choux, opened, 
without authority, a “free school.” In France, such a proceeding 
was in direct opposition to law; accordingly, he and his coadjutors 
were ordered to close the establishment. This demand was unheeded, 
and it was not until force had been employed that the heads of the 
school could be induced to leave the place. Lacordaire, Montalembert, 
and De Choux were cited before the Chamber of Peers. Condemned 
to pay the minimum fine, 100 francs, the bold innovators were ad- 
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mitted to have gained the victory. The French clergy were strongly 
moved by the burning eloquence of Lacordaire and his fellow-re- 
formers. What the result would have been it is difficult to imagine, 
but it is certain that the Papacy felt itself threatened, for Gregory 
XVL., in 1832, put forth his ‘ Encyclical Letter,’ in which he declared 
that “ ‘the regeneration of the Church’ was an absurdity, ‘liberty of 
conscience’ a mad dream, and ‘liberty of the press’ a fatal delusion.” 
If Lacordaire, and the other chiefs of ‘L’Avenir’ had given so much 
uneasiness to the head of the established religion of their country, their 
submission was most sudden and complete. The three journalists 
went to Rome: of Lacordaire it is said, “ He prostrated himself on the 
tomb of St. Peter, and rose submissive and transformed.” On his re- 
turn to Paris he devoted himself to preaching. In 1835 he com- 
menced his pulpit orations at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and 
gathered about him, says one of his French critics, “the worldly crowd 
by other attractions besides the sacred word. He held forth as to 


“every topic: under the pretext of religion, he discoursed of the present 


generation, of every-day emotions and interests, of nationality, of 
liberty, of political economy, of railroads, and of Napoleon. The bril- 
liancy of his language, the energetic audacity of his movements, capti- 
vated his hearers.” In 1840 he assumed the habit of a Dominican 
friar, and wrote his ‘Life of St. Dominic,’ wherein he justifies, with 
more poetical power than historical truth, the Inquisition. During the 
Revolution of 1848 he revived his old republican ideas, and took his seat 
among the “ mountain” party in the Constituent Assembly. But he did 
not shine as a political orator, and refused to be re-elected. However, 
in 1860, he was chosen a member of the French Academy. He died 
soon after at Sorréze, of the college of which town he was the master. 


(Translation.) 
“ Paris, 26th Feb. 1849. 

“ Sir and dear Treasurer,—Yesterday, in arriving at the Preachers’ Chamber 
at Notre Dame, I found there a stove substituted for the chimney fire, which 
presented me with the following advantages :—Firstly, it smoked me almost 
like a dried herring. Secondly, when I wanted a glass of hot water and sugar, 
with a few drops of rum, I could obtain only tepid water. Thirdly, on leaving 
the pulpit, being in a state of perspiration, I found, instead of a comfortable 
fire, only the cold walls of the room, and the unsparkling bricks of the stove. 
The result of all these circumstances is a kind of attempt against the life of the 
preachers, which I have the honour to point out to you. If you can do any- 
thing in the matter, you will infinitely oblige me by. applying a remedy. 

“Not having yet been able to see you or to meet you, I seize this oppor- 
tunity to renew the expression of my distinguished sentiments and my entire 
devotion. 

“ Frère HENRI-DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE, 
“ Des Frères Précheurs.” 


No. 143.—GIUSEPPE MAZZINI. 


B. at Genoa, 1809. The chief of the democratic party in Italy. 
To his notice, given in Vol. IL, first Series, p. 51, we must add, that 
the famous Italian patriot and agitator was very recently elected a 
member of Parliament, but that his election was declared void by a 
comparatively small majority of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on 
account of former political convictions. 

The autograph letter we reproduce is very interesting. It was 
written in Paris to M. Louis Blanc, on the eve of Mazzini’s departure 
for Italy after the Revolution of February, 1848. 


(Translation.) 
“Friday morning. 

“My dear Monsieur Blanc,—One of my best English friends here, Miss 
, a lady entirely devoted to our views, and very clever, is about to trans- 
late into English your ‘Organisation du Travail.” She greatly desires an authority 
from you, which would give her a moral privilege over any mutilated transla- 
tion which might appear. Will you accept my guarantee, and answer me a 
word which shall be favourable to her? ‘That will suffice, and I shall be very 
thankful to you. 

“T have almost just arrived, and I am leaving for Lombardy. I cannot even 
ask of you five minutes for a conversation which would be precious to me. But 
you shall have my news from Italy. 


‘Your devoted 
“13, Rue d’ Antin. “ (Signed) Jos, Mazzint. 
“ P.S.—I leave to-morrow morning.” 


No. 144.—FREDERICK WILLIAM FAIRHOLT. 

B. in London, 1818; d.in London, April 8, 1866. A celebrated 
English artist. Famous for his works ‘On Costume,’ his ‘ Dictionary 
of Terms of Art,’ his ‘History of Old Civic Pageantry,’ ‘Up the 
Nile and Home again,’ etc. He executed the whole of the drawings 
and engravings of the late Lord Londesborough’s sumptuous ‘ Mis- 


cellanea Graphica,’ Mr. Halliwell’s folio edition of ‘ Shakespeare,” etc. 
His unpublished sketches are numerous ; and he had very choice collec- 
tions of scarce books and of mediæval pottery. His last work, which 
he has left almost, if not quite completed, is on ‘ Pageantry in the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ one of the subjects on which he had so well qualified himself 
to write. His most recent engravings are plates of coins for the ‘ Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,’ and other works. Mr. Fairholt’s drawings upon 
wood amount to very many thousands, and his etchings also are exceed- 
ingly numerous. 
[From the Collection of the Editor. ] 


No. 145.—_WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


B. at Cork, 1793; d. in London, 1842. One of the most fertile 
and versatile writers of modern times. Under the tuition of his father, 
made such rapid progress that he was enabled to enter Trinity College, 
Dublin, when only ten years of age. Having tried his powers as an 
author by contributing various papers to the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ and, 
under a feigned name, to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ he settled for nearly 
three years in Edinburgh; and continued to enrich the pages of 
‘ Blackwood’ with much wit, eloquence, learning, and fun, under the 
pseudonym of “Sir Morgan O’Doherty.” He visited London for the 
first time in 1823, and settling there, wrote so much, and for such a 
variety of works, that an enumeration of his productions is impossible 
here. Besides his labours as a periodical contributor, he at this time 
wrote the singular and striking romance entitled ‘ Whitehall.’ About 
the year 1828, Dr. Maginn became sub-editor of the ‘Standard,’ in 
which his newspaper talents and learning made him a formidable an- 
tagonist to the Liberals, and gave a proportionate degree of influence. 
While thus engaged, and while writing numerous light papers for pub- 
lications, he contributed voluminously to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ of which 
he became the editor, and in which he wrote a caustic review of a 
“fashionable” novel, entitled ‘ Berkeley Castle.” The author, the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley, took offence, and, in company with a friend, com- 
mitted a violent assault upon Mr. Fraser. Aroused by this ill-treat- 
ment of his friend and publisher, Dr. Maginn offered the offended 
author satisfaction, and a hostile meeting took place accordingly. The 
duel proved a bloodless one, but it was very near having a different re- 
sult, as the doctor was hit on the heel of his boot, and his opponent 
on the collar of his coat. In the later years of his life, Dr. Maginn 
was involved in serious pecuniary difficulties, which arose, however, 
not, as is affirmed, from self-indulgence, but from his indiscriminate 
kindness to others. Learned among the learned, witty among the 
witty, gentle and unassuming as a child among men of ability, Maginn 
was crushing in his sarcastic scorn against all whom he deemed ene- 
mies of the constitution. 

Our readers will find his pen-and-ink portrait in the original sketch 
(by Thackeray) of the Fraserians, which we give in this number. Dr. 
Maginn is there in his own place; he presided at a banquet given 
to the staff of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ;’ of that areopage of twenty-seven 
brilliant writers, only seven survive. (See the explanation of the Fra- 
serians sketch.) 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 146.—THE REV. FRANCIS MAHONY, 
(“FATHER PROUT.”) | 


B. in Ireland about 1805. In the First Vol. of the New Series, 
p. 36, our subscribers will find a notice of this eminent writer, who, 
among many other accomplishments, has popularized in England the 
national poet of France, Béranger. We are sure our readers will be 
glad to read another letter penned by him on the death of his friend 
Thackeray ; it is so very genial. . . . It also gives very interesting in- 
formation about our sketch of the Fraserians. 

[From the Collection of Wm. Bevan, Esq.] 


No. XXXIX.—W. M. THACKERAY. 


We are enabled to give in the present number the original sketch by 
Thackeray of ‘The Fraserians,’ that glorious band of whom so few now 
survive. Among them will be found the portraits of Dr. Maginn and 
the Rev. F. Mahony, whose letters appear this week. The survivors 
are: Barry Cornwall, Harrison Ainsworth, William Jerdan, the Rev. 
F, Mahony, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Sir David Brewster, and Thomas 
Carlyle. 

à [From the Collection of William Bevan, Esq.] 


The Autographs No. 137 to 143 inclusive are from the Collection of George Manners, Esq. 
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No.147.—VISCOUNT NELSON. 


B.1758; d. 1805. We have before given several interesting auto- 
graphs of this great naval hero, all written with his left hand. The 
present letter, dated from Leghorn, Dec. th, 1795, is of great interest. 
It was written with his right hand, and consequently is in a totally 
different character to those we have previously published. Nelson lost 
his right arm at Teneriffe in 1797. 


No. 148.—EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

B. at Hawarden, Flintshire, about 1763; d. 1816. One of the 
most fascinating women of her time. She was the daughter of a 
female servant, called Harte; and at the age of thirteen she was placed 
in the house of Mr. Thomas, of Hawarden, Flintshire, to wait on his 
children. Emma, it seems, thought the situation dull, and left it. At 
sixteen, she went to London, got a place in the house of a shopkeeper 
in St. James’s Market, and soon after was hired to wait upon a lady 
of rank, where, having only the duty of dressing her mistress, she 
passed her leisure time in reading novels and plays. She soon ac- 
quired a taste for the drama; and employed herself in imitating the 
attitudes and manners of persons on the stage, from a desire to become 
an actress. She thus laid the foundation of her extraordinary skill in 
pantomimic representations. But she neglected her business, was dis- 
missed, and went to serve in a low tavern, frequented by actors, 
painters, musicians, etc. In this service, she formed an acquaintance 
with a Welsh youth, who being pressed upon the river, she hastened 
to the captain and obtained the boy his liberty. The captain loaded 
her with presents, and with him she remained for some time. At length 
she quitted him for a gentleman of large fortune, who kept her in great 
affluence for a short period; but disgusted by her extravagance, and 
induced by domestic considerations, he dismissed her. Reduced to the 
greatest poverty, she became one of the most common of degraded 
females. From this state she was relieved by the infamous Dr. Gra- 
ham, who, perceiving the beautiful symmetry of her person, took her 
to his house, and there exhibited her, covered only with a transparent 
veil, under the name of the goddess Hygeia. Painters, sculptors, and 
others, paid their tribute of admiration at the shrine of this new god- 
dess. The artful quack had her bust modelled ; numbers purchased 
it, and a greater number came to admire the original. She was an 
adept in deceit ; with a violent and impassioned temper, she assumed 
the appearance of candour, innocence, and simplicity. Charles Gre- 
ville (of the Warwick family) became enamoured with, and would have 
married her, but for the interference of his uncle, Sir W. Hamilton, 
who, according to some accounts, made an agreement with Greville to 
pay his debts, on condition that he should give up his mistress ; or, as 
others state the circumstance, in his endeavours to save his nephew, 
he fell into the snare himself, and became the victim of her arts. He 
made her his wife in 1791; introduced her at the court of Naples, where 
the queen became so infatuated with the new ambassadress, as fre- 
quently to keep her a visitor at the palace. It was there that she im- 
bibed a violent passion for England’s naval hero, then commanding 
the ‘Agamemnon’; and, from that period, she became the companion 
of Nelson, to whom she was sometimes useful as a political agent. 
After the victory of Aboukir, when the conqueror was received in 
Naples with extravagant rejoicings, she was the heroine of the crowd, 
and accompanied the slave of her charms wherever he went. To her 
advice is attributed the ignominious death of Prince Caracciolo, the 
oldest officer in the Neapolitan navy. 

Lady Hamilton’s autograph letter which we reproduce, is dated 
October 7, 1814, from Saint Pierre, near Calais; it is addressed to her 
“Dearest friend, Mrs. Laura Smith,” and its contents are very curious ; 
among other odd matters, she says: “ As to my being married to a 
French Count, it is false.” From that strong denial, we may infer that 
she worshipped till death the memory of Nelson. 


No. 149—JOHANN CASPAR LAVATER. 


B. at Zurich, 1741; d. 1801. A Swiss divine and writer. We 
have already published two short notes and a beautiful sketch by the 
great physiognomist ; we are now enabled to give a long and very re- 
markable letter written by him to Mr. Spach, at Mr. Mechel’s, Basle, 
and bearing date Nov. 13, 1788. 


(Translation.) 

& Sir,—I received the parcel, and seeing the last uncorrected engrayings I 
nearly fainted. In the name of God I can no longer go on like this. I shall 
throw my money into the sea. The English will not give me a ‘heller’ for 
these coarse and rough engravings. I do not like to quarrel, but once for all 
I beg to state that I shall not pay a florin for such rough and apprentice- 


} 


like engravings. I shall not accept them. Those which I requested you lately 
to correct have remained as wretched as possible. Herewith I send à speci- 
men how the work is done for me and how I wish to have it done. This kind 
of plate will give us 2500 impressions, and with which the work done in Basle 
is not to be compared. I expect per next coach much, very much better 
proofs. I am very sorry to be obliged to write in this way, but my loss would 
be irreparable, especially as England is exceedingly severe. I shall return per 
next opportunity the useless ones. 
“Requesting you to be kind enough to take more care, in order that the 
design does not get spotted, I remain, etc., 
“ (Signed) LAVATER.”? 
No. 150.—HONORE-GABRIEL DE RIQUETI, 
. COMTE DE MIRABEAU. 


B. at Bignon, near Nemours, 1749 ; d. at Paris, 1791. One of the 
principal leaders of the great French revolution, and the greatest orator 
of his time. He served some time in the army, but left it on his 
marriage with a rich heiress of Aix, whose fortune he soon squan- 
dered away ; he then plunged himself into debt. He was confined in 
different prisons, and on obtaining his liberty, eloped to Holland with 
the daughter of the president of the Parliament of Besançon. For 
this he was afterwards imprisoned in the castle of Vincennes, and re- 
mained there a considerable time. In 1780 he regained his liberty, 
and published his work on ‘ Lettres de Cachet.’ He subsequently 
visited London, and, on his return to Paris, employed himself with 
literature. In 1786 his great abilities recommended him to the notice 
of the minister Calonne, who dispatched him on a secret mission to 
Prussia. The French revolution offered Mirabeau an ample field for 
his activity. Imbibing the doctrine of equality, he opened a shop, 
over the door of which was inscribed, “ Mirabeau, dealer in drapery.” 
He was elected deputy of the third estate for Aix, and the courtiers 
termed him the Plebeian Count. In the National Assembly he dis- 
played the very highest powers of an orator; on the memorable royal 
sitting of the 23rd of June, 1789, when the Marquis de Brézé, in the 
name of the king, ordered the three estates to deliberate in separate 
chambers, he replied to him: “ Slave, go and say to your master that 
we are sitting here by the will of the people, and that bayonets alone 
can drive us hence!” The character of this remarkable man, who might 
be styled the Alcibiades of the Revolution, was, till lately, but imper- 
fectly understood. Tt is certain, that if he crushed the old aristocracy 
upon the one hand, he, on the other, kept down the fury of democracy. 
When he became president of the National Assembly, in 1791, he 
rendered immense services to his country, in introducing clearness and 
order where all had before been entanglement and confusion. Had his 
life been prolonged, it is more than a question whether the French 
Revolution would have been other than a bloodless one—a simple 
change from despotism to constitutional monarchy. “I carry to the 
grave,” he once said, “the last shreds of the monarchy.” Mirabeau 
wrote ‘A Comparison between the Great Condé and Scipio Africanus,’ 
‘History of Prussia under Frederick the Great,’ a collection of his 
orations in the National Assembly, ‘Secret History of the Court of 
Berlin,’ etc. 

The autograph note we reproduce was written by Mirabeau to Sir 
Francis d’Ivernois, and belonged once to the collection of the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly. 

(Translation.) 

Messrs. Maty and Smith have produced the following 
reflections and note. That note, I believe, is very useful for France ; it will 
show to these gentlemen that if it be true that some exception is due to the 
English nobility, that does not at all derogate from my principles, and can be 
satisfactorily explained. I beg of Monsieur d’Ivernois to show this note to 
Mr. Smith, in order that he may have the goodness to put me right on the 
errors of fact, if there be any—errors which, in no degree, alter the philoso- 
phical results, but which the English would not forgive. 

“TJ salute, with all my heart, Monsieur dIvernois, whom I hope to see to- 
day, and I beg of him to return me this as soon as possible. 


“The objections of 


“ Saturday.” 


No. 151.—BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. 


B. 1737; d. 1814. An eminent French writer, who was educated 
for the profession of a civil engineer, and obtained employment under 
the French Government. Quitting his native country, he went to 
Russia, where he was engaged to execute several important surveys ; 
but having presented to Count Orloff a plan for establishing a colony 
of foreigners upon the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, under repub- 
lican government, he met with such a reception as decided him to 
leave that country. He repaired to Poland, with the intention of 
taking arms against Russia, but fell deeply in love at Warsaw, and 
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forgot military glory in admiring the beauty of a Polish maiden. 
After spending some time in Germany, he returned to France, and 
soon afterwards joined an expedition, the ostensible object of which 
was to form a republican colony in the island of Madagascar ; but dis- 
covering that his fellow-voyagers were in reality going thither to ob- 
tain a supply of slaves, he abandoned them, and landed in the Isle of 
France (Mauritius), where he spent two years. Returning to Paris, 
he devoted himself to literature, and produced his beautiful story of 
‘Paul and Virginia,’ which has become a classic in every European 
language. His other works were, ‘ Studies of Nature,’ ‘ Harmonies of 
Nature,’ ‘The Indian Cottage,’ ‘Narrative of a J ourney to Russia,’ 
and several plays. When the Revolution burst forth he was reduced 
to great distress, which was afterwards alleviated by the generous pa- 
tronage of Joseph Bonaparte. The emperor subsequently bestowed a 
pension upon. him, and added to it the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
A complete edition of his works, with his biography attached, was 
published in Paris in 1836. 

The affectionate letter we give is addressed to his wife, and shows 
how dotingly fond he was both of her and his family. 


(Translation.) 

“T can imagine, my dearest, the pleasure you will have in receiving my 
letter from him who will bring me your answer. Our small society is sad, 
like the times. The absence of the sun and of you are the cause of it, The 
good Elizabeth returned at nine o’clock; as soon as I spoke to her about you, 
the blood came into her cheeks and the tears into her eyes, although she said 
she was not crying. 

“Shortly afterwards, Virginia and Paul came and recited their lessons to me, 
which they did not say badly. Virginia served the breakfast; and on leaving 
the table I saw, with sweet surprise, Paul throw himself on the neck of his 
sister, and both embrace each other with tenderness, arms in arms, calling one 
another, my dear little brother, and my good little sister ; they told me that 
you had recommended them to love one another, and that in future they would 
have no more quarrels. I was affected by this spirit of friendship, proceeding 
from a desire to please you. They asked me for some pens, and are now occu- 
pied in writing. I desired my daughter to recollect that, during your absence, 
she represented the mother of the family, and, above all, that she must act as 
such to her brother; and, in truth, the gentleness, the goodness, and the dig- 
nity, of which you are so perfect a model, she truly tries to imitate. 

“I had intended dining in town, but have decided upon remaining here the 
whole day, in order to see if things go on in their ordinary course in your ab- 
sence, from the simple impulse you gave to them. Iam sad with these recol 
lections, but divert myself with the idea of your own recreation. 

“Embrace for me your dear mother, who will be so delighted to see you 
again. A thousand kind regards to our good neighbour and your travelling 
companion. 

“I hasten to finish my letter, in order that it may be at the district post 
before mid-day, so that it will not experience a dsy’a delay. I embrace you 
thousands and thousands of times, love, angel without wings, cherished daugh- 
ter of Minerva. 

“ Your ever loving husband, 
“ (Signed) De Saint Preree. 

“ Paris, Thursday, 16th Ventôse, 134% year.” 


No. 152.—MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. 


B. near Norwich, 1780; d. at Ramsgate, 1845. Third daughter 
of John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham Hall, near Norwich, sister to Lady 
Buxton, widow of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and one of the Society 
of Friends. In 1800 she became the wife of Mr. Joseph Fry, a 
London merchant, and in 1810 a preacher among the Friends. In 
1818 she visited the prisoners in Newgate, and by her active benefi- 
cence and judicious conduct effected great improvements in the condi- 
tion of the miserable objects who there came under her notice. In 
1817 she was so far successful in her philanthropical projects as to 
succeed in establishing a ladies’ committee for the improvement of the 
condition of the female prisoners in Newgate, and by energy and per- 
severance had the gratification of converting a sink of iniquity into an 
abode of order and sobriety, A school and a manufactory were insti- 
tuted within the walls of that dreary abode of sorrow, and comparative 
happiness took the place of misery. She was examined before the 
House of Commons on her plans of prison discipline ; and, proceeding 
from one step to another, next turned her attention to the reformation 
of the characters of convicts. From 1833 to 1836 she occupied her- 
self with visiting Jersey and Guernsey, and between 1837 and 1842 
visited many of the principal towns of the Continent, with the view of 
improving the system of prison discipline. 

Mrs. Fry has been emphatically called “the female Howard ;” and 
her active exertions and pious zeal in administering to the moral and 
spiritual wants of the wretched will hand down her name to posterity 
as a benefactor of mankind. 


The characteristic letter we publish, is addressed to the Secretaries 
of the Brighton Provident and District Society, and concludes “with 
an earnest desire that sound wisdom and discretion may be granted to 
the members of this Society, and that Christian charity may abound 
amongst them.” 


No. 153.—BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


B. at Lausanne, Switzerland, 1767; d. at Paris, December, 1830. 
A distinguished French writer, statesman, and orator. Studied Eng- 
lish literature at Oxford, Scotch philosophy at Edinburgh, and German 
learning at Erlangen, and among his personal friends were all the great 
thinkers of the day—Kant, Goethe, Wieland, Gibbon, Mackintosh, 
ete. He was republican in his polities, but subsequently supported 
the constitutional monarchy, though always steadily maintaining the 
public liberties. Between 1818 and 1830 he was prominent in the 
Chambers and elsewhere in discussing all great events. He was the 
founder of the ‘ Constitutionnel” newspaper, which, under his auspices, 
was singularly successful. Though the recipient of favours from Louis 
Philippe, he carefully guarded against the idea that he thereby for- 
feited his independence of action, telling the king on one occasion that 
if the government made blunders, he would be the first to expose 
them, notwithstanding his Majesty’s favours; to which the royal reply 
was, that “he expected and desired nothing else.” Constant’s great 
work, and his last, was ‘ Religion, considered as regarded its Service, 
its Forms, and its Developments.’ He was buried in the Pantheon. 

His autograph letter shows how staunch an advocate he was for the 
rights of the electors. 


(Translation.) 

“T have the honour to salute Monsieur Réglet, and I will take the liberty to 
address this letter to him in order that he may not think M. Dreuger alone 
responsible for the importunity which may fatigue Monsieur Réglet. Accord- 
ing to information of which I have just received the proofs, it appears that M. 
Dreuger is one of those electors whose rights are violated because their Opinions 
are not approved of. M. Dreuger pays 1360 francs; that is proved by the 
assessment. His papers were remitted three weeks ago. He has been put off 
from one day to another until the 8th, his card being promised to him when the 
cards should be distributed. Now, he is told that he is not on the lists, and 
M. Réglet refers him to the Prefect, at the same time telling him that he will 
not be able to speak to him. Monsieur Dreuger asks for Justice, or a negative 
reply stating that it is refused to him. I desire also for him and for the public 
to prove the facts, because it would be one grievance the more to bring before 
the Chambers and before France, when the conduct of authority and its agents 
shall be unveiled. I beg, therefore, of M. Réglet to have the goodness to tell 
M. Dreuger what he has decided, in order that I may know if M. Réglet, 
whom I have always found obliging and polite, must now be comprised in the 
number of those who disregard the rights of citizens and electors. I should 
greatly regret if things were so, but I should not the less fulfil my duty in Par- 
liament. A more agreeable duty would be to render Justice to M. Réglet 
should he repair the error of which M. Dreuger is the victim. I haye the 
honour to present to him the assurance of my perfect consideration. 

“ (Signed) BENJAMIN Constant. 
“9th May. 


“M. Dreuger does not know the contents of this letter,” 


No, 154.-GEORGE LANCE. 


B. at Little Easton, Essex, 1802; d. June, 1864. A modern English 
painter, celebrated for his fruit-pieces and still-life productions. He 
studied high or historical art under Haydon; but it was not until he 
had discovered where his true powers lay that he made any marked pro- 
gress. This he did accidentally, by copying a group of fruit as a study 
of colour. Indeed, as a copyist, he was exceedingly skilful; a proof 
of which may be cited in his wonderful restoration of the ‘ Boar Hunt,’ 
by Velasquez, now in the National Gallery, and which had been in- 
jured by a clumsy “restorer,” to whom it had been entrusted to clean. 
Almost from the first moment of his bringing his skill to bear on the 
peculiar line of art for which he afterwards became distinguished, 
Lance proved that a great painter in his peculiar line had appeared. 
For many years, he sent to the exhibitions of the British Institution 
and the Royal Academy productions marked by skilful composition, 
brilliant colour, and harmonious effects. His ‘ Fruit,’ ‘Game,’ ‘ Just 
Shot,’ ‘Fresh from the Lake,’ ‘Just Gathered,’ and a host of similar 
works, have charmed beholders, as splendid reproductions of grapes, 
melons, fruit, flowers, dead birds, game, or fish. The Vernon collec- 
tion contains three good examples of his manner— Fruit,’ 1832; 
‘Fruit,’ 1848; and ‘ Red-cap.’ 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. ] 


The Autographs Nos. 147 to 153 inclusive are from the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete. 
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No. 155.—ANNE DE MONTMORENCY. 


LA 

B. 1493; d. 1567. Peer, Marshal, and Constable of France. One 
of the greatest generals of the 16th century. He distinguished himself 
under Francis I., in the wars against Charles V., and was made 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia, which was fought against his advice. 
Owing to the hatred of Catharine de Medici he lost his influence during 
the reign of Francis IL.; but the rising of the Huguenots occasioned 
his recall to the court of Charles IX., and he joined the Duke of Guise, 
in opposition to Condé, who was at the head of the Protestants. In 
the battle of Dreux, Montmorency was made prisoner by the Hugue- 
nots, and Condé was captured by the royal troops. The former was 
liberated in the next year, and in the second civil war gained a decisive 
victory over his old enemies, at the battle of St. Denis; but died of 
the wounds received in the action, aged seventy-four. 

The letter of Montmorency is a great curiosity. It was written to 
Catherine de Medici, Queen of Henry IL. 


(Transcript.) 

& Madame,—Monsyr Doysel hest ce soyer aryve quy a fayt antandre loca- 
syon quy garde Monsyeur le Prynce de Jaynville de venyr quy est fort re- 
sonnable et Madame la Pryncesse de Conde et ceux quy sont icy hont voulleu 
Je vous ranvoyer se matyn quy me fayt treshumblemant vous suplyer le croyre 
de ce quy vous dyra de ma part me santant tant hoblyge de lonneur quy vous 
playst me fayre an me faysant savoyer de vos nouvelles si souvant que je voie 
jamayes byen que je naye le byen destre aupres de vous pour vous fayre ser- 
vyce quy vous soyt agreable Madame je vous suplye me tenyr an votre byen 
bonne grace comme le desyre 

“ Votre treshumble et tres hobeysant subget et servyteur, 
“MONTMORENCY. 
(Superscription.) 
“ A la Raoygne ma Souveraygne Dame.” 


(Translation.) 

& Madame,—Monsieur Doysel has this evening arrived, and has explained 
the cause which prevents the Prince de Joinville from coming, which is very 
reasonable; and the Princess of Condé and those who are here were desirous 
to send him back to you this morning, for which cause I very humbly beg of 
you to believe what he shall tell you on my behalf, feeling greatly obliged by 
the honour which you are pleased to do me in making me acquainted witht 
your news so often, although I have not had the good fortune to be near you, 
to render any services that might be agreeable. I entreat you, Madame, to 
keep me in your very kind favour, according to the desire of 

“Your very humble and yery obedient subject and servant, 
“ (Signed) MONTMORENCY. 
(Superscription.) 
“To the Queen, my Sovereign Lady.” 


No.156.—LOUIS DE BOURBON, PRINCE OF CONDE. 


B. at Paris in 1621; d. 1686. Styled “ the Great” Condé, on 
account of his military abilities and great success. When he was a 
mere boy, his conversation evinced so much talent, that Cardinal 
Richelieu predicted that he would become “the first general in Europe 
and the first man of his time.’ When only twenty-two years of age, 
he gained the victory of Rocroi over the Spaniards ; and followed up 
that achievement by the capture of Thionville and other important 
places. Subsequently he distinguished himself in various actions in 
Germany, whence he was recalled and sent to Catalonia, but was 
repulsed before Lerida. In 1641 he defeated the Imperialists in 
Flanders, on which occasion the slaughter was prodigious. For a time 
he sided with the Queen-mother and her advisers, and even succeeded 
in reconciling them to their opponents; but being ill-treated by Car- 
dinal Mazarin, he joined the malcontents and fought against the court 
in the civil war of 1652. Refusing to accede to the peace made 
between the contending parties, he entered into the service of Spain; 
but at the peace of 1659 he was restored to the favour of France, and 
greatly distinguished himself, particularly in the conquest of Franche 
Comté, until infirmity of body compelled him to retire. 


(Transcript.) 


«Monsieur,—J’ai chargé Monsieur Priolot de vous instruire à fond des 
affaires présentes ; elles sont si embrouillées qu'il est bien difficile d’en savoir 
le fond; mais tout cela m’est fort suspect. Il est bien à propos que nous pre- 
nions bien garde à nous, et que nous ne nous laissions pas surprendre dans 
une affaire où il n’y aurait plus de retour. Il vous conjure done de bien 
prendre vos mesures et de ne vous engager point dans une médiation sans sa- 
voir auparavant mes sentiments dans les choses qui vous racontera Priolot. 

« Assurez-vous aussi que vos intérêts me seront infiniment chers, et que je 
ferai toujours tout pour vous témoigner que je suis, Monsieur, 4 

“ Votre trés-humble et très-affectionné serviteur, 
“Louis DE BoUrBON. 
“4 Paris, ce 13 août 1651. 


“T/affaire du comte de Fiesque n’est pas faite, et Campion en a fort mal 
vu. Ilya des protestations contre. Je vous supplie de juger Vaffaire en la 
faveur du comte de Fiesque. Je vous en aurai la derniére obligation.” 


(Translation.) 


& Sir,—T have requested Mr. Priolot to make you thoroughly acquainted 
with present affairs; they are so confused that it is difficult to get at the bot- 
tom of them; but all this appears to me very suspicious. It is quite necessary 
that we should be well on our guard, and that we should not allow ourselves 
to be taken by surprise in an affair from which there would be no retreat. Je 
conjure you, therefore, to take your measures very carefully, and not to engage 
yourself in a mediation without knowing beforehand my sentiments im those 
things which Priolot will tell you of. 

“Be assured, also, that your interests are infinitely dear to me, and that I 
will always do everything to prove to you that I am, Sir, 

“Your very humble and very affectionate Servant, 
“ (Signed) Louis DE BOURBON. 
“ Paris, 18th August, 1651. 


“The affair of the Count de Fiesque is not yet disposed of, and Campion has 
taken a bad view of it. There are counter-protestations. I beg.of you to 
judge the affair in favour of the Count de Fiesque. I shall be under great 
obligations to you.” 


No. 157.— LOUIS XVI, KING OF FRANCE. 


B. 1754; d. 1793. Was the son of Louis the Dauphin and of 
Maria Josephine, daughter of Frederick Augustus, king of Poland. 
On the death of his father, 1765, he became heir to the throne, and, 
in 1770, married Marie Antoinette, archduchess of Austria. In 1774 
he succeeded to the crown of France. At that period the finances were 
in an exhausted state, commerce was nearly ruined, the marine dis- 
mantled, and the national debt enormous. To repair the condition of 
public affairs, Vergennes was made secretary of state, and Turgot had. 
the direction of the finances ; Malesherbes was appointed a member of 
the council, Sartine had the management of the marine department, 
and Maurepas was placed at the head of the administration. The 
first act of Louis was very popular; he dispensed with the customary 
tax paid by the people at the beginning of every new reign. In 1774 
the parliament was assembled, and affairs began to assume a favourable 
aspect, when, unfortunately, the French government, always jealous of 
England, took part with the revolted Americans, and a ruinous war 
ensued between the two countries, which, though it terminated in the 
loss of the colonies to the English, brought about a bloody revolution 
in France. The finances of the latter country were completely ex- 
hausted, and the Cardinal de Brienne, who had succeeded Calonne as 
minister, framed imposts which laid such intolerable burdens upon the 
people, that the parliament refused to register them. For this the 
members were exiled to Troyes, but were afterwards recalled by Louis, 
who, at their request, convened the States-General of three orders,— 
clergy, nobility, and commons. This assembly met in May, 1789. 
The public mind became violently agitated ; the people of Paris rose, 
and, on the 14th of July of that year, stormed the Bastille. In 
October, the armed mob, with a prodigious number of women, marched 
to Versailles, which palace they forced, murdered the guards, and 
searched in vain for the queen, who would have shared the same fate 
had she not escaped from her bed. The result of this insurrection was 
the leading of the King and his family in triumph to Paris, amidst all 
the insults of a lawless rabble. In February, 1790, Louis was forced 
to accept the new constitution; but, notwithstanding all his con- 
cessions, finding himself a mere prisoner at Paris, and exposed daily 
to new injuries, he resolved to escape. Accordingly, in the night of 
June, 21, 1791, he and his family quitted the Tuileries; but at Va- 
rennes, his person was recognised, and he was conducted back to Paris, 
where he became a prisoner in his own palace, and suffered the 
vilest indignities. War was declared against France by the emperor 
and the king of Prussia, and the Duke of Brunswick marched into the 
country, but was forced to retreat. In the mean time, the people 
were wrought up to a pitch of savage ferocity by factious leaders, and 
assaulted the Tuileries. The King and family sought refuge in the 
National Assembly, who ordered them to be sent to the Temple. The 
Legislative Assembly gave way to the National Convention, which 
brought Louis to a mock trial. His defence was conducted by Males- 
herbes, Tronchin, and Deséze ; and his own deportment was, as it had 
uniformly been during his confinement, firm and modest, dignified and 
resigned. In January, 1793, he was adjudged to death for conspiring 
against the public good, and, on the 21st of the same month, ascended 
the scaffold on the Place Louis XV., and would have addressed the 
people, but was prevented by the beating of drums purposely placed 
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there. Louis XVI. had all the virtues that adorn private life; but he 
was deficient in firmness, and, perhaps, even singleness of purpose. 

The letter of Louis XVI. possesses remarkable interest. It refers 
chiefly to an audience he was about to give to “ Messrs. Benjamin 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, deputies from the United 
States of North America.” 

(Translation.) 
“ Versailles, 16th March, 1778. 

“Sir,—I return you all your papers, recommended and signed. I thank you 
for your zeal. The memorandums which accompany the lists of the places 
have proved to me that the candidates were worthy, and that the choice has 
been excellent. I have approved them. I learn with pain the indisposition 
of the Count de Vergennes; he looked ill yesterday, when he presented to me 
my minister accredited to the Duke of Wurtemberg. Thinking it would be 
desirable, he asked to present to me Messrs. Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, 
and Arthur Lee, deputies from the United States of North America. See him 
on my behalf. You will tell him that if he is better in a few days, he will 
bring these deputies to me on the 20th; if not, the audience will be put off 
until later, But I should require to see him first, in order to come to a good 
understanding with him on the affairs of America, and to go over more in 
detail what he said on this subject at the last Council. Should it not be pru: 
dent for him to come out for some days, and in that case I forbid “it, let him 
write tome. If too fatigued to write, I beg of him to talk the matter over 
with you, and you will give me his advice, unless he should send Gerard to 
me. Tell him all the interest that I feel towards him. 

“ (Signed) Lovts. 
“To Monsieur Ancelot.” 


No. 158.—SIR ROWLAND HILL. 


B.1795. The distinguished author of the penny postage system, 
and secretary to the Post-office. In early life he supported himself by 
teaching mathematics in his father’s school and in private families at 
Birmingham. His talent for organization was displayed, even at this 
period, by his improvements in his father’s academy, as’ well as in 
originating schemes of education. Hard work so shattered his weak 
health, that, in 1888, he retired from his scholastic duties. Shortly 
after, he was appointed secretary of the South-Australian commission. 
Early in 1837 he turned his attention to postal reform, and published 
a number of pamphlets on the subject. Of these, it will be sufficient 
to name one, ‘State and Prospects of Penny Postage,’ in which he 
proposed that letters should be charged by weight and not by distance, 
and that a uniform tax of one penny on all letters of a certain weight 
should be imposed. In the same year, the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a committee to examine his project. In their report this 
committee strongly recommended the plan, as eminently favourable to 
commerce, while it would serve as a valuable aid in developing the 
intellect of the lower classes. In the course of the following session, 
more than 10,000 petitions were presented to Parliament praying for 
a uniform rate of postage. In 1839 the penny postage system was 
adopted, and the author was nominated to the task of directing its 
early growth. After many vexatious struggles with the officials, he 
retired in 1848, and received, in 1846, a testimonial of public gratitude, 
the sum of £13,000 being collected by subscription. The progress of 
postal communication became very rapid throughout the United King- 
dom. In 1837 the number of letters amounted to 75,000,000, which 
number in 1842 was increased to upwards of 360,000,000. Mr. Hill 
was reinstated as secretary of the Post-office in 1847, where he after- 
wards laboured to improve the organization of the establishment, and 
to perfect the postal system of the United Kingdom, and between the 
mother-country and her colonies, as well as with foreign nations. 

In 1854 he succeeded Colonel Maberly, as chief secretary. In 
1860 he was made a K.C.B., in acknowledgment of his services. In 
March, 1864, he was obliged, from ill health brought on by his labours, 
to retire from office, on which occasion the Treasury, in a highly com- 
plimentary minute, declaring the entire success of his plans, awarded 
him, for life, his full salary of £2000 a year. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 159.—EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


“B. at Masborough, near Rotherham, in 1781; d. 1849. “The 
Corn-Law Rhymer.” His early years were not marked by any of the 
shrewdness or ability for which he was afterwards distinguished; but 
his love of nature was intense, and his first publication, ‘The Vernal 
Walk,’ written in his seventeenth year, showed to what extent the 
scenery of his native country had impressed itself on his mind. From 
this period his poetic effusions were unceasing. Poem after poem suc- 
ceeded each other without interruption; he contributed to the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine,’ ‘Tait’s Magazine,’ and many other periodicals ; 
and in originality, power, and beauty, his writings may vie with those 
of any contemporary writer. The great object of his political life was 
the abolition of the corn laws; and it is not too much to say that the 
‘Corn Law Rhymes’ were as instrumental, especially in the manufac- 
turing districts, in fanning the excitement which ultimately led to the 
abolition of the corn laws, as the eloquence of any member of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. But while Ebenezer Elliott courted the Muses, he 
did not neglect the more practical business of life; and though at first 
unsuccessful in the iron trade, his energy and perseverance were ulti- 
mately crowned with great success. The last edition of his poems 
appeared in one volume in 1840. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. 160.—GAETANO DONIZETTI, 


B. at Bergamo, 1798; d. 1848. A distinguished Italian musical 
composer. He was educated under Mayer and Mattei, and before he 
had completed his twentieth year, he had produced ‘Enrico di Bor- 
gogna,’ an opera in which Madame Catalani sustained the principal 
character. This was rapidly succeeded by others; and his fertility of 
invention may be gathered from the fact that, besides other musical 
compositions, he produced in all sixty-three operas, many of which, 
such as ‘Anna Bolena,’ ‘Elisir d’Amore,’ ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 
‘La Figlia del Reggimento,’ and ‘Don Pasquale,’ have taken perma- 
nent possession of the stage. His mind gave way in 1844; and after 
four years’ residence in a maison de santé near Paris, he was removed 
to Bergamo, where he died. 

The manuscript composition we give is a great musical curiosity. 
It was the last work of the great musical composer, written after the 
loss of his reason. We also publish an autograph letter, addressed by 
Donizetti to the same lady for whom he wrote the music. 


[From the Collection of Madame Fennell. | 


No. XLI_JULIAN J. PORTCH. 


B. 1831; d. 1865. In Nos. 38 and 39 of the present series, we 
have given two specimens of the style of this talented and lamented 
artist. We now fulfil our promise to give more, by presenting our 
readers with a page of very beautiful pen-and-ink sketches, giving 
ample evidence of the high talent he possessed. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No, XLII, XLIII—JOHN HAYTER. 


An English portrait-painter of some celebrity. He is the son of 
Mr. Charles Hayter, who was professor of perspective to H.R.H. the 
Princess Charlotte, and brother of Sir George Hayter, the eminent por- 
trait and historical painter. His ‘Book of Beauty,’ published annually, 
contains portrait records of nearly all the charming celebrities of our time. 

The pen-and-ink sketches we give, are graceful specimens of the 
instantaneous execution of thought, produced as rapidly as most men 
write their ideas in a letter. We hope shortly to give some more 
fished specimens by this talented artist, accompanied by a fuller 
biographical notice. 

[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


The Autographs Nos. 155, 156, and 157 inclusive are from the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete. 
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No. 162.—LOUIS DE BOURBON, FIRST PRINCE OF 
CONDE. ee 


D. 1569. Chief of the Huguenots; was the son of Charles of 
Bourbon, Duke of Vendôme. He displayed great courage at the bat- 
tle of St. Quentin ; but on the death of Henry II. of France, he became 
so discontented with the measures of the Duke de Guise, that he 
joined the Huguenot party. He was wounded and taken prisoner at 
the battle of Dreux, in 1562, and slain in that of Jarnac, 1569. 


(Translation.) 


“ Madame,—It is not necessary to send a long letter, for reasons known to 
Monsieur de Gounor and Monsieur Dufrère. I humbly beg of you to give them 
eredence; and, Madame, I beseech your Majesty to do me so much honour as 
to believe that I would have given my blood for the fidelity T have towards 
you; but that all those who have taken and borne arms have so completely 
laid them aside and forgotten the use of them, that they have no desire to take 
them up again. I have told Monsieur de Gounor and Dufrére what I think 
the King and you, Madame, and the King my brother should do. I know 
that it is for me only to obey, which I will do; but I humbly beg of your Ma- 
jesty to sustain the honour of him who, after God, will not recognize (acknow- 
ledge) any but the King and yourself, and after the King my brother, to whom 
T desire to render perfect obedience; as is the duty of 

“Your very humble and very obedient subject and servant, 
“ (Signed) Loys DE BOURBON. 
(Superscription.) 
“To the Queen.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc.] 


No. 163.—ISABELLA, DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER. 

Daughter of John, Duke of Montagu. Was married first to William, 
second Duke of Manchester, who died in 1739. The Duchess was 
afterwards married to Edward Hussey, Esq., of Ireland, who assumed 
the name of Montagu, and was created Earl of Beaulieu. It was in 
favour of this gentleman, that the Duchess wrote to ask for ‘ your 
interest in a borough in Cornwall, which, I hear, is likely to be vacant.” 


[From the Collection“of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. ] 
À 


No.164—AMELIA SOPHIA DE WALMODEN, 
COUNTESS OF YARMOUTH. 


One of the royal mistresses in the reign of George II. She was a 
German by birth, and her letter is chiefly interesting on account of 
its reference to the great victory of Minden, which was gained on the 
1st August, 1759, the letter being dated from Kensington, on the 13th 
of August of the same year. 


(Translation.) 

& Sir—TI am much indebted to you for the part which you have been good 
enough to take in the deliverance of my country, by the happy and glorious 
day of the first; the advantages of it become every day more important. I 
envy you, Sir, the glory which your countrymen have acquired. His Serene 
Highness the Duke Ferdinand gives great praise, in a letter he has addressed 
to the King, to the Duke of Richmond, to General Waldegrave, who did marvels, 
and also to Mr. Kinglay. 

“T could not help speaking to his Majesty of the important part you have 
taken in this happy event, and he has desired me to say that he was always 
convinced of your zeal for him. 

“ My compliments and thanks to Madame d’Ayrolles ; and be assured of the 
perfect consideration with which T am, Sir, 

“Your very humble and obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) À. DE YARMOUTH. 

“ Kensington, 18th August, 1759.” 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No.165—HENRY HERBERT, TENTH EARL OF 
PEMBROKE. 

B. 8rd July, 1734; d. 26th January, 1794. A Lieutenant-General 
in the Army, and Colonel of the First Regiment of Dragoons. He 
was the grandfather of the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, the late Secre- 
tary at War, who was heir to the earldom, and whose young son has 
now inherited the title. 


[From the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq. | 


No. 166.—THE RIGHT HON. JAMES, LORD 
GAMBIER. 


B. in the Bahama Islands, 1756; d. 1833. A celebrated British 
admiral. He entered the naval service at an early age, was actively 


engaged on various occasions, and was rewarded by different gradations 
of rank, till he reached that of post-captain, with the command of the 
Raleigh, of 32 guns, in 1788. In this frigate he was engaged in re- 
pelling the French in their attempt upon Jersey, in 1781; he after- 
wards served on the American coast, was present at the reduction of 
Charleston, and captured the Mifflim, an American ship of war, mount- 
ing 20 guns. When hostilities commenced with France in 1793, 
Captain Gambier was appointed to the Defence, of 74 guns, and had 
the merit of sharing in Earl Howe’s celebrated victory. On the first 
anniversary of that battle (June 1, 1795), he was advanced to the rank 
of rear-admiral. Passing over minor events, we find him, in 1807, en- 
trusted with the command of the fleet sent to Copenhagen to co-operate 
with Lord Cathcart in demanding possession of the Danish navy ; 
which, though at first resisted, ended in the surrender of mineteen sail 
of the line, twenty-three frigates, sloops, ete. For his share in this 
important service, his lordship was created a Baron of the United King- 
dom, and offered a pension of £2000, which he declined. He was 
next appointed to the command of the Channel fleet ; and in 1809, 
in conjunctiqn with Lord Cochrane, who commanded the fire-ships, 
an attack was made on a French squadron in the Aix Roads, which, 
though successful to a considerable extent, was considered by Lord 
Cochrane as inefficiently performed, and caused a serious misunder- 
standing between them. A court-martial on Lord Gambier, and his 
honourable acquittal, were the results of this disagreement. His lord- 
ship occupied a seat at the Admiralty for many years, and on the ac- 
cession of William IV. he was advanced to the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet. He was pious and benevolent, as his letter shows, and is memo- 
rable for his zeal in ineulcating moral and religious principles among 
the seamen. 
[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 167_FRANCOIS AUGUSTE, VICOMTE DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


B. at St. Malo, 1768; d. 1848. The most celebrated French writer 
of the Napoleon era. For a full biographical notice, we refer our 
readers to No. 13, New Series (p. 53), in which we gave a short letter. 
The present letter is a much longer, and more interesting one. It 
refers, among other matters, to some English translations of his 
‘Atala.’ 

(Translation.) 
“ Paris, December 11th, 1802. 

& Sir—Here I am back again in Paris, after a journey of more than six hun- 
dred leagues. I do not find any letter from you on my arrival, but I learn that 
my porter has lost a letter which came from England. If, by accident, it was 
yours, will you have the kindness to write me another one, and let me know 
what I am indebted to you and to every one else at Beccles. If the sum is 
moderate, I shall perhaps be able to pay it at once; if too large for my pre- 
sent means, I hope you will have the kindness to give me a little time. J am 
closely occupied with my new editions, which are about to appear with magni- 
ficent engravings, the designs for which are made by the best painters of this 
country. I have just had sent to me two English translations of Atala: one 
is abominable, and the other by Mr. Barnavelt (who writes to me himself) is 
excellent. 

& [ am loaded with praises and cradled in hopes. I merit the first but little, 
and I too well know what the second are worth. 

“Accept, I pray you, Sir, the compliments and salutations of your very 
humble and very obedient servant, 


‘ (Signed) CHATEAUBRIAND. 
“ Rue St. Honoré, No. 85, near La Rue Neuve Luxembourg, Paris. 
(Superscription.) 


“The Rev. Bence Sparrow, 
“Beccles, Suffolk, England, 
“oid Calais.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc.] 


No. 168.—ANNE GERMAINE DE STAËL. 


B. in Paris, 1768; d. in Switzerland, 1817. A celebrated French 
authoress ; was the daughter of Necker, minister of finance under Louis 
XVI. 

In our Second Volume (p. 83) will be found a long biographical 
notice of this distinguished lady, 

Her letter was written to Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. 


(Translation.) 

“My Prince,—I do not know if this article may have reached you; at all 
events, I send it to you. The utmost is being done here to preserve neutrality, 
and the majority of the Cantons will reject the very condescending proposal of 
the Diet. A thousand thanks for the kind reception you have deigned to give 
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to my son. The time is not favourable for private affairs, and I think it better 
to wait until money is more abundant, and less necessary in France. 
“Accept, my Prince, my respectful homage, 
“ (Signed) N. DE STAEL. 
“ Have you any news from Rome? And should you entrust me with anything 
for the Princess, I am at your service. 
“To His Highness Prince Lucien.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ] 


No. 169.—AMELIA OPIE, 

B. at Norwich, in 1771; d. 1853. A distinguished English au- 
thoress. Was a daughter of Dr. Alderson, an eminent physician of 
Norwich. From her earliest years, she was distinguished for her wit, 
her gaiety, and her musical and poetical powers; and for the display 
of these talents she found ample opportunities in the social circles of 
Norwich, and subsequently in London, whither she removed in 1798, 
on becoming the wife of the celebrated artist John Opie. She com- 
menced her literary career in 1801, with the publication of her domes- 
tic and pathetic tale, called ‘ Father and Daughter.’ The great success 
which attended this production, stimulated her to further efforts; and 
a long series of works of fiction, most of which were deservedly popu- 
lar, proceeded from her pen. Of these, the principal were, ‘ Simple 
Tales,’ ‘ New Tales,’ Temper, or Domestic Scenes,’ ‘Tales of Real 
Life,’ and ‘ Tales of the Heart ;’ all marked by the same characteristics, 
the portraiture of domestic life, drawn with a view to regulate the heart 
and affections. In 1807 she became a widow. A few years after- 
wards, she joined the Society of Friends; and as the ordinances of that 
sect proscribe all fiction, she turned her talents into a new channel, and 
produced two moral treatises, ‘ Detraction Displayed,’ and ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Lying,’ in the latter of which, as a contemporary has remarked, 
fiction, by thought, word, or work, was whimsically denounced in a 
series of fictions. The works of Mrs. Opie have been thrown into the 
shade by the brilliant fictions of Scott, the more powerful delineations 
of Miss Edgeworth, and the generally masculine character of contem- 
porary writers; but they mark an era in English literature, and may 
still be perused with interest and profit. 

[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.) 


No. 170.—GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


B. in London, about 1826. A popular author. Son of a Portu- 
guese gentleman, who married a popular vocalist. He was educated 
for an artist, but abandoned the pencil for the pen, in the exercise of 
which he has been very successful. He began his career by contribu- 
ting to various periodicals sketches of life, particularly in London, 
somewhat in the style of Dickens. Many of these papers have been 
collected and published in volumes, under various titles. His princi- 
pal works are ‘The Baddington Peerage,’ ‘A Journey due North,’ 
being notes of residence in Russia, in 1858 ; ‘The Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon,’ ‘ Dutch Pictures, ete. He was for some time editor of ‘ Temple 
Bar,’ a London magazine, to which he contributed a tale, entitled 
‘Captain Dangerous,’ written somewhat after the style of Defoe, and 
a series of articles, called ‘ Breakfast in Bed.” Some papers on Ho- 
garth, from Mr. Sala’s pen, appeared in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine.’ He 
has also largely contributed to the columns of the daily journals, and 
some of the illustrated London newspapers. 


(Prom the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.] 


No. 171.—SIR ASTLEY COOPER, BART. 


B.in Norfolk, 1768; d.in London, 1841. A distinguished surgeon 
and anatomist, who rose to the summit of his profession, and in 1820 
was called in to attend George IV., and removed a tumour from the 
royal head. In the same year he received a baronetcy, which, it was 
stipulated, was to descend to his adopted son and nephew Astley 
Cooper, he himself being without a son. In 1822 he was elected one 
of the court of examiners of the College of Surgeons, and in 1827 
president of the college. In 1828 he became serjeant-surgeon to the 
King, and in 1830 vice-president of the Royal Society. In 1834 he 
received from Oxford the honorary degree of doctor of civil law, and sub- 
sequently visited Edinburgh, where the university made him an LL.D., 
and the freedom of the city was voted to him. Old age and ill-health 
had, with all his honours, now gathered upon him, and in 1840 he 
was struck with an illness which shortly afterwards carried him off. A 
statue by Baily was erected to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


[From the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq. | 


No. 172.—SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE, 
BART. 


B. 1783; d. 1862. An eminent physician, whose practice was most 
extensive. In 1811 he was presented, by the Royal Society, with the 
Copley Medal, for his papers on physiology ; and, in 1814, produced 
his ‘ Experiments and Observations on the Influence of the Nerves of 
the Eighth Pair on the Secretions of the Stomach.’ His professional 
progress was gradual, but sure; and in 1832 he was appointed ser- 
geant-surgeon to the Queen. In 1834 he was created a baronet, and 
in 1850 received the degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. 
He was a member of several scientific societies, and has produced 
various works connected with his profession in addition to those above 


mentioned. 
[From the Collection of Philip Langman, Esq.) 


No.173.—THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 


B. at Highgate, February 8, 1815. A very distinguished writer 
and historian. He was educated at Bedford School, under Dr. Brere- 
ton, and as early as 1831 entered the public service as Assistant-Libra- 
rian of the House of Commons, being called to the Bar, at the Middle 
Temple, in 1838. In the following year he married Louisa J ohanna, 
only daughter of George Laughton, Esq., of Fareham, Hants. Early, 
too, he began to apply himself to literature, contributing, amongst 
other writings, numerous articles to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ chiefly 
relating to political economy and historical biography ; but his first 
larger work, published in 1844, was ‘A Treatise on the Law, Privi- 
leges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament,’ which is acknowledged 
a text-book of the first authority, not only in England, but in the 
British Colonies and other countries enjoying constitutional govern- 
ment. It has been translated into German (by M. Oppenheim) and 
Hungarian (by M. Barsi). In 1846, Mr. Erskine May was appointed 
Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills; and, in the following year, 
Taxing-Master to the House of Commons, In 1849 he published a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Remarks and Suggestions, with a View to Facili- 
tate the Dispatch of Public Business in Parliament;’ and, in 1850, 
another, ‘On the Consolidation of the Election Laws.’ He has also 
contributed to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ the ‘Law Magazine,’ and 
other reviews. In 1854 he collected and reduced to writing, for the 
first time, the ‘ Rules, Orders, and Forms of Proceeding of the House 
of Commons,’ which were adopted and printed, by order of the House. 
In 1856 he was appointed to the Table of the House, as Clerk-Assist- 
ant; and in 1860, his public services were rewarded by the Com- 
panionship of the Bath. In 1861-1863 appeared his well-known 
work, the ‘Constitutional History of England, since the Accession of 
George IIL, 1760-1860 ; which, commencing where the great work 
of Hallam concluded, continues the history of our laws and liberties to 
the present time. This work, which has established Mr. Erskine 
May’s reputation as an historian of deep research and statesmanlike 


judgment, will prove, we doubt not, of the greatest service to his own 


country, while it will form a guide to the political institutions of other 
states. It has already passed through two editions, has been reprinted 
in America, and translated into French and German, The page of 
MS. we give is from this work. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.) 


Nos. 174 and XLIV.—MISS MARY ELLEN 
EDWARDS. 


Our thanks are especially due to Miss M. E. Edwards for the grace- 
ful original sketch with which she has permitted us to adorn our pages. 
The productions of Miss Edwards’s fascinating pencil have been fami- 
liarized to the public in ‘ London Society’ and other popular illustrated 
periodicals, and it is doubtless to the experience acquired in designing 
on wood that the rare excellence of the pictures exhibited by this young 
lady, and caught up by eager purchasers, may in some degree be attri- 
buted. Visitors to the Royal Academy in 1865 will not have forgotten 
a beautiful work by Miss Edwards, entitled ‘ The Last Kiss,’ and repre- 
senting a young lady caressing a dead bird. This picture was most 
deservedly placed “on the line,” and attracted a constant crowd of ad- 
mirers. It is proverbially a more difficult task to sustain than to win 
a reputation in Art; but we have little fear that, on the opening of the 
Academy Exhibition next week, our fair artist will be found to main- 
tain her enviable and well-won position. 


[Kindly communicated. ] 
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No. 175.—LOUIS XIII., KING OF FRANCE. 


B. 1601; d. 1643. Was the son of Henry IV: Being only nine 
years old at the death of his father, the care of him and of the kingdom 
was entrusted to his mother, Mary de Medicis. During the early part 
of his reign, France became the prey of civil dissensions, which Mar- 
shal d’Ancre, Prime Minister at that time, was utterly unable to sup- 
press; and when the King, in 1615, married a Spanish princess, the 
disturbances grew still more alarming. At length the Huguenots rose 
in arms, with Rohan and Soubise at their head, and a great part of the 
kingdom rebelled against the King, who now delivered himself up to 
the guidance of Cardinal Richelieu. After victory had inclined some- 
times to one side and sometimes to the other, and both parties felt 
deeply the necessity of repose, peace was concluded in 1623. But it 
was of no long duration. Rochelle, the head-quarters of the Hugue- 
nots, revolted, and was supported by England. The King drove the 
English to the sea, conquered the island of Rhé, and at last took Ro- 
chelle, which had sustained all the horrors of a siege for twelve months, 
and cost the crown forty million livres. After this event, so fatal to 
the Protestant interest in France, Louis assisted the Duke of Mantua 
against the Emperor, and entered on the campaign in person, in which 
he showed skill and bravery. In 1631 a treaty was concluded, by 
which the Duke was confirmed in his estates. The year following, 
Gaston of Orleans, only brother of the King, revolted, out of dislike 
to Richelieu, and was assisted by the Duke de Montmorency, who, 
being wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of Castelnaudari, in 
1632, was beheaded at Toulouse. Louis and the Cardinal were at- 
tacked with a mortal disease nearly together; the latter died in Decem- 
ber, 1642, and the King in May following. 

The letter is entirely in the King’s hand. It was written only the 
year before his death. i: 


(Translation.) 


“My. Chancellor,—The Sieur de Roncheroles, the bearer of the present 
letter, having brought to my notice certain important claims which he has on 
the estates of the Sieur de la Vieuille, as one of the principal creditors, and 
especially on the lands of Dargillières and Pauan, I send him, to you to exa- 
mine the right of his pretensions, and to render him the justice for which I 
have appointed you. That is the subject of the present letter. Praying God 
to have you, Mr. Chancellor, in His holy keeping. 

“ Written at St. Germain-en-Laye, this 19th day of January, 1642. 

“ (Signed) Lovis. 
& To Monsieur the Chancellor.” » 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ete.] 


No. 176.—HORACE WILLIAM PITT, THIRD 
BARON RIVERS. 


B. December 2, 1777; d. January 23, 1831. Was the son of Peter 
Beckford, Esq., of Stapleton, in Dorsetshire, by the Hon. Louisa Pitt, 
second daughter of the first Lord Rivers. As Mr. Horace Beckford 
he was for many years a distinguished member of the hawt ton ; and it 
was only after his succeeding to the title on the death of his maternal 
uncle, in 1828, that he took the name of Pitt. 

Lord Rivers was drowned in the Serpentine river. He was first 
missed on the evening of Sunday, January 23rd, 1831, and on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday his body was found at the east end of the Serpentine, 
into which it was supposed that he had fallen accidentally, the path- 
way at that part of the river being then very dangerous, on account of 
there being no rail or fence. 

The subject of our present notice was the father of the Right Hon. 
George Pitt, fourth Baron Rivers, whose sudden death on the 28th 
ultimo, from heart disease, succeeded on the following day by the me- 
lancholy death of Lady Rivers from congestion of the lungs, has thrown 
so many noble families into mourning. 


[From the Collection of the Editor. | 


No. 177. GENERAL GEORGE KLAPKA. 


B. at Temeswar, April 7, 1820. A celebrated Hungarian general 
and patriot. He entered the service at the age of eighteen, and was 
at first attached to the artillery. During his sojourn in Vienna, he 
completed his military education. Sent, in 1847, into the 12th fron- 
tier regiment, he was disgusted with the profession, and resigned. He 
was about to travel abroad when the Revolution of 1848 broke out, 
and the young soldier girt on his sword again to take part in the war 
against Austria. He took command of a company of Honveds, and 
distinguished himself in the war against the Servians. Towards the 
close of 1848 he was chief of the staff of General Kiss. After the de- 


feat of Kaschau (January, 1849), he replaced Messaros at the head of 
his corps d'armée. As a general, notwithstanding his youth, he exhi- 
bited as much prudence as bravery. Under Kossuth he was minister 
at war, and entered completely into the views of the government of the 
Revolution. Quitting the ministry, he took command of Komorn, and 
vainly endeavoured to reconcile Kossuth and Georgei. After the un- 
fortunate capitulation of Vilagos (August, 1849), Klapka maintained 
himself most heroically in Komorn, and menaced Austria and Styria 
until he heard of the alleged defection of Georgei. For several weeks 
Europe had its eyes upon Klapka, who had become as celebrated as 
Bem or even Kossuth himself. In September, 1849, a convention 
was signed between the defenders of the place and General Haynau. 
Klapka departed immediately into exile, and came to England. From 
London he went into Switzerland and Italy. He published at Leipsic¢ 
his ‘Memoirs,’ followed by ‘The National War in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, 1848-1849.’—Leipsic, 1851, 2 vols. 


(Lranslation.) 
“ Paris, September 30, 1865. 
“What do you say, my dear friend, to the newest Vienna manifestoes? We 
Hungarians have now again all of a sudden become the cara gens Hungara. 
Utmost necessity alone can have induced the Emperor Francis Joseph to so 
much compliance. The future will show if these resolutions have this time 
been something else than an ordinary recourse of Old-Austrian house-politics. 
We say at home: timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
“T hope to see you again soon, and remain as ever, with true friendship, 
“Yours, 
“G. Knapra.” 


[From the Collection of Ferdinand Freiligrath, Esq.] 


No. 178.—GASPARO SPONTINI. 


B. at Majolatti, in the Roman States, 1778; d. at the place of his 
birth, 1851. A distinguished musical composer. He began his career, 
when seventeen years of age, as the composer of an opera, ‘I Pun- 
tigli delle Donne.’ This was followed by some sixteen operas, pro- 
duced within six years, for the theatres of Italy and Sicily. In 1803 
Spontini came to Paris, in which capital he produced several operas 
and an oratorio. In 1807 he was appointed Music-Director to the Em- 
press Josephine; and in 1808 he produced his most famous work, * La 
Vestale,’ with brilliant and decisive success. His ‘Fernando Cortez’ 
appeared in 1809; and the next year witnessed his appointment to the 
directorship of the Italian Opera in Paris, which he held for ten years. 
In 1820, the magnificent appointments offered by the Court of Prussia, 
tempted him to leave Paris for Berlin, in which capital his last three 
grand operas, ‘ Nourmahal ? (founded on Lalla Rookh), ‘ Alcidor,’ and 
‘ Agnes von Hohenstauffen,’ were produced with great splendour. 
Spontini continued to reside as first chapel-master in Berlin till the 
death of the late King in 1840, when his professional career may be 
said to have ended. : 

Spontini’s interesting letter was addressed to Mr. Bunn, with refe- 
rence to the proposed introduction of German Opera at Drury Lane. 


(Translation) 
“Paris, 18th August, 1838. 

“ Sir, —A letter of the 8th instant, which I have received here from the Lord 
Chamberlain Conyngham, paralyses all my operations relative to the establish- 
ment, in London, of the German Opera, as was agreed upon between us. I 
am informed ‘that all performances, other than English, are expressly pro- 
hibited at your Drury Lane Theatre ; and that all applications made respecting 
foreign performances, especially German, have been refused ; and that if there 
shall be any communication whatever to make to me on this subject, it shall be 
sent to me immediately.’ I knew all this beforehand, and it seems to me a 
decisive refusal. Consequently, T will await from you, Sir, a definite answer 
here at Paris, until the 304% instant, and after that I shall leave for Italy. If 
you obtain the said permission for the German Opera, according to our agree- 
ment, you can make arrangements with me, here in Paris, Rue du Mail, No. 
13, until the 30th instant ; and with Mr. Rôckel, who is corresponding in my 
name with Madame Devrient; and before my departure from Paris, I will 
write to you again, if you reply promptly to the present letter. Until a de- 
cision is arrived at, and permission obtained for the German Opera in London, 
I am forced to suspend all the operations, in order not to compromise myself. 
I shall await your reply. 

“T have the honour to be, with perfect esteem, Sir, 

“Your very devoted 
“ (Signed) SPONTINI. 

“ Arrange with Mr. de Begnis to join together the Italian and German Ope- 
ras! The newspapers announce that he is going to take the Italian Opera in 
place of Laporte. 

“Paris, Rue du Mail, No. 13. 


“To Mr. Bunn, Drury Lane Theatre, London.” 
[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 
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No. 179.-SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER. 
B. at Norwich, July 6, 1785; d. at Kew, August 12, 1865. A 


distinguished English botanist, and, till his death, Director of the 
He abandoned the pursuit of commerce for 
that of botany, and, in his youth, travelled in Iceland, for the purpose 
of becoming acquainted with its natural history. Unfortunately losing 
his collection of specimens collected in that country, he, notwithstand- 
ing, published, in 1809, an account of the botany of that island, under 


Royal Gardens at Kew. 


the title of “A Tour in Iceland.’ This was followed by numerous 
other botanical works. He also edited the ‘ Journal of Botany,’ assisted 
in the management of ‘The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ 
and filled the chair of Professor of Botany in the University of Glas- 
gow, but resigned this to assume the direction of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, which, under his control, rapidly became the first establishment 


of its kind in the world.. He was among the foremost professors of 


systematic botany of the present century. In 1836 he was knighted 
for his eminent scientific attainments; he was also one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Linnæan Society, an Honorary D.C.L. of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and a Knight of the Legion of Honour in France. 


[Kindly communicated.] 


No. 180.—SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 


B. in Dublin, 1770; d. 1850. An eminent painter, who became 
President of the Royal Academy. He so early attained a proficiency 
in drawing, that at the age of sixteen he was enabled to set up as a 
portrait painter in the Irish capital. Though he was extensively pa- 
tronized, he desired to acquire a wider reputation, and accordingly 
repaired, in 1788, to London, where he was introduced by Edmund 
Burke to Sir Joshua Reynolds. In time he obtained good practice 
as a portrait painter, for which occupation his accomplishments and 
polished manners well qualified him. In 1800 he was elected R.A., 
and from that time rose so rapidly in the estimation of his brother 
artists, as well as that of the art-loving public, as to be chosen Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, after the death of Lawrence in 1830. 
He was knighted upon the same occasion. Though not a great 
painter, his courtly manners and fluency of speech made him a dig- 
nified and efficient president of the artistic body. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.) 


No. 181.—SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON , 
K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. etc. etc. 

B. in Ross-shire, 1792. President of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United King- 
dom, and Director of the Metropolitan School of Science applied to 
Mining and the Arts. After receiving a portion of his education at the 
Durham Grammar-School, he entered the military college of Marlow 
in 1805, and left it two years subsequently, upon receiving a commis- 
sion in the 36th regiment. He served at the battle of Vimiera, and 
shared the dangers and the glory of the retreat made by Sir John 
Moore upon Corunna. In 1815 he married, and quitted the military 
profession. Becoming acquainted with Sir Humphry Davy, he was 
urged by that great chemist to devote his leisure to scientific pursuits. 
Acting upon this advice, he proceeded to study the science of geology, 
in which he has made such very distinguished progress. Our limited 
space will not at present admit of a longer notice, but we hope shortly 
to have an opportunity of supplying the deficiency, when publishing a 
second autograph. 

Sir Roderick’s letter is very interesting. 
Kénig, of the British Museum, asking him to do the honours on the 
occasion of a private visit about to be paid to the Museum by Lord 
Byron’s daughter, “ Ada,” then Lady King, Ina postscript he wittily 
refers to the possible nature of the “honours” Mr. Kônig might be 
called upon to perform in the event 
shortly expected. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. etc. | 


It was written to Mr. 


No. 182.—WILLIAM ROSCOE. 

B. near Liverpool, 1753; d. 1831. An eminent biographer and 
miscellaneous writer. At the h 
Pleasant,’ a poem that was well received; his ‘Wrongs of Africa 
appeared in 1788. Jn 1795 he brought out that great work on which 
his fame chiefly rests, entitled ‘The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ In 


of delay, “Ada’s heir” being 


age of sixteen he published ‘Mount 


1798, he published ‘The Muse,’ a poem from the Italian ; and in 1805 
appeared his second great work, ‘ The Life and Pontificate of Leo x 
the Son of Lorenzo de’ Medici.’ He also subsequently wrote several 


political pamphlets and scientific treatises, 
[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. 183.—WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.B.S., etc. 


B. at Kelso, in Roxburghshire, 1789. A very eminent engineer, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France, a Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Honorary Member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in Scotland, a Member of the Royal Academy 
of Turin, and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

We regret that want of space obliges us to omit a biographical no- 
tice of Mr. Fairbairn, but we hope shortly to have an opportunity of 
inserting it. 

[From the Collection of C. H. Blackley, Jun., Esq.] 


No.184.—THOMAS DIBDIN. 


B. 1771; d. 1841. A celebrated dramatic author and song-writer. 
He was the eldest son of Charles Dibdin, the famed author of ‘ Naval 
Songs,’ etc. In No. 9 of our present series, we gave some lines by 
Thomas Dibdin, accompanied by a biographical notice of their author. 
The letter we now publish is a very characteristic one. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Alfred Bunn, on professional matters, and is dated from 
the “ Debtors’ side of the Surrey County Prison, N ewington, October 
23rd, 1834.” Poor Dibdin made the fortune of many others, but not 
his own. 

[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. 185.—EDWARD WILLIAM ELTON. 


B. 1794 ; “lost on the Gold Rock, in a voyage from Leith to Lon- 
don, on board the ‘ Pegasus’ steamer, July 19th, 1843. An eminent 
English actor. In No. 33 of the present series, we gave autograph 
letters of Tyrone Power and G. V. Brooke, the first of whom was lost 
in the ‘ President,’ and the latter in the ‘London.’ We now complete 
the melancholy trio, by the addition of a letter from poor Elton, ad- 
dressed to Mr. G. B. Davidge, then lessee of the Surrey Theatre, in 
1840. Our space will not admit of a sketch of Mr. Elton’s profes- 
sional career; suffice it to say that in June, 1843, he made an en- 
gagement with Mr. Murray, of the Edinburgh Theatre, where he con- 
tinued to play, drawing immense houses, until a few days before his 
embarkation on board the ill-fated ‘ Pegasus,’ intending to return to 
that home which he never reached. He left seven orphan children 
and a blind father totally unprovided for. Very great sympathy and 
prompt benevolence were, however, exhibited by the profession, to pro- 
vide not only for the children, but the father, for whom a life-annuity 
was purchased. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. XLV.—THE “GARVAGH” RAFFAELLE. 


The beautiful pen-and-ink drawing we, this week, present to our 
readers, is a sketch of Raffaelle’s celebrated picture, known as the 
‘Aldobrandini Madonna,’ which was purchased last year of the Dow- 
ager Lady Garvagh and her son Lord Garvagh for £9000, by the 
trustees of the National Gallery. The picture is now in that collection, 
under the title of the ‘ Garvagh ’ Raffaelle. 

We know not by whom the sketch was made, but there are certain 
indications which lead to the inference that it may be an original 
sketch by the great master himself; for example, a portion of the 
background is sketched in pencil, and differs, in some respects, from 
the finished picture. The drawing of the right hand of the infant St. 
John is also, it will be seen, very incorrect in the sketch; it is slightly 
so in the picture, but by no means to the same extent. It can scarcely 
be supposed that in so carefully executed a drawing as this evidently 
is, any copyist would have deviated so far from the original ; whereas, 
on the other hand, the painter, in painting his picture, would correct 
the errors of his sketch. There are other similar deviations in the 
drawing, which will be readily discovered by any one comparing the 
sketch with the picture in the National Gallery. 


[From the Collection of the Hditor.] 
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No.186.—HUGH, VISCOUNT GOUGH, K.P., G.C.B., etc. 


B. in Ireland, 1799. A distinguished General. Entered the army 
in 1794. In 1809 he was dispatched to the Peninsula, where he 
commanded his corps at the battles of Talavera, Barossa, Vittoria, etc. 
At Talavera his gallantry was so conspicuous that, on the recommen- 
dation of the Duke of Wellington, he received brevet rank for services 
performed in the field, and became Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1830 he 
was made a Major-General, and in 1837 took command of a division 
of the Indian army. He was then ordered to China, where he took 
the command of the British troops. On the close of the Chinese war, 
in 1842, he was created a baronet, and received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. Returning to India, he became Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Forces, and entered on the last Mahratta war. 
For his distinguished services in India he twice received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament and was raised to the Peerage. In 1854, on 
the death of the Marquis of Anglesey, he became Colonel of the Royal 
Horse Guards; and in 1862 received the baton of a Field-Marshal on 
the occasion of the Prince of Wales coming of age. 


No. 187.—CATHERINE, FIRST DUCHESS OF 
WELLINGTON. 


D. 25th April, 1831. Was second daughter of the second Lord 
Longford. Married, in 1806, to the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards Duke of Wellington. 

The letter of the Duchess was written to Mr. (now Sir George) 
Hayter, in reference to some of his sketches. 


No. 188.—SIR JAMES ALLAN PARK. 


D.1839. An eminent English lawyer. He was called to the Bar 
in 1784, and speedily brought himself into notice by the profound 
knowledge he displayed in mercantile law and marine insurance. A 
work which he published on this latter subject rapidly became the 
complete text-book of the profession, and continues so to this day!’ 
At the bar he was an admirable speaker; and when raised to the 
bench in 1816, as one of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
he proved himself a no less admirable judge. 

His letter refers to his celebrated work on Insurances. - 


No. 189.—_JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK. 


B. at Madras, 1801. A modern English politician. He was called 
to the bar in 1831, and in the following year was elected member of 
Parliament for Bath. In 1849 he was returned, unopposed, for 
Sheffield. As an “extreme liberal,” he sided with no great party in 
the House, but chose rather the part of an independent critic of the 
measures which were proposed in the national council-chamber. His 
powers as an orator were considerable, though strongly tinged with 
asperity. He became Queen’s Counsel in 1843. In 1855 he moved 
for an inquiry into the condition of the army before Sebastopol, 
which being carried against the Aberdeen ministry, they resigned. 
As chairman of that committee, he acted in such a manner as to earn 
from the nation the gratitude due to the efforts of an honest and in- 
dependent politician. 


No. 190.—RICHARD PORSON. 


B. 1759; d. 1808. A celebrated Greek scholar. Was the son of 
a parish clerk in Norfolk. Through the liberality of his patrons he 
was enabled to pursue his studies at Eton, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge, where he greatly distinguished himself, and in 1790 was unani- 
mously elected Regius Professor of Greek. Until the establishment of 
the London Institution, Porson struggled with poverty, having only 


the £40 a year afforded by his professorship to subsist upon; but on 
being appointed chief librarian to the last-named institution, with a 
salary of £200 per annum, his circumstances became comparatively 
easy. Although one of the greatest scholars England has produced, 
Porson published very little; his ‘Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms 
upon the Greek Writers,’ and his edition of the ‘ Lexicon of Photius,’ 
being his most important efforts. 


No. 191—WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


B. 1778; d. 1830. A distinguished English essayist and critic of 


literature and the fine arts. Was the son of a Unitarian minister. In 
1793 he was sent to the Unitarian College at Hackney, to be educated 
for the profession of his father, but neglected theology for moral and 
political philosophy. From an early age he had shown a great predi- 
lection for drawing, and in the year 1802 visited Paris for the purpose 
of copying the pictures in the Louvre, and on his return met with 
some success as a portrait-painter in London and the provinces; but 
abandoned the pursuit for that of literature, displaying great industry 
and talent in the latter profession. He wrote for the ‘ Morning Chro- 
nicle,’ the ‘ Examiner,’ the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and the ‘ Encyclopeedia 
Britannica.’ 


No. 192.—JAMES HOGG (the “ Ettrick Shepherd”). 


B. in Selkirkshire, 1772; d. at his farm at Altrive, 1835. A 
Scotch poet of considerable genius, whose forefathers had been shep- 
herds for many generations, and he himself, previously to his poetical 
career, followed the same pursuit. In 1801 Sir Walter Scott engaged 
him to collect materials for his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
In 1803 he published a collection of poems, under the title of ‘The 
Mountain Bard,’ which, together with a couple of prizes obtained from 
the Highland Society for essays on the rearing and management of 
sheep, made him the possessor of a sum amounting to £300. With 
this money he took a farm, which was a failure; and after in vain 
seeking employment as a shepherd, he, “in utter desperation,” as he 
said, “took his plaid about his shoulders, determined, since no better 
could be, to push his fortune as a literary man.” From this period he 
laboured busily in the field of literature with varying success. He 
contributed to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ and other periodicals, wrote 
‘Madoc the Moor,’ ‘The Pilgrim of the Sun,’ and produced a volume 
of poems,—some original, some ancient,—entitled ‘ Jacobite Relics of 
Scotland.’ ‘The Altrive Tales,’ ‘A Volume of Lay Sermons,’ and many 
other works, issued from his fertile but somewhat wild fancy. 


No. 193.—THE REV. THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS. 


B.1766; d. 1835, A celebrated English political economist, author 
of the ‘Essay on Population,’ a work, however, which cannot be said 
to be perfectly original, since Townshend and others who preceded 
Malthus advocated the same doctrines in, as some think, a less objec- 
tionable form. He was appointed Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the College of the East India Company at Haileybury, and 
continued to hold that situation till his death. 


No. 194.—JOHN CHARLES LEONARD SIMONDE 
DE SISMONDI. 


B. at Geneva, 1773; d. 1842. A distinguished historian. Was 
descended from an ancient Tuscan family. He received his education 
at the College of Geneva. In 1793 he came to England with his 
family, and studied the English language and constitution. In 1795 
he settled in Italy as a farmer, and during his leisure occupied himself 
with the composition of his ‘ Researches upon the Constitution of Free 
Peoples.’ His first published work was, however, the ‘ Picture of 
Tuscan Agriculture,’ which appeared at Geneva in 1801. This was 
succeeded by a work on political economy, in which the views of Adam 
Smith were followed. In 1805 he set out on a tour through Italy, in 
company with Madame de Staél, with whom he had become acquainted 
at Geneva. That journey turned his attention to the history of the 
land of his ancestors; and accordingly, in 1807, he published his first 
historical work, under the title of the ‘Italian Republics.’ He also 
wrote Italian biographies for the ‘ Biographie Universelle” of Michaud. 
His ‘ Histoire des Frangais,’ considered to be his greatest work, was 
commenced in 1819, and occupied his pen till the close of his life; 
but in the meanwhile he gave to the world several less important, but 
nevertheless highly valuable works. 


(Translation.) 
“ Chênes, 9th June, 1842. 

“So charming a letter cannot be left without an answer. A letter so full of 
tenderness, of confidence, and affecting recollections, and which speaks still 
more strongly to my heart because you wrote it in the midst of affliction, I 
think I could rise from the tomb to reply to it. I do not yet sleep there, but 
I continue to be very ill. The malady makes progress without ever arriving 
at a crisis; without allowing me to indulge the hope of reaching that time 
when, after the illness, convalescence shall at last commence. I can no longer 
eat at all. I support myself on two, sometimes three, small cups of chicken 
broth in a day, occasionally thickened with a little toasted bread or a little 
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rice. But my wife, who is greatly touched by your interest, will speak to you 
about me. I rather desire to profit by the little strength I have left, to tell 
you how much pleasure it has given me, dear Lady Charlotte, to find myself 
still so much in accord with you, to recognize all my own impressions on the 
Campagna of Rome, in what you say to me of it in your letter. It is no vain 
friendship that which finds its guarantee in this accord of sentiments, espe- 
cially when one has lived so separated in every way, and for so long a time, 
that one has never thought of communicating them. I wrote four years ago, 
under the title of ‘Studies on the Social Sciences,’ a work which I should wish 
to fall into your hands ; the first hundred and forty pages of the third volume 
are devoted to the study of the Campagna of Rome. Like your letter they are 
full of the profound melancholy which its view inspires; then I explain the 
causes of that desolation, and the remedies which might be applied. Do not 
think, dear Lady Charlotte, that there is any pedantry in recommending to a 
woman the reading of a book on Political Economy. There are two ways of 
considering Political Economy ; one with talent only, which sees but riches, 
facts, and figures; then it is the driest and the least feminine of sciences, and 
also the most deceptive that I know of; the other is entirely moral : it occupies 
itself with the happiness and the improvement of mankind; it comes from the 
heart and it goes to the heart; it is the Science of Woman, for it is that of 
beneficence ; it is this that I recommend to you, and I am sure that if you be- 
gin to read it you will like it. As to your judgment on the ancient Romans, 
I beg of you to make distinctions. All the monuments by which you are sur- 
rounded are of the time of Imperial Rome, and it is very true that in the whole 
course of history no period can be found more sullied by vices and crimes, no 
period which can inspire more disgust; for that frightful cruelty which sig- 
nalized it was united with the most effeminate softness, luxury, and the worst 
corruptions of a civilization which had. exceeded its end; but ancient Rome, 
that of the glorious time of the Republic, does not resemble in anything the 
Rome of the Caesars; it is of the former only that we admire the wisdom and 
the virtue; and the abyss of crimes and follies into which she fell at a later 
period, is a great lesson as to what an excess of richesand power may make of a 
people. Such as Rome is, you speak of quitting it in six weeks, without telling 
me where you intend to direct your steps. You mention Naples, but with the 
heat which is already so much felt, I do not suppose you will go further south. 
I rather hope that you will retire, during the heat of the sammer, into one of 
the half-deserted palaces of the Sabine, and then that in autumn you will ap- 
proach Tuscany, to meet your daughter there. Alas! am I interested in this 
desire? with my constant sufferings, whilst I struggle with continual nausea, 
like a bad sailor on board ship, can it be allowed for me.to speak of the future 
and of projects? At least I can say that my heart is in Tuscany, and that my 
ardent desire to go there in the autumn is still augmented by the hope of meet- 
ing you there. 


“ (Signed) J. ©. L. DE Sismonpr.” 


, 


No. 195.—ANTHONY QUENTIN FOUQUIER- 
TINVILLE. 


B. 1747; d. 1795. The Public Accuser during the Reign of 
Terror, and one of the most execrable monsters of the French Revolu- 
tion. As director of Robespierre’s revolutionary tribunal in 1793, he 
boasted of pronouncing only one word—“ Death.” He called the 
guillotine the coining machine of the Revolution; and to such a state 
of savage fury had his thirst for blood risen, that its repeated gratifi- 
cation appears to have produced a real insanity. At length, after the 
fall of Robespierre, in 1795, this human demon was denounced by 
Fréron in these appropriate words : “I demand that Fouquier-Tinville 
may wear off the remains of his drunken surfeit of blood in hell.” 
Being tried and condemned to the guillotine, the people used his own 
death-dealing phrase as he went to execution, while he replied with 
hoarse curses and distorted gesticulations to their execrations; but 
his courage failed him at the foot of the scaffold, and he died like a 
coward. 

(Translation.) 

“Revolutionary Tribunal, established at Paris, at the Palace, 
by the law of the 10th March, 1793, the second year of 
the Republic. 

“Tho Public Accuser.—Received of the Committee of Legislation of the 
National Convention the bundle containing the papers concerning the affair of 
Prebaron, Le Caudre, Cazeau, Beauregard, and other cavalry officers of the 
17th regiment to the number of thirteen, which papers I had intrusted to the 
committee, in order to make a report upon this affair. 


“Office of the Public Accuser, the sixth Ventôse of the second year of the 
French Republic, one and indivisible. 
“ (Signed) 


No. 196.—SANSON, Fils. 


The Public Executioner in Paris during the Reign of Terror. For 
many generations the office has been held by his ancestors, and its 
duties are still performed by one of the same family. 


A, Q. FouquIER. 


The Autographs Nos. 186, 190, 192, 194, 195, 


(Translation.) 
“To the Citizen Prefect of the Department of the Seine. 

“* Citizen,—I have the honour to address to you the present letter, to ask 
you to cause to be delivered to me the mandate which orders the payment of 
my salary and that of my assistants, for the month of Germinal: in accordance 
with the laws of the 13th June, 1793 (old style), and 3rd Frimaire of the 
second year of the French Republic. 

“Salutation and respect. 

‘ (Sioned) Sanson, Jun., 
Executor of the Judgments of the Criminal Tribunal 
of the Department of the Seine. 
€ Paris, the Germinal, 
“ Tenth year of the French Republic.” 


No.197.—MARIE-FORTUNÉE CAPPELLE, MADAME 
LAFFARGE. 


B. at Paris, 1816; d. 1850. Our readers will no doubt remember 
the trial of this lady, who belonged to one of the best families of 
France, had received a splendid education, was highly gifted with all 
the talents which adorn society, and married a manufacturer much 
below her in station, in education, and tastes. She was accused of 
having poisoned him for the sake of his money; but the trial showed 
that he was insolvent. However, she was found guilty, but with ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and she was condemned to imprisonment for 
life. She died in carcere duro in 1850. Many doubted her guilt at 
the time; it is certain that the letter we give, which she wrote from 
her prison soon after her condemnation, does not seem to emanate 
from a woman so deeply criminal as she was represented to be. 


(Translation.) 

“TI am in need of a friend who can render me a service, Sir, and I address 
myself to you—partly because I am superstitious, and that you are at the age 
given to Hope,—above all because I remember the words which M. de Villars 
uttered when introducing us to each other. Those dear words are precious 
to me, Sir; let me believe that you thought them before my kind director pro- 
nounced them. Let me hope that after having visited the poor prisoner, you 
will not withdraw from her the sympathy you bestowed upon her without know- 
ing her, judging her only by your conscience and your heart. 

“The object of my request touches me very nearly; the point in question is 
the future of one of my cousins (read brother), a true and brave boy who will 
serve well the Power which shall accept his services and his blood without re- 
quiring him to cringe: 3 Gs 5 9%) 48 TC tel are en 

“See how much I reckon upon your friendship! I should be indiscreet if 
the words of M. de Villars did not excuse the step I take. Thanks to those 
words, I almost use a right. Why should I not think you good,—have you not 
judged me a victim? 

“I had promised to my cousin to have my letter ready for to-morrow. But 
I suffer so! The fever makes my thoughts whirl under my brow; should I 
be inclined to look for wit, I should find but tears. Excuse me, Sir, because 
instead of the gracious lines I wished to write, you will find here only words 
burnt by fever during their short passage from my heart to my head. My 
gratitude alone mingles its sad smile with this request, signed with a name 
which is dead, and dated from a prison. 


‘ (Signed) Marin CAPrELLE.” 


No. 198.—CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


B. at Sunderland, 1798. An eminent landscape painter. The hu- 
morous letter we give is all that our space will admit. We hope 
shortly to publish a sketch by this talented artist, accompanied by a 
biographical notice. 


No. XLVI.—EDWARD WILLIAM COOKE, R.A. 


B. in London, 1811. A celebrated English painter. Son of the 
eminent engraver, George Cooke. Studied architecture under Pugin. 
He then occupied himself with illustrations to ‘Loudon’s Encyclo- 
peedia’ and other botanical works. His first publication was ‘Shipping 
and Craft,’ for which he drew and etched fifty plates. After this he took 
to painting, and having repeatedly visited Holland, the coast of Italy, 
etc., has produced numerous talented works, consisting chiefly of coast 
scenes and marine views. His later works have been ‘ Scenes in Spain 
and Morocco,’ one large work of the latter class having been exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1864. 

Mr. Cooke was elected an A.R.A. in 1850, and R.A. in 1863; he 
is also a Fellow of the Royal Society and many other learned bodies. 


and 196 are from the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A.; Nos. 187, 189, 191, and 193, from the 
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No. 199.-CHARLES II, KING OF ENGLAND. 


B. May 29, 1630; d. February 2, 1685. In our third volume, p. 
41, we gave a letter bearing the signature of the King. The present 
letter is entirely in his own hand, written in the French language, and 
addressed “ to the very Christian King, Monsieur my Brother.” 

A full biographical notice of the “ Merry Monarch” will be found at 
page 21, Vol. IIT. 

(Translation.) 

“Monsieur my Brother,—The Prince de Ligny, my cousin, haying repre- 
sented to me how much he desires that I should make a second effort with you 
regarding his claims, and my ambassador having informed me that you have 
heard him fayourably on the subject, I cannot avoid reiterating my prayers In 
favour of the said Prince as a person who has been one of my best friends, and 
who, being moreover strictly a man of honour, will never render himself un- 
worthy of the favour you may do him on this occasion, in which I will be his 
guarantee, and will willingly participate in the obligation he will receive, as 

“Monsieur my Brother,. 
“Your good Brother, 

“ London, 11th April, 1670. (Signed) 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.4., etc. etc.] 


“ CHARLES R.” 


No. 200.— THOMAS OSBORNE, EARL OF DANBY, 
first DUKE OF LEEDS. 


D. 26 July, 1712. Lord High Treasurer of England in the time of 
Charles IL. ‘The family of Osborne is one of great antiquity in the 
county of Kent. Sir Thomas, the subject of our present notice, was 
raised to the peerage, as Baron Osborne, in 1673 ; created Earl of 
Danby in the following year, Marquis of Carmarthen in 1689, and 
Duke of Leeds in 1694. , 

The document bearing the signature “ Danby” is dated 13th July, 
1678; it is an order to pay “ unto Sir Edward Griffin, Knight, Trea- 
surer of his Majesty’s Chamber, or his assigns, the sume of seaven 
thousand flive hundred pounds upon accompt upon the sume of thirty 
thousand pound for the service of that office, and is for one quarter of a 
yeare ended at the ffeast of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary last past 1678.” 


[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq.] 


~ 


No. 201—BERNARD DE MONTFAUCON. 


B. at Soulage, Languedoc, 1655; d. at Paris, 1741. A learned 
French antiquary, who in his youth served as a cadet in the army ; 
but the death of his parents made so great an impression upon his 
mind, that he entered the congregation of the Benedictines of St. 
Maur, in 1675. He applied himself to study with prodigious appli- 
cation, and acquired a great knowledge of languages, theology, his- 
tory, and general literature. In 1698 he went to Italy, to consult the 
public libraries there, and was received with much distinction at Rome 
by the College of Cardinals and Pope Innocent XII. On his return 
to Paris, in 1702, he published a curious relation of his journey, under 
the title ‘Diarium Italicum.’ His principal works were—‘ Analecta 
Greeca,’ an edition of the works of St. Athanasius, Greek and Latin, 
with notes; a collection of ancient Greek writers, a French transla- 
tion of Philo’s ‘Contemplative Life,’ with notes; ‘Palæographia 
Greca > ‘Antiquities Explained,’ in French and Latin, and a supple- 
ment to the same; ‘ Monuments of the French Monarchy ;’ an edition 
of the works of Chrysostom; and a Dissertation on the History of 
Judith... 

His letter relates to his last and not least important work, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Bibliothecarum, MSS. nova.’ 


(Translation.) 
“Paris, 9th October, 1734. 

“My very reverend Father,—I owe a thousand thanks to your Reverence for 
the Catalogues of Manuscripts which you have sent me, and which I shall soon 
put in hand. The first volume, which contains the libraries of Italy, of Ger- 
many, of England, and of Spain, has been some time finished printing; the 
second volume begins with the King’s Library, which is also finished in 320 
pages, and I am now at our own, which is at present, in manuscripts, the 
third in Europe. There are but those of the King and the Vatican which sur- 
pass it, since it has been augmented by the Manuscripts of the Chancellor Se- 
guier and the Abbé Renaudot. It is already far advanced, and I calculate 
that we shall finish it by All Saints’ Day. 

« As to the letter of St. Bernard that you have in Latin and in French, writ- 
ten in those two languages by the Saint himself, I could very well put it in at 
the end of this second volume before the index, if you think proper. One 
might even say that it would not be out of place there, for it is a work in 


which one would expect to find unprinted papers, and there are many in it 
which I have already placed there. See, if you please, whether that will do. 
“TJ have the honour to be, with all possible respect, esteem, and gratitude, 
“My very reverend Father, 
“Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “FRÈRE BERNARD DE MONTFAUCON.? 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete.] 


No. 202.—THOMAS DE QUINCEY, “THE ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER.” 


B. at Manchester, 1785; d. 1859. One of the most remarkable 
English writers of the nineteenth century. He was the son of a 
wealthy Manchester merchant, and was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
He devoted himself to literature, and few have employed their pens 
upon so many and such varied subjects. It was while at Oxford, from 
1803 to 1808, that he first contracted the habit of opium-eating. In 
1807 he made the acquaintance of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey; 
and on quitting college, in 1808, took up his abode at the Lakes, and 
became one of the intellectual brotherhood there constituted. He 
resided there for ten or twelve years, increasing his knowledge of 
Greek, of German, and of universal history and literature. His ‘ Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater ? reveal much of the history of his 
earlier years, and were first published in the ‘Old London Magazine,’ 
in 1821. From that time, De Quincey constantly kept his name be- 
fore the public, in metaphysics, political economy, philosophy, and 
biography. To enumerate the number of his essays would occupy a 
considerable space ; but a complete edition of his works has been pub- 
lished in America, under the editorship of Mr. J. T. Fields. This, we 
believe, is the most complete edition which has yet appeared. It is 
impossible here to give the slightest criticism of the various writings 
of Mr. De Quincey. Every department of literature touched by him 
he has either illumined with new lights, or given it additional graces 
by the magical fertility of his pen. Of the edition of his works to 
which we have above alluded, he says, “It is astonishing how much 
more Boston knows of my literary acts and purposes than I do myself. 
Were it not, indeed, through Boston, hardly the sixth part of my lite- 
rary undertakings would ever have reached posterity; which, be it 
known to thee, most sarcastic of future censors, already most of them 
have reached.” 

We extract the following from Knight’s biography :—“In point 
of time De Quincey preceded Carlyle as a literary medium between 
Germany and this country; and some of his earliest literary efforts 
were translations from Lessing, Richter, and other German authors. 
These literary efforts, begun while he was still a student at the Lakes, 
were continued with growing abundance after he left them (1819). 
From first to last, to a degree hardly paralleled in any other instance 
where equal fame has been attained, Mr. De Quincey’s literary career 
has been that of a writer for periodicals. First at the Lakes, then in 
London, then in other parts of England, then again and again in 
London, and lastly in Scotland, he has sent forth a succession of 
papers, in various British periodicals, ranging over an immense variety 
of subjects, and all so original and subtle, that, being traced to him, 
they have made his name illustrious. Among the periodicals to which 
he has contributed may be mentioned the ‘London Magazine,’ so cele- 
brated about 1822-4, under the editorship of John Scott; ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ which began in 1817, and in whose famous ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianæ, written by Wilson, De Quincey is made occasionally one 
of the collocutors; the ‘ Encyclopædia Britannica ;’ ‘ Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine > and the ‘North British Review.’ With the exception of 
‘The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,’ which, after having 
appeared in parts in the ‘London Magazine,’ were published separately 
in the year 1822, and a work, entitled ‘The Logic of Political Eco- 
nomy,’ published at Edinburgh in 1844, Mr. De Quincey had until re- 
cently issued nothing openly in his own name. He was, in fact, buried 
and scattered in the British periodical literature of his generation; and 
though his admirers kept a register of his principal articles, they had 
to rummage for them in old numbers of reviews and magazines. As 
has happened in other cases, it was in America that the idea of a re- 
publication of Mr. De Quincey’s writings in a collected form was first 
carried into effect... . 

“Mr. De Quincey has begun an issue of his complete works in this 
country, but of this issue, only four or five volumes have as yet (1856) 
been published. In the preface to this edition, however, Mr. De 
Quincey makes a classification of his writings, which it is useful to 
remember. The immense medley, which, in the American edition, is 
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arranged on the loosest possible principle, may be distributed, he says, 
in the main, into three classes of papers :—first, papers whose chief 
purpose is to interest and amuse; secondly, essays of a speculative, 
critical, or philosophical character, addressing the understanding as an 
insulated faculty (of these there are many); and thirdly, papers be- 
longing to the order of what may be called ‘prose-poetry,’ that is, 
phantasies or imaginations in prose. Under any one of the three 
aspects here indicated Mr. De Quincey must rank high in the entire 
list of British prose-writers. His papers of fact and reminiscence, 
though somewhat discursive, are among the most delightful in the lan- 
guage; and his essays have the merit of extraordinary subtlety of 
thought and of invariable originality. Undoubtedly, however, his 
papers of prose-phantasy are the most splendid manifestations of his 
genius. Mr. De Quincey himself speaks of them as ‘modes of impas- 
sioned prose, ranging under no precedents that I am aware of in any 
literature,’ and, as such, claims for them more ‘in right of their con- 
ception’ than he will venture to do in right of their ‘execution Whe- 
ther one agrees with him or not as to the ‘ utter sterility of universal 
literature in this one department of impassioned prose,’ one must admit 
that his own contributions to this department, or rather to the depart- 
ment of subtle-dmaginative prose, are, as far as owr literature is con- 
cerned, almost unique in their kind. They are often of such a weirdly 
and visionary character as to give an additional significance to the cir- 
cumstance of his being universally known as ‘the English Opium- 
eaten. a 

Our space will not allow us to insert the whole of De Quincey’s ad- 
mirable letter, which is extremely long; enough, however, is given to 
show his extraordinary facility of composition. The letter relates to a 
strange and nearly fatal attack of illness from which he was just re- 
covering, and is a wonderful production for a man, as one may say, 
just escaped from the grave. It also refers to his ‘Opium-Eater,’ 
which he was then engaged in writing for the ‘Old London Magazine.’ 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. | 


No. 203.—THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., etc. 


B. about 1810. An eminent English antiquary. He was educated 
at Ludlow Grammar School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B.A., in 1834. While an undergraduate, he 
became a regular contributor to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review,’ and other periodicals, on historical and antiquarian 
subjects. He was one of the founders of the Camden Society, and of 
the British Archzeological Association. Mr. Wright is also a member 
of many learned societies, both in England and on the Continent, and in 
1842 was elected Corresponding Member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, when it was stated that he was the youngest per- 
son who had ever been elected to that honour. Mr. Wright is the author 
of various able works on the political and literary history, as weil as on 
the antiquities of this country, and he is the editor of a still greater 
number of the literary reliques of the middle ages, in English, Anglo- 
Norman, French, and Latin; among which may be enumerated the 
best editions of the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ of Chaucer, and the ‘ Vision of 
Piers Plowman.’ He is well known to archeologists by his ‘The Celt, 
the Roman, and the Saxon,’ a standard epitome of early archæology ; 
the ‘Archeological Album,’ the ‘Wanderings of an Antiquary, and 
his ‘ Essays on Archeological Subjects.” He is also the author of a 
‘History of Caricature, etc. ‘Domestic Manners, ete., in England 
during the Middle Ages.’ To Mr. Wright we owe the remarkable dis- 
coveries on the site of the ancient Roman city of Uriconium, at Wroxe- 
ter, near Shrewsbury. In 1865 He translated into English the first 
volume of the Emperor Louis Napoleon’s ‘ Vie de Jules César.’ 

His interesting letter relates to the earlier history of the British 
Archeological Association, of which Mr. Wright was the first planner 
and the chief founder. It is understood that at this time an opposi- 
tion had arisen in the Association, which ended in the secession of a 
part of the members, and the formation of the Archeological Institute. 
This party first manifested itself in opposing the plan of an annual 
PRET and it is this opposition to which the letter we now give 
refers. 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 204.-EDWARD JESSE. 
B. January 14th, 1780. A celebrated author, especially on natural 


history. He is the son of the late Rev. William Jesse, Vicar of Hut- 
ton Cranswick, Yorkshire, and subsequently of Bewdley, Worcester- 
shire. He was educated privately, and, at the age of eighteen, entered 
the public service as a clerk in the St. Domingo office. He next be- 
came Private Secretary to Lord Dartmouth, while President of the 
Board of Control; and when that nobleman became Lord Steward of 
the Household, he obtained for Mr. Jesse the court office of Gentleman 
of the Ewry. Mr. Jesse subsequently became Comptroller of the Copper 
Coinage issued by Messrs. Bolton and Watt, at Birmingham. About 
the year 1812, he was appointed Deputy Surveyor General of the 
Royal Parks and Palaces. This post he held, together with his office 
at Court, until 1830, when both offices were abolished, and he retired 
on a pension. Mr. Jesse is the author of ‘ Favourite Haunts and Ru- 
ral Studies,’ ‘Gleanings in Natural History,’ etc. ete. All his works 
have become highly and deservedly popular, and are distinguished by 
ardent love of nature, fine observation, a pleasing style, and a “ wide- 
hearted sympathy.” 
[From the Collection of Miss Wilkinson.) 


No. 205.—MRS. CHARLES KEAN (MISS 
ELLEN TREE). 


Although we have already published autographs and memoirs of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, their recent reappearance and warm 
welcome among us, after so lengthened an absence, warrant the inser- 
tion of the present letter. It possesses some dramatic interest, being 
addressed by Mrs. Kean to Mr. Egan, the Manager of the Queen’s 
Theatre at Manchester, in reply to his inquiry respecting scenic effects 
in the play of ‘ Hily O’Connor,’ the original Colleen Bawn. 


[From the Collection of the Editor.] 


No. 206.—DION BOUCICAULT. 


B. in Dublin, December 26th, 1822. A popular dramatic author 
and actor. Was educated under his guardian, Dr. Lardner, and at the 
London University. He commenced his career as dramatic author in 
March, 1841, with the production of that popular play, ‘ London As- 
surance, at Covent Garden Theatre. He paid a visit to the United 
States in 1853, and did not return to London till 1860, when he pro- 
duced ‘The Colleen Bawn’ at the Adelphi Theatre, in which very suc- 
cessful piece he played himself, as did his wife also. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘The Octoroon,’ in 1861, subsequently to which year he 
carried on the Adelphi Theatre conjointly with Mr. Webster, and after- 
wards Astley’s Theatre, under the name of the Westminster; but the 
latter speculation proved a failure. Mr. Boucicault is the author of 
about one hundred and forty theatrical pieces, of which ‘ London As- 
surance,’ ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts,’ ‘Love in a Maze,’ ‘ Used 
Up,’ ‘ The Willow Copse,’ ‘ Janet Pride,’ ‘ Louis XI. ‘The Corsican 
Brothers,’ ‘ Faust and Marguerite,’ ‘The Colleen Bawn,’ ‘The Octo- 
roon,’ and ‘The Vampire,’ are those best known. His wife, formerly 
Miss Robertson, who united with her husband in the impersonation of 
Irish characters, is a popular and fascinating actress. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq.] 


No. 207.—EDWARD WILLIAM COOKE, R.A. 


We last week gave a sketch by this eminent marine painter, and we 
have now the pleasure to publish an autograph letter of his in reference 
to a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which was considered suitable 
for the Exhibition of National Portraits. 


[From the Collection of John Watkins, Esq. | 


No. XLVII._JOHN GILBERT. 


B.1817. An English painter and wood-draughtsman. We have 
already given two sketches by this talented artist (see Vol. IIL., p. 
192, and present Vol., p. 64), but we need offer no apology for pre- 
senting our readers with a third. The beautiful frontispiece we this 
week reproduce is of a more finished character than the sketches pre- 
viously given. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 
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No. 208.—JAMES II. KING OF ENGLAND. 


B. at Windsor, 1633; d. at Saint-Germain, near Paris, 1701. Se- 
cond son of Charles L. At page 81 of our present volume we pub- 
lished an interesting letter written by James, in 1673, to Prince 
Rupert. The present letter is a still more interesting one; it is 
written in the French language, entirely in the King’s hand, and is 
dated from Dublin, 6th December, 1689, a time when, by the aid of 
Louis XIV., he had been enabled temporarily to establish himself in 
Treland, and was deluding himself by the idea that he would be able 
to pass into England and regain the throne which had been assumed 
in the previous year by his son-in-law William, Prince of Orange, and 
Mary, the daughter of James. The Battle of the Boyne, however, 
fought in June, 1690, frustrated all his hopes, and compelled him to 
return to France. 

(Translation.) 
“ Dublin, 6th December, 1689. 

“Since my Lord Thomas Howard left here I have received letters from the 
Queen, by which I see that you will not be so strong at Brest as I had be- 
lieved. Iam not sorry for it, hoping that the delay will give opportunity to 
the said Lord to obtain from the King my brother orders for your debarkation 
at Waterford, Cork, or Kinsale, with a view to passing, a few days afterwards, 
into England, with the troops you are to bring, and others of mine, which I 
will have all ready in the neighbourhood, to go there. If my Lord Howard 
should cross the sea favourably, as I hope, he will have explained all this to 
you; butif, unfortunately, you do not see him, I beg of you, if it can be with- 
out contravening your orders, to come direct to one of the ports which I have 
named to you. Waterford would be the most convenient to go from with me 
to England, as being the nearest to a suitable place for landing. I have much 
to write, but have no time to say more at present. 


“ (Signed) J.R. 


“ To Count de Lansun.” 
[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc.] 


No. 209.—FRANCES THERESA STUART, 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 


B. about 1647; d. 1702. Known as La Belle Stuart. Was ote 
of the maids of honour to Catherine, Queen of Charles II. Her re- 
markable beauty attracted the attention of the King, who is said to 
have been so distracted at her rejection of his advances, that he con- 
templated divorcing his queen, that he might marry her, Perceiving 
that scandal was already attacking her, in consequence of the King’s 
open pursuit, she determined to marry, and accepted the offer of the 
Duke of Richmond, who was one of her most devoted lovers; she 
eloped from Whitehall, and was privately married to the Duke. The 
King, highly incensed, forbade them both the Court. Charles, however, 
with his usual placability, soon forgave them, and in less than a year, 
the Duchess was appointed Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Cathe- 
rine. She continued to remain at Court, always in favour, and is 
mentioned as one of the witnesses present at the birth of the unfor- 
tunate Prince of Wales, the son of James IT. 

She died a devout Catholic, having survived her husband thirty 
years. She had no children, and bequeathed a considerable fortune to 
her nephew, Lord Blantyre. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc.] 


No. 210.—ALFONSO, COUNT DELLA MARMORA, 


B. 1804. <A distinguished Italian General and Statesman. Re- 
ceived his education in the military school at Turin. In 1823 he en- 
tered the artillery as Lieutenant, and rose, during the ensuing twenty- 
five years, through the intermediate grades, till, at the latter period, 
he attained the rank of Major-General. During the struggle between 
Piedmont and Austria, in 1848, he held. office as Minister of War; 
and on the abdication of Carlo Alberto, he was appointed to reorganize 
the shattered army. In 1855 he went out to the Crimea, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Piedmontese army of 15,000 men, which had 
been sent thither to co-operate with the English and French against 
the Russians, and, with his troops, took an active part in the defeat of 
the Russians on the Tchernaya. At the conclusion of peace La Mar- 
mora resumed office under Cavour as Minister of War, having pre- 
viously received the Order of the Bath from the British, and the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour from the French, Government, 
He was not engaged in the field during the Italian war of 1859; but 
in 1861 became Commander-in-Chief of the Italian army, and in 1862 
was Viceroy in the Neapolitan Provinces. When the change of Mi- 
nistry took place in the autumn of 1864, he was chosen Premier. 


(Translation.) 
“ Firenze, 16 Aug., 1865. 

“ Dear Lanza,—The bearer of the present comes to me with a recommenda- 
tion from the Archbishop of Nice, whom I know a little. As he wishes to 
communicate with you, I beg you to afford him an interview. 

etc. etc., 
“Aur. L. MARMORA. 


“T forward you without further remark the documents with which he was 
provided. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete.] 


No. 211 —ALBERTO FERRO, COUNT DELLA 
MARMORA. 


B. 1789; d. 1863. A distinguished Italian General, elder brother 


of the Prime Minister. He first served in the French army, and was 
engaged in the later campaigns of the Empire. He was momentarily 
removed from the service after the conspiracy of 1821, but soon re- 
entered it,.and, in his own country, reached the rank of Major-General 
in 1840, and Lieutenant-General in 1848. He was a man of consi- 
derable scientific attainments; and his work entitled ‘ Voyage en Sar- 
daigne,’ written in French, and published at Paris and Turin, from 
1839 to 1857, is highly esteemed. 


(Translation.) 
“ Torino, 20 Feb., 1860. 

“Much-esteemed Sir,—On the same evening when I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, I spoke with my brother Edward, and yesterday (Sunday) he 
showed me three of the papers of our uncle the late Cardinal, which are pre- 
served in the archives of the family. 

“The first is a manuscript volume in small octavo, of about 62 leaves or 124 
pages, with many notes in the author’s own hand, entitled ‘Memoirs relative 
to the Mint and Coinage of Masserano and Crevacuore, struck by the Fieschi 
and the Ferrero-Fieschi, Counts of Lavagna, with Imperial and Pontifical Pri- 
vileges. With later additions,’ It commences with a letter addressed to Sig. 
Zannotti of Bologna, the 31st Oct., 1788, when the author was a plain Abate, 
and concludes with these words :— 

“£The Memoirs which I have the honour to send you are chronologically 
arranged and divided into the periods of the Fieschi and of the Ferrero-Fieschi, 
with sketches of the genealogical tables of the two families, for the better un- 
derstanding of the text.’ ‘ { 

“ From this piece I have extracted all that makes mention of the mint and 
moneys of Tasserolo. : 

“he second MS. is the same that was formerly in the possession of Giorgio 
Viani, obtained from his heirs, as appears from a loose memorandum written, 
I believe, by the Cardinal himself, as follows :— Ae "2 

“¢N.B. ‘Che aforesaid Abate of Mazino, to whom I gave it with the consent 
of my family, who retained a duplicate, died the 27th January, 1812, at San 
Benigno. Note of the Cardinal Ferrero della Marmora, who recovered the 
MS. of the Memorials of the Mint of Masserano, Crevacuore, and San Be- 
nigno from the advocate Tidozzi of Palaja, who had obtained it from the heirs 
of the Chevalier Giorgio Viani, writer of this memoir, and former possessor of 
that MS., sent to him by the Cardinal in letters from Casale, at the time when 
the said Cardinal was Bishop of that diocese before passing to that of Saluzzo.’ 

“The volume, a large octavo or small folio of about 200 leaves, is entitled 
‘Memoirs relative to the Mint and Moneys of Masserano and Crevacuore, struck 
by the Fieschi and the Ferrero-Fieschi, all Counts of Lavagna, collected since 
1791, and re-copied, with some corrections and continuation to 1811, by Carlo 
Vittorio Ferrero, D.M.V.D.S.’ ; 

“Tn this new work I have found nothing relating to Tasserolo which was 
not in the preceding, except that which concerns the coin of Maria Cristina of 
Simionca, which is the subject of the separate note A. , Le 

“The other MS. also in large quarto or rather in small folio, is entitled, 
‘Coins of Masserano struck by the Fieschi and the Ferreri, with the addition 
of some struck by the Acciajuoli, and others by the Ferreri, as Abati of San 
Benigno.’ ‘ 

“I believe that for your work on the coins of Tasserolo what I now send 
you may suffice; but if you wish to see the original, make a written request 
for it, with a suitable receipt, and I will arrange that it shall be sent to you by 
any safe persons whom you charge to receive it. tye 

“ Meanwhile I have the honour to assure you of my distinguished homage. 

“Tux Gen’ ALBERTO DELLA Marmora.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete. | 


No. 212.-JAMES FRASER. 


Be ; d. Oct. 2nd, 1841. The well-known publisher and ori- 
ginator of ‘Fraser's Magazine.’ In No. 42 of our present series we 
gave a sketch by Thackeray, containing the portraits of twenty-seven 
of the distinguished ‘ Fraserians” who were contributors to the Maga- 
zine, assembled at a banquet, under the presidency of Dr. Maginn. 
We have already published the autographs of several of these literary 
celebrities, and have the singular good fortune to assemble in the pre- 
sent number no less than nine of them, including Mr. Fraser, their 


chief, Alla Cunningham, John Gibson Lockhart, John Galt, ne 
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Maginn, the Rev. F. Mahony («Father Prout”), recently deceased, 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Mr. William Jerdan, and Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, the latter three of whom are among the six survivors of the 


glorious band. 
[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. | 


No. 213.—ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


B. in Dumfriesshire, 1785; d. in London, 1842. A celebrated 
Scottish poet and author. He was originally a peasant, and was ap- 
preuticed to the trade of a stonemason; but, in his leisure, applied 
himself to the cultivation of the homely Doric Muse of his country, 
and rose to considerable eminence as a lyric poet. In 1810 he came 
to London, where he eked out a subsistence by reporting for the news- 
papers and contributing to periodicals, He subsequently obtained the 
situation of manager of the extensive studio of Chantrey, which enabled 
him to pursue his literary tastes in accordance with his own sentiments, 
and without the usual hazards attending the precariousness of the pro- 
fession of literature. Considering his education and occupation, his 
works may be viewed as both numerous and excellent. The principal 
of them are the novels of ‘ Paul Jones,’ ‘Otterbum,’ and ‘Sir Michael 
Scott; ‘Songs of Scotland, with Critical and Historical Notes ;’ ‘Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell,’ a drama; ‘The Lives of the most Eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects ;’ ‘ The Life of Burns,’ and 
«The Life of Wilkie. He was highly appreciated by Sir Walter Scott, 
much admired by Hogg, and affectionately esteemed by Chantrey, who 
bequeathed him £2000, and an annuity of £100. 

The admirable letter we publish was addressed to Mr. Crofton 
Croker in 1828, offering, in a very frank manner, to give and receive 
mutual aid as the respective editors of literary annuals. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. 214.—JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


B. at Cambusnethan, Scotland, 1794; d. at Abbotsford, 1854, Al- 
though we have already published autographs of the distinguished 
biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, we feel assured that our 
readers will be gratified to see him included among the ‘ Fraserians’ 
in the present number. A biographical notice of him will be found at 
page 55, vol. 1. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No, 215.—JOHN GALT. 


B. in Ayrshire, 1779; d. 1839. A voluminous author on a great 
variety of subjects, but chiefly known as a novelist. The scene of his 
novels is in general laid in Scotland, and his intimate acquaintance 
with every light and shadow of Scottish life makes them really im- 
portant to all who would know Scotland—especially the Scotland of 
middle and lower life—as it really is. The list of his works is for- 
midably long: perhaps the best of them are, ‘The Entail,’ ‘The 
Annals of the Parish,’ ‘The Ayrshire Legatees, and ‘Ringan Gil- 
haize.’ In addition to his numerous novels, he published tragedies, 
minor poems, voyages, and travels, and several biographies. He was 
for some time editor of the ‘ Courier’ newspaper, and it is asserted 
that he gave up that appointment rather than allow the insertion, 
though at the request of a minister, of an article which he considered 
objectionable. For several years previous to his death he suffered 
very severely from paralysis of the limbs. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No, 216. WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


B. at Cork, 1793; d. in London, 1842. We have already given, 
at pape 19 of the present volume, an autograph of this literary cele- 
brity, accompanied by a biographical notice (page 38). We are glad, 
however, to have the opportunity of again associating him with the 
‘ Fraserians,” over whom he presided as editor of the well-known 
Magazine to which they contributed. The present letter is important 
only because it contains a rough pen-and-ink portrait of himself, which 
he sent to his friend Mr. Crofton Croker to improve upon. 


[from the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.| 


No. 217.—THE REV. FRANCIS MAHONY 
(“Father Prout’). 


B. in Ireland, about 1805; d. at Paris, 1866. In our Third Vo- 
lume, p. 26, will be found a notice of this distinguished writer and 
eminent contributor to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ At page 119 of our pre- 
sent Volume we gave a touching letter, written by him on the occasion 
of the death of bis friend Thackeray. We have now to deplore his 
own lamented death; and perhaps cannot do better than quote the 
words of the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ in speaking of the sad event :— 

«A great celebrity, a man of whom England and her literature had 
cause to be proud, has died full of years and honours. Father Prout 
succumbed last night before a complication of maladies and increasing 
infirmities; the immediate cause of the fatal issue, however, was dia- 
betes. The Rev. Francis Mahony, or—as he is familiar as a house- 
hold word to us under his own nom de plume—Father Prout, had re- 
sided for the latter years of his life in Paris, where his society was 
much courted by those who appreciated his marvellous felicity of illus- 
trating the records of his feeund memory and brilliant imagination. 
His pungent witticisms on passing eveuts in Paris have long been 
eagerly looked for in London, towards evening, in the columns of the 
‘Globe.’ His communications to that journal will long be remem- 
bered, and can never be replaced, as no successor could be found who 
can combine the dead poet’s felicity of illustration and his unrivalled 
art in adapting the rich store of his classical lore to the events of the 
day. His loss will be deeply deplored by the readers of the ‘ Globe,’ 
and by the many friends whom he has left in Paris, Rome, Malta, and 
London, Mr. Mahony was a Roman Catholic priest, but was a staunch 
opponent of the demoralizing principles of his Church, though he was 
an unflinching observer of the religious duties of his creed.”? 

The present letter was addressed to his intimate friend Mr. Crofton 
Croker, and is of a very pleasant character. 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. 218.— THE REV. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG. 


B. 1796. The son of a Scottish bishop. He was educated at 
Glasgow, and at Balliol College, Oxford, which he entered at the early 
age of fifteen, but, after keeping six terms, chose the army as a pro- 
fession. He received a commission in 1812, and joined the army of 
the Duke of Wellington in the spring of 1813. His career in the 
Peninsula formed subsequently the subject of his very amusing book, 
‘The Subaltern,’ published in 1825. He served in the campaign of 
Washington, and was severely wounded at the capture of that city. 
He subsequently returned to Oxford, completed his studies there, and 
took orders. In 1822 he was presented by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, first to the perpetual curacy of Ash, and in the same year to the 
rectory of Ivychurch, both in Kent. In 1844 he was made chaplain 
of Chelsea Hospital. In 1846 he became Chaplain-general to the 
Forces; and having devised a scheme for the education of the soldiers, 
he was appcinted Inspector-general of Military Schools. Mr. Gleig 
is a prebendary of St. Paul’s. He is a fertile author, having written, 
besides ‘ The Subaltern,’ ‘ Campaigns at Washington and New Orleans,’ 
‘The Story of the Battle of Waterloo,’ ‘ The Life of Lord Clive,’ ‘ The 
Life of Warren Hastings,’ ‘Memoirs of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Tradi- 
tions of Chelsea College and Chelsea Pensioners,’ ‘ Chelsea Veterans,’ 
‘Chronicles of Waltham,’ ‘Country Curate,’ ‘The Family History of 
England,’ ‘Germany Vis ted,’ ‘The Hussar,’ ‘ Military Ilistory of 
Great Britain,’ ‘Two Volumes of Sermons,’ ‘ Soldier’s Help to Divine 
Truth,’ “Things Old and New,’ and some other books and magazine 
contributions. He has since contributed to literature ‘The Life of 
the Duke of Wellington,’ which, originally made up, in part, from a 
translation of M. Brialmont’s interesting work, has since been re-writ- 
ten and published in one volume, as ‘ The People’s Edition. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. 219.— WILLIAM JERDAN. 


B. at Kelso, Roxburghshire, 1782. A modern English Zif/érateur. 
Is the son of a small landowner of Kelso, and was educated at a 
Scotch parochial school, afterwards receiving some instruction from 
Dr. Rutherford, author of the ‘ View of Ancient History.’ His family 
designed him for the law; but, at his own request, he was allowed to 
go to London, where, in 1801, he entered a merchant’s counting-house, 
at a salary of £50 per annum. He quitted this employment the next 
year, and went to Edinburgh to attend the law classes of that uni- 
versity ; but abandoned this study in less than a year, returning once 
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more to London, where he became embarrassed by debts, was released 
by his uncle, a naval officer, and taken on board his ship at Portsmouth 
as surgeon’s clerk. While serving in this capacity, some verses of his 
were inserted in a Portsmouth paper; upon which he borrowed a sum 
of money and came to the metropolis, resolved to push his fortunes as 
a literary man. In 1805 he obtained an engagement on a newly- 
started paper,—the ‘ Aurora ;’ and, after being employed as contri- 
butor to several journals, he, some years afterwards, joined the staff 
of the ‘ Sun,’ of which he eventually became editor. In 1817 he was 
engaged by Mr. Colburn to edit the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ of which paper 
he was subsequently the proprietor, but ceased to have any connection 
with it in the year 1850. Soon afterwards, a subscription of nearly 
£700 was raised for him, and Lord Aberdeen granted him a pension 
of 100 guineas a year. Mr. Jerdan published his autobiography in 
1853. Although he has now reached his 84th year, he has but just 
published a new work, entitled ‘ Men I have Known.’ 

The witty letter and verses we publish were addressed to his godson, 
My. ‘Lhomas F. Dillon Croker, in 1861. 


[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 


No. 220.— WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


B. 1805. A popular English novelist. Eldest son of the late 
Thomas Ainsworth, Esq., solicitor, of Manchester, a member of an 
ancient Lancashire family. Educated at the Free Grammar School of 
Manchester, he was articled in his sixteenth year to Mr. Kay, a lead- 
ing solicitor of that city. Losing his father at nineteen, he came to 
London to finish his term with Mr. Jacob Phillips, of the Inner-Tem- 
ple. Before he was of age, he published the romance of ‘Sir John 
Chiverton, which was highly praised by Sir Walter Scott. His mar- 
riage, in 1826, with a daughter of the late Mr. Ebers, publisher, of 
Bond-street, led Mr. Ainsworth to abandon the study of the law for 
literature in the joint capacity of author and publisher. The latter 
vocation, however, he soon abandoned, and devoted himself wholly fo 
what he thenceforth regarded as his profession. In 1854 appeared his 
‘Rookwood,’ which at once established his fame as a writer of fiction, 
and passed through several editions: this was followed by ‘ Crichton,’ 
which was equally successful. In 1839 the first number of ‘ Jack 
Sheppard’ appeared in the pages of Bentley’s Miscellany, of which 
periodical Mr. Ainsworth soon after became editor, in succession to 
Mr. Dickens. This was succeeded by ‘ Guy Fawkes,’ first printed in 
‘Bentley,’ and the ‘ Tower of London ;’ both of which added much to 
his reputation. In 1841 he published, week by week, in the ‘Sunday 
Times,’ his ‘ Old St. Paul’s.’ At the close of that year he ceased to be 
editor of ‘ Bentley,’ and set up the magazine which bore his name, and 
in which appeared ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ ‘ Windsor Castle,’ and 
‘St. James’s; or, the Court of Queen Anne:’ the latter containing, in 
addition to its merits as a fiction, a generous defence of the character 
of Marlborough. In 1845 he became proprietor and editor of the 
“New Monthly Magazine.’ Three years later, resuming his favourite 
mélier, he published in the ‘ Sunday Times’ his ‘ Lancashire Witches ÿ 
which he followed in 1854 by an historical romance, ‘The Star 
Chamber,’ and a domestic story, illustrative of old English man- 
ners, styled ‘ The Flitch of Bacon; or, the Custom of Dunmow,’—a 
custom which owes its recent revival to Mr. Ainsworth’s liberality. 
In 1855 he published a collection of his ‘ Ballads, Romantic, Fantas- 
tical, and Humorous; followed in 1856 by another novel, ‘ The 
Spendthrift,’ originally published in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ which 
periodical had become Mr. Ainsworth’s property two years previously. 
In 1857 he resumed and published in monthly parts, ‘ Mervin Cli- 
theroe,’ a semi-autobiographical tale, the publication of which, in a 
serial form, had been accidentally interrupted. After another interval, 
during which he found time to write a spirited poem on a famous 
Breton legend, entitled “The Combat of the Thirty,’ he produced in 
1860 a romance of the times of the Commonwealth, called ‘ Ovingdean 
Grange,’ into several parts of which are interwoven his own personal 
experience as a resident in the South Down country. This he fol- 
lowed by ‘ The Constable of the Tower,’ commenced in ‘ Bentley,’ in 
1861, and since republished separately ; also, in 1862, ‘The Lord 
Mayor of London: or, City Life in the Last Century ;’ and in 1863, 
‘Cardinal Pole; or, the Days of Philip and Mary; and some other 
works. Mr. Ainsworth’s writings are very popular in America; they 
have been mostly translated into German; and versions of several of 
their number exist in the French, Spanish, Dutch, and Russian lan- 
guages. 

[From the Collection of T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq.] 
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-childbed in 1765, leaving him one son. 


No, 221—SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 


B. in London, 1723; d. 1780. A learned English judge. In 
1738 he was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, and at the age of 
twenty composed a treatise on the elements of architecture. He also 
cultivated poetry, and obtained Mr. Benson’s prize medal for the best 
verses on Milton, ‘These pursuits, however, were abandoned for the 
study of the law, when he composed his well-known effusion, called 
‘The Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse.’ In 1740 he was entered at the 
Middle Temple, and in 1744 chosen Fellow of All Sonls College. In 
1749 he was appointed Recorder of Wallingford, in Berkshire, and in 
the following year became LL.D., and published an ‘ Essay on Colla- 
teral Consanguinity,’ occasioned by the exclusive claim to fellowships 
made by the founder’s kindred at All Souls. In 1758 he printed 
‘Considerations on Copyholders ; and the same year was appointed 
Vinerian professor of the common law, his lectures in which capacity 
gave rise to his celebrated ‘Commentaries.’ In 1759 he published 
‘Reflections on the Opinions of Messrs. Pratt, Moreton, and Wilbra- 
ham,’ relating to Lord Lichfeld’s disqualification,—his lordship being 
then candidate for the chancellorship. The same year appeared his 
edition of ‘The Great Charter, and Charter of the Forest.’ Of this 
work it has been said that there is not a sentence in the composition 
that is not necessary to the whole, and that should not be perused. 
In 1761 he was made king’s counsel, and chosen Member of Parliament 
for Hindon, in Wilts. The same year he vacated his fellowship by 
marriage, and was appointed principal of New Inn Hall. In 1763 he 
was appointed solicitor-general to the queen, and bencher of the Middle 
Temple. In the next year appeared the first volume of his ‘ Com- 
mentaries, which was followed by three others. It is upon these that 
his fame now principally rests; and, although opinion is divided as to 
the correctness and depth of the matter they contain, the beauty, pre- 
cision, and elegance of their style have called forth universal admira- 
tion. In 1766 he resigned his places at Oxford; and in 1768 was 
chosen member for Westbury, in Wiltshire. In 1770 he became one 
of the judges in the Court of King’s Bench, whence he removed to the 
Common Pleas. He now fixed his residence in London, and attended 
to the duties of his office with great application, until overtaken by 
death. 

The fundamental error in the ‘Commentaries’ is thus pointed out 
by Jeremy Bentham :—‘ There are two characters,” said he, “one or 
other of which every man who finds anything to say on the subject of 
law may be said to take upon him,—that of the expositor, and that 
of the censor. To the province of the expositor it belongs to explain 
to us what he supposes the law is; to that of the censor, to observe to 
us what he thinks it ought to be. Of these two perfectly distinguish- 
able functions, the former alone is that which it fell necessarily within 
our author’s province to discharge.” Blackstone, however, makes use 
of both these functions throughout his work, and hence the confusion, 
His productions have found several translators on the Continent. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., E.S.A., ete. ete. | 


No. 222._JOHN HOWARD. 


B. in London, 1726; d. 1790. A celebrated philanthropist. He 
was apprenticed to a grocer, but his constitution being delicate, and 
having an aversion to trade, he purchased his indentures and went 
abroad. On his return he lodged with a widow lady, whom he after- 
wards married. After the decease of Mrs. Howard, who lived only 
about three years, he, in 1756, embarked for Lisbon, in order to view 
the effects of the recent earthquake, but on the passage the ship was 
taken and carried to France. The hardships he suffered and witnessed 
during his imprisonment first roused his attention to the subject of his 
future labours. On being released, Mr. Howard retired to a villa in 
the New Forest; and in 1758 he married a second wife, who died in 
He at this time resided at 
Cardington, near Bedford, where he indulged the benevolence of his 
disposition by continually assisting and ameliorating the condition of 
the poor. In 1773 he served the office of sheritf, which, as he de- 
clared, “brought the distress of the prisoners more immediately under 
his notice,” and led him to form the design of visiting the gaols 
through England, in order to devise means for alleviating the miseries 
of the prisoners. Having done so, he laid the result of his inquiries 
before the House of Commons, for which he received a vote of thanks. 
He next made a tour through the principal parts of Europe, and pub- 
lished his ‘State of the Prisons,’ with a view to render them both 
more humane and more efficacious. A new subject now engaged his 
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attention, namely, the management of lazarettos, and the means of pre- 
venting the communication of the plague and other contagious diseases. 
In this he encountered every danger that can be conceived; and having 
become personally acquainted with the subject, in 1789 he published 
‘An Account of the Principal Lazarettos in Europe, with Papers rela- 
tive to the Plague,’ ete. Actively pursuing this salutary and benevo- 
lent object, Mr. Howard took up his residence at the town of Cherson, 
a Russian settlement on the Black Sea. A malignant fever prevailed 
there; and having been prompted by humanity to visit one of the suf- 
ferers, he caught the infection and died. His body was there interred, 
and every respect was shown to his memory by the Russian authori- 
ties. Edmund Burke, adverting to the merits of this great philan- 
thropist in a speech previous to the election at Bristol, in 1780, thus 
eulogizes him :—“ He has visited all Europe, not to survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make accu- 
rate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosity of modern art; not to collect medals or to collate 
manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into 
the infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; 
to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt ; 
to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the for- 
saken, and to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 


countries. His plan is original; and it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation of cha- 
rity.” His statue, in a Roman garb, is erected to his memory in St. 


Paul’s cathedral. 

The letter we publish, entirely in the fine bold hand of Howard, is a 
very interesting one; it regulates the sale of the first edition of his 
‘State of the Prisons,’ the profits of which, with his accustomed bene- 
volence, he devotes to a charitable purpose. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete. ] 


No. 223._JOSEPH ADDISON. 


B. at Milston, near Amesbury, Wiltshire, May 1, 1672; d. at Hol- 
land House, Kensington, June 17,1719. A highly celebrated English 
writer. Was the son of Dr. Lancelot Addison. After receiving the 
rudiments of education at Salisbury and Lichfield, he was sent to the 
Charterhouse, where he contracted his first intimacy with Mr., after- 
wards Sir Richard Steele. At the age of fifteen he was entered of 
Queen’s Collewe, Oxford, where he soon became distinguished for 
classical literature, and for his skill in Latin poetry. At twenty-two 
he addressed some English verses to the veteran poet, Dryden, and 
shortly afterwards published a translation of part of Virgil’s fourth 
Georgic. In 1695 he addressed a complimentary poem, on one of the 
campaigns of King William, to the Lord Keeper Somers, who pro- 
cured him a pension from the Crown of £300 per annum, to enable 
him to travel. On his return home, in 1702, he found his old friends 
out of place; but in 1704 he was introduced by Lord Halifax to Lord 
Godolphin, as a fit person to celebrate the victory of Blenheim; on 
which occasion he produced ‘The Campaign,’ for which he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Appeals. After this he accompanied the 
Marquis of Wharton to Ireland, as secretary. While there, Steele 
commenced the ‘Tatler,’ to which Addison liberally contributed. This 
was followed by the ‘Spectator,’ which was also enriched by the con- 
tributions of Addison, whose papers are distinguished by one of the 
letters of the word Clio. This publication was succeeded by the ‘Guar- 
dian,’ a similar work, in which Addison also bore a considerable share. 
In 1713 his famous tragedy of ‘Cato’ was brought upon the stage, 
and performed without interruption for thirty-five nights. In 1716 
Addison married the Dowager Countess of Warwick, but the union is 
said to have been far from felicitous. The following year he became 
Secretary of State, which place he soon resigned, on a pension of 
£1 500 a year. In his retirement he wrote ‘A Defence of the Christian 
Religion,’ and also laid the plan of an English Dictionary, upon the 
model of the Italian Della Crusca. He closed his life in a manner 
suitable to his character. When given over by his physicians, Addison 
sent for his step-son, the young earl of Warwick, whom he was anxious 
to reclaim from irregular habits and erroneous opinions, and grasping 
his hand, exclaimed impressively, “See in what peace a Christian cant 
die!” but whether this affecting interview had any effect upon the 
young earl is not known, as his own death happened shortly after. 

Of Addison’s numerous and well-known writings it may be affirmed, 
that they rest on the solid basis of real excellence, in moral tendency as 
well as in literary merit; vice and folly are satirized, virtue and de- 
corum are rendered attractive; and while polished diction and Attic 


wit abound, the purest ethics are inculcated. May we not then re- 
peat the laudatory and emphatic words of Dr. Johnson >—‘ Whoever 
would attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. etc. | 


No. 224.-THOMAS TICKELL. 


B. at Bridekirk, Cumberland, 1686; d. 1740. An English poet 
and miscellaneous writer, who became Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. He translated the first book of the ‘ Iliad,” the earliest portion 
of which Addison preferred to that of Pope. He also wrote some 
papers in the ‘ Spectator,’ and acted as private secretary to Addison 
when he was Secretary of State. Tickell subsequently became secre- 
tary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, an office he retained till his 
death. He wrote a beautiful poem on the death of Addison, and pub- 
lished a collection of his works. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. etc.] 


No. 225.—GEO0RGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 


B. January 22, 1788; d. April 10, 1824. Although this distin- 
guished poet has already appeared in our pages, we have no hesitation 
in publishing the present very long and interesting letter addressed by 
Byron, in 1821, to his brother poet and intimate friend Shelley. 

A full biographical notice of Lord Byron will be found in our first 
volume, pp. 24 and 25. 

[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ete.] 


No. 226.—JOSEPH HAYDN. 


B. at Rohrou, on the borders of Hungary and Austria, 1732; d. at 
Vienna, 1809. A very eminent German composer. He was the son 
of a poor wheelwright, who, having a taste for music, played the harp 
on Sundays, his mother accompanying with her voice,—a circumstance 
which accounts for the strong predilection which their son showed for 
the science even in his infancy. When but eight years old, he became 
a chorister in St. Stephen’s, and at ten years of age composed pieces 
for several voices. With his fine soprano, he lost his place, and his 
situation was very discouraging ; but he had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with Prince Esterhazy, who placed him at the head of 
his private chapel. For this prince he composed some beautiful sym- 
phonies—a department in which he excelled all other composers—and 
the greatest part of his fine quartetts. When, after a period of about 
twenty years, the prince reduced his Court, and Haydn received his 
discharge, he came to London, to which capital he had often been in- 
vited. In 1794, having made a second journey thither, he found a 
most splendid reception, and the university of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor of music. On his return from England, he 
purchased a small house and garden in one of the suburbs of Vienna, 
where he died. To the English public he is universally known by his 
noble oratorio of the ‘ Creation,” which is considered a chef d'œuvre. 
Among his numerous works are, ‘The Seasons,’ an oratorio; also a 
‘Te Deum,’ a ‘Stabat,’ with many concerts, marches, masses, etc. 
He was inexhaustible in invention and execution—always new and 
original—always surprising and satisfying his enraptured hearers. 


(Translation.) 
* Vienna, 28th oy April, 1801. 

“Sir,—I beg to thank you for having advised for payment a hundred gui- 
neas, and I hope at the same time that I shall soon receive the remaining 
money, for which, however, I will recompense you with three excellent sonatas 
for the piano by the end of this summer. 

“You have received from Messrs. Artaria and Co. 212 copies. I beg to in- 
form you that the music of my ‘Four Seasons’ has met with quite as unani- 
mously good a reception as the ‘Creation ;’ many persons even prefer it on 
account of its variety ; the words are already translated both in English and 
French. Hoping soon to hear from you, I remain 

“Your very obedient Servant, 
“Joserx Haypn,” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. etc. | 


No. 227.—LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 


B. at Bonn, on the Rhine, 1770; d. at Vienna, 1827. One of the 
greatest composers of modern times. At the age of four years (such 
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was his precocity) he could play admirably on the piano, and in his 
ninth year he displayed a talent for im provisation which has never been 
surpassed. Having gained the friendship of Haydn, he set out for 
Vienna, where he resided the greater part of his life. His principal 
works are the oratorio of the ‘Mount of Olives’ and the opera of ‘ Fi- 
delio ;’ but the grandeur of his conceptions and his skill in their deve- 
lopment are equally set forth in his orchestral works, in his overtures, 
and more especially in his:symphonies. For nearly the last twenty 
years of his life he was afflicted with incurable deafness, a severe infir- 
mity to all, but doubly so to a musician. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ete. ] 


No. 228.—ANTONIO CANOVA. 


B. at Passagno, 1757; d. 1822. A celebrated modern sculptor. 
The seigneur of the village, having seen the figure of a lion modelled 
by Canova when only twelve years of age, was generous enough to 
place him with Torretti, of Vieuna, at that time the greatest. living 
sculptor. At the close of his studies at Vienna he settled at Venice, 
and manifested the originality of his powers by various works. From 
Venice he passed to Rome, where he was greatly patronized, and in a 
comparatively brief time he was admired by all Europe, and more or 
less employed by every European potentate. Fortune and honours 
flowed in upon him, and he used them wisely and honourably, Among 
his numerous works the finest are “Cupid and Psyche,’ ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ ‘Mary Magdalen,’ and ‘Napoleon holding the Sceptre.’ 


(Translation.) 


“Much-valued Chevalier,—The Marquis of Lansdowne wished to see and 
admire the precious bas-relief by Michael Angelo which is in your hands, but 
had no intention of buying it. ‘He has, however, mentioned it with due praise 
to many of his English friends, with a view to raise a desire in some one to 
become its purchaser. He has heard that you possess a valuable collection of 
original drawings by our first masters, and tells me he would much like to 
acquaint himself with it—I do not know whether with a view of making pur- 
chases or only of admiring them. I wish to put you to no further inconve- 
nience by this kindness, and therefore beg you to appoint a day and hour 
when the Marquis can call at your house; and as he starts for Naples next 
Monday, you see that your kind reply is necessary for his arrangements. Par- 
don me if I seem importunate, and be assured that I shall neglect no opportu- 
nity to oblige you, and to prove by my actions the sincere esteem with which 
I am, 

“Your obedient humble Servant, 
“ANTONIO CANOVA.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ete.] 


No. 229.-ANNE, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 


Was the daughter of George, Harl of Cumberland. She married, 
first, Richard, third Duke of Dorset, and secondly, Philip, fourth Earl 
of Pembroke, by whom she was left again a widow in 1665. 

The document we publish is a very interesting one; it was written 
the year after the Great Fire of London, and gives permission to Sir 
Edwin Rich to rebuild “little Dorsett House,” which had been burnt 
down. 

(Transcript.) 


“Whereas I am informed that Sir Edwyn Rich, havinge formerly bought 
the Reversion of that House in Salisbury-Court att London, called little Dor- 
sett House, w was part of my Joynt: from my first noble Lord Richard, Earle 
of Dorsett, and was burnt downe in y® late dreadfull ffire happeninge att Lon- 
don, Is desyrous to build and re-edifye the said House, att his owne Costs and 
Charges, in case I was not willinge to doe the same my selfe, Desyringe my Con- 
sent thereunto, I doe hereby declare that I doe give my free consent, leave, and 
goodwill to the sayd Sir Edwyn Rich to rebuild y° sayd House, burnt downe 
and destroyed by the sayd fre, as aforesd, in what manner and fforme hee 
shall thinke fitt. 

ANNE PEMBROKE. 

“ Bardon Tower, the 13 of June in 1667. 


“ Witnes to thys letter, 
“Wit. Epes, 
“Against the 3 Armourers in Golding Lane.” 


A note is added at the foot of the letter by Sir Edwin Rich, as 
follows :— . 


“By a former letter directed to the sayd William Edge, the lady of Pem- 
broke did give me leave to mak what benefit I could of all or any pt of hyr 
grounde.” 


No. 230.—PRINCE METTERNICH. 


B.1773; d.1859. Notwithstanding that we have previously pub- 
lished two autographs of this most distinguished Statesman and Diplo- 
matist, we feel assured that the present long and very interesting letter 
will be acceptable to our readers. 

A biographical notice of the Prince will be found in Vol. L., p. 12. 


(Translation.) 


“ Monsieur l’Ambassadeur,—T have just received an express from Semlin, 
with dispatches from the Internuncio, under date of the 8th February, by 
which he informs me that on the previous evening Lieut.-General Muraivieif 
had arrived at Constantinople on his return from Alexandria, the bearer of the 
act of submission of Mehemet Ali. Orders received from him by Ibrahim 
Pacha have caused the latter to stop at Kulatia, and the armistice is about to 
be concluded. 

“T am now haying a copy taken of the dispatches from the Internuncio, 
which I intend to send off by courier to Paris and London. I offer this op- 
portunity to Your Excellency. The new position of affairs is too important 
for me to neglect bringing it without delay to the knowledge of the two Courts. 

“I beg of you, Monsieur Ambassador, not to speak at all of the facts, before 
the expedition of my courier, in order to prevent the arrival of the news at 
Paris and London by other means, before the two Governments are informed 
of it. 

“ Receive, Monsieur Ambassador, the assurance of my high consideration. 

* (Signed) METTERNICH. 


“ Have the 
o’clock.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. etc. | 


goodness to send me your parcels for Paris this evening at seven 


No. 231.—FRANCQOIS MARIE AROUET DE 
VOLTAIRE, 


B. at Chatenay, near Paris, in 1694; d. May 30,1778. The most 
celebrated literary character of his age. A very full biographical no- 
tice of him was given in our Second Volume, pp. 61 and 62, when we 
‘published an autograph from the collection in the British Museum, 
written when Voltaire was a Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. The 
present letter was penned at a much later period of his life. 


(Translation.) 

“ Ferney, 14th August, 1768. 
“T have received, Monsieur, the last balance. A letter will answer the pur- 
pose of a receipt. If at any time it shall be necessary for you to haye a formal 
one, you have but to prescribe the form, and you shall be obeyed. I reiterate 
to Mr. Camp the assurances of the tender interest I shall all my life take in 
him. Come, Sir, and enjoy in Paris all the pleasures that await you there, 
You are quite sure of being beloved anywhere, and you do not doubt the ten- 
der and aifectionate attachment of your very humble and very obedient servant, 

‘ VOLTAIRE.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. etc.] 


No. 232.-THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO. 


B. in Lithuania, 1756; d. in Switzerland, 1817. <A celebrated 
Polish general and patriot. Was descended from an ancient and noble, 
though not wealthy, family in Lithuania. He was educated at the 
military school of Warsaw, and completed his studies in France. On 
his return to Poland he had a commission given him; but being re- 
fused promotion, he went to America, where war was then carrying on 
between Great Britain and her colonies. He was made a colonel of 
engineers and aide-de-camp to Washington. At the conclusion of the 
war he returned to his native country, and lived in retirement; but 
when the Polish army was formed, in 1789, the Diet appointed him a 
major-general. He declared himself for the constitution of May 3rd, 
1791, and served under Prince Joseph Poniatowski. In the campaign 
of 1792, he distinguished himself against the Russians at Zieleneck 
and Dubienka. At the latter place, under cover of some works which 
he had thrown up in. the course of twenty-four hours, he repulsed, with 
4000 men, three successive attacks of 18,000 Russians, who prevailed 
only after the loss of 4000 men. When King Stanislaus submitted 
to Catherine, he, with sixteen other officers, left the army, and was, 
therefore, obliged to retire from Poland. He went to Leipsic; and the 
legislative assembly of France, at this time, gave him the rights of a 
French citizen. The Poles becoming impatient under the oppression 
of Russia, all eyes were turned towards Kosciuszko, whom they chose 
for their leader, and invested with the full powers of generalissimo. 
Kosciuszko then advanced to meet the Russian forces. Without artil- 
lery, at the head of only 4000 men, part of whom were armed only 
with scythes and pikes, he defeated 12,000 Russians at Raslavice, 
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April 4, 1794. His army soon increased to 9000 men, the insurrec- 
tion extended to Warsaw, and ina few days the Russians were driven 
from that palatinate. But the enemy poured in on all sides, and at 
length, after having for six months delayed the fall of Poland, he was 
wounded and taken prisoner, Oct. 4, at the battle of Maceiowice. He 
was sent to Russia, and confined in a fortress near St. Petersburg, 
till the accession of the Emperor Paul, who set him at liberty. In 
1797 he took his departure for the United States of America, but re- 
turned to Europe the following year, and settled in France. Bona- 
parte often endeavoured to engage him in his ambitious schemes for 
the subjection of Poland; but the disinterested patriot saw through 
his designs, and rejected his overtures. He died at Soleure, in Swit- 
zerland. 
(Translation.) 

& Citizen Minister,—The sad news of the losses which the Polish Legion in 
Ttaly has just suffered, would make us fear the total destruction of that Legion, 
if the Poles were nob convinced that you will eagerly adopt the necessary 
means to prevent it. 

“You are aware, Citizen Minister, that General Dombrowski is grievously 
wounded, and perhaps even (should death spare that brave soldier) he may not 
for a long time be able to command the Legions. It is also unfortunately too 
probable that many Polish subaltern officers, after having been wounded, find 
it impossible to be replaced. I consequently fear that the Polish Corps, dis- 
couraged by the losses it has just experienced, and not being able to recruit 
itself by reason of its second division being shut up in Mantua, may become 
completely dissolved for want of officers. > 

& To renew the patriotic ardour with which the Polish Legions, have always 
been animated, would it not be desirable, Citizen Minister, that the remains of 
the first Legion should receive your orders to rejoin those of their compatriots 
who, under your auspices, must be at some determined point in Switzerland or 
Germany, to complete and augment the Legions of Italy. It appears to me 
that by means of this proceeding, not only would the energy of this corps, 
dejected by its great diminution, be redoubled ; but further, my compatriots 
in the interior of Poland, on learning that this same corps still exists and is 
augmenting, would become fortified against the perfidious insinuations of the 
enemies of liberty, who, exaggerating the misfortunes which the kinsmen and 
friends of Italy have suffered, do all in their power to extinguish the faint 
hopes of the re-establishment of their country, to which the existence of the 
Polish Legions, and, above all, the object of their formation, haye given birth. 

“Should the measure which I have the honour to propose to you, Citizen 
Minister, appear to you calculated to produce results useful to the cause of 
liberty, and such as I believe, you will doubtless take it into consideration, and 
give orders that the remainder of the first Legion rejoin the corps which the 
government of the Republic had proposed to form on the frontiers of Germany 
or Switzerland. 

“ Accept the assurances of consideration and of my respect. 

* (Signed) T, KosOIUSZKO. 
& Paris, 22nd Messidor, 7th year.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete] 


No. 233.—DUGALD STEWART. 


B. at Edinburgh, 1753; d. near the same city, 1828. A distin- 
guished Scotch metaphysician. Was educated at the High School of 
Edinburgh and the University of Glasgow. His great attainments as 
a speculator in metaphysical inquiry were evinced as early as his nine- 
teenth year, when he produced an essay on * Dreaming.’ His mathe- 
matical attainments also were so great, that, on reaching his twenty- 
first year, he was selected to fulfil the functions of assistant mathema- 
tical professor to his father in the University of Edinburgh. After 
officiating for some time as the deputy of Dr. Ferguson, he was, in 
1785, appointed to succeed that learned professor in the chair of moral 
philosophy. In this position his name became famous throughout 
Great Britain, and his classes were attended by the most brilliant and 
promising young men of the time. “Without derogation from his 
writings,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “it may be said that his dis- 
ciples were among his best works.” In 1792 he produced the first 
volume of his ‘Blements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ and 
in the succeeding year, his ‘Outlines of Moral Philosophy.” During 
the nine or ten subsequent years he put forth a * Life of Dr. Robertson,’ 
a ‘Life of Dr. Reid,’ ‘Lectures on Political Economy,’ and the ‘ Life 
of Adam Smith? The first volume of his celebrated ‘ Philosophical 
Essays’ appeared in 1810. In this work, according to Sir James 
Mackintosh, he appeared to the greatest advantage as a metaphysician. 
The volume contained Essays upon Locke, Berkeley, Influence of 
Locke on the Philosophy of France, Metaphysical Theories of Hartley, 
Priestley, and Darwin, on Philosophical Speculations, on the Beautiful, 
Sublime, Taste, and Culture of Intellectual Habits. His last works 
were, ‘View of the Active and Moral Powers,’ and the celebrated 
‘General View of the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Science since the Revival of Letters, which appeared in 1815, as the 


‘Preliminary Dissertation to the Supplement of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.’ It is true Stewart was but the follower of Reid, the great 
Scotch metaphysician ; but he cleared away the confusion and objec- 
tionable parts of that philosopher’s doctrines. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. etc. | 


No. 234. _JEAN-PAUL MARAT. 


B. near Neufchatel, 1744; assassinated 1793. A notorious dema- 
gogue, who went to Paris, where he studied physic, and set up as an 
empiric, selling his nostrums at an extravagant price. On the first 
outbreak of the Revolution, in 1789, he became a leader among the 
most violent of the revolutionary factions. In his first journal, the 
« Publiciste Parisien,’ he attacked Necker, and other eminent men. 
This was followed by his ‘Friend of the People,’ in which he excited 
the troops against their generals, the people at large against their king, 
and declared in print that France could never become happy until 
270,000 heads had been struck off by the guillotine. Named Deputy 
for the Department of Paris in the Convention, he appeared there 
armed with pistols. The most atrocious murders were committed by 
his means, and he appeared to delight in nothing but the effusion of 
blood. He was assassinated, in the midst of his career, while taking 
a bath, by Charlotte Corday. Marat published a work on Man, or 
‘Principles of the Reciprocal Influence of the Soul and Body,’ and 
Tracts on Electricity and Light, in which he attacked the Newtonian 
system. 

[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. etc.] 


Nos. 235, L—ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD. 


B. 1772; executed May 1, 1820. Leader of the “Cato Street” 
conspirators. Was the son of a respectable farmer near Lincoln, and 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission in the militia in 1797. He shortly 
afterwards married a young lady with a considerable fortune, but who 
died about eighteen months after their union. After squandering his 
property in dissipation and gambling, he came to London, and thence 
made occasional voyages to America and France. He married again, 
and thereby improved his circumstances; but he had now become a 
professional gambler, and had associated himself with disaffected cha- 
racters, which drew on him the notice of Government. When the riots 
in Spa Fields took place, he was arrested as one of the ringleaders ; 
but after being kept some time in confinement, was liberated, there 
being no proof of his guilt. Shortly after he sent a challenge to the 
Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, and was again committed to prison 
for a considerable time. Inflamed with resentment, he became the prin- 
cipal actor in the Cato Street conspiracy, the object of which was to 
murder several members of the Administration, while at a cabinet din- 
ner at Lord Harrowby’s, and excite an insurrection in the metropolis. 
Information having been given to the ministers by a spy, a party of 
police- officers, supported by a company of the Guards, proceeded to the 
place of meeting—a room over some stables in Cato Street—where the 
couspirators were preparing for their diabolical enterprise. On the en- 
trance of the officers, Thistlewood seized a sword, and killed the fore- 
most of them, named Smithers, on the spot. He and his coadjutors, 
however, who were ignorant persons of the lowest class of society, were 
secured, brought to trial, condemned, and suffered as traitors. 

We are enabled to give a striking portrait of Thistlewood, accom- 
panied by sketches of the exterior of the stables in Cato Street, and 
also the interior of the room in which he was taken with his accom- 
plices. 

[From the Collection of G. R. Sanderson, Esq. | 


No. 236.—GEORGE, LORD ANSON. 


B. at Colwich, Staffordshire, 1697; d. at Moor Park, Hertfordshire, 
1762. A celebrated naval commander. He entered early into the 
navy, and was made post-captain in 1724. Being ordered to the 
South Carolina station, he purchased land, and built a town there, 
called after his name. In 1739 he was appointed Commodore of an 
expedition against the Spanish settlements in the Pacific Ocean, and 
sailed from Portsmouth the following year with five men-of-war, a 
sloop, and two victuallers ; doubled Cape Horn in March, 1741, after 
losing two of his ships; and in June following arrived off Juan Fer- 
nandez, with only two ships and two tenders. ‘his place he left in 
September, took some prizes, burnt Paita, and continued on the Ame- 
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rican coast, in expectation of falling in with the annual Acapulco ship, 
till May, 1742; when, having only his ship, the ‘ Centurion,’ left, he 
crossed the Southern Ocean for China, where he stayed several months, 
and returned in quest of the galleon, which he fell in with, and cap- 
tured after a smart action. Having sold his prize in China, he sailed 
for England, and arrived at Spithead, June 15, 1744, passing in a fog 
through the midst of a French fleet, then cruising in the Channel. In 
1747 he commanded the Channel fleet, and captured six French men- 
of-war, which were convoying a large fleet bound to the East and West 
Indies. Two of these prizes were the ‘ Invincible’ and the ‘Glory,’ 
which induced the captain of the former to say to the admiral, on giv- 
ing up his sword, “Sir, you have conquered the ‘Tnvincible,’ and 
‘Glory’ follows you.” For these and other services he was created a 
peer, and afterwards made vice-admiral of England. In 1751 he was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, which post he held, except for 
a short interval, until his death. In 1758 he again commanded the 
Channel Fleet, and was appointed Admiral and Commander-in-Chief 
of his Majesty’s Fleets, for the purpose of conveying her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte from Cuxhaven to England. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. ete. ] 


No. 237.—ROBERT STEWART, VISCOUNT CASTLE- 
REAGH, SECOND MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 


B. in Ireland, 1769; d. 1822. A celebrated English diplomatist 
and minister, more generally known as Lord Castlereagh ; first entered 
the British Parliament in 1794, but did not make his maiden speech 
until the following year. In 1796 he became Viscount Castlereagh, 
and, in the first Parliament after the Union, sat for the county of 
Down. During the Pitt and Addington administrations, he was in 
office as either Privy Councillor, President of the Board of Control, or 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. In 1807 he joined the 
Portland ministry, and being generally believed to be answerable for 
the conduct of the war, became, after the disastrous Walcheren expedf- 
tion, perhaps the most unpopular of public men. His policy led to a 
duel between himself and Mr. Canning, at that time Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in which the latter was severely wounded. He re- 
signed shortly afterwards, and remained out of office until 1812, when 
he received the appointment of Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment; and on the death of Mr. Perceval became ministerial leader 
of the House of Commons. At the peace of Paris, May, 1814, he 
represented the King of England, as he also did at the Congress of 
Vienna some months later, and again, in 1815, after the battle of Wa- 
terloo. For these duties his dignified person and manners peculiarly 
fitted him. In 1818 he was created Knight of the Garter, and on the 
death of his father, three years afterwards, became Marquis of London- 
derry. As a statesman, his views were narrow and unphilosophical ; 
his oratory was unequal, sometimes approaching brilliancy, but often 
inelegant and involved; his great talents for business, however, com- 
bined with his firmness and charm of manner, caused him to achieve 
higher things than more richly-gifted men. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ete. | 


No. 238.—_JEAN-FRANCOIS MARMONTEL. 


B. in France, 1723; d.1799. A celebrated French writer, who in 
early life was professor of philosophy.at Toulouse. In 1745 he went 
to Paris, and obtained the friendship of Voltaire. His talents and vir- 
tues procured him a perision and the place of historiographer of the 
royal buildings, and also the management of a journal called the ‘ Mer- 
eure;’ but having written a satire against a nobleman of distinction, 
he was sent to the Bastille. On obtaining his release he recommenced 
his literary career, and wrote some tragedies and an opera; but his 
fame rests prineipally, if not wholly, upon his ‘ Moral Tales,’ a work 
universally known and esteemed. The French Academy appointed 
him Perpetual Secretary in 1789. During the Revolution he led a re- 
tired life, and though reduced to destitution, remained secure amidst 
all the violent scenes of that event. In 1797 he was chosen Deputy 
of the Council of Ancients by the Department of Eure. Besides his 
dramatie pieces and ‘ Moral Tales,’ he wrote the romance of ‘ Belisa- 
rius,’ ‘The Literary Observer,’ ‘The Charms of Study,’ an epistle; a 
French translation of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ ‘ Poétique Française,” ‘ The 
Incas, or the Destruction of the Empire of Peru,’ ‘ Essay on the Re- 
volutions of Music,’ ‘ Elements of Literature,’ and several articles in 
the French ‘ Encyclopédie,” 


(Translation.) 


“ Sir,—T beg of you to have the goodness to send the enclosed letter to my 
printer, and to accept my thanks for those which you have been kind enough 
to send to me. 

“Forgive to friendship the uneasiness I have felt at the question put to me 
by M. Le Major respecting M. Durand, my old friend, a man incapable of 
doing wrong knowingly. If the motive of this question concerns me, and has 
nothing in it which requires secresy, it would be a great solace to me to know 
it. This place inspires melancholy, and things here are apt to assume the 
darkest colours. It is your humanity, Sir, which encourages me to make this 
request. If it is indiscreet, your silence will punish me for it severely, 

“T am, with respect, Sir, 

“Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
“3rd January, 1760.” * (Signed) MARMONTEL, 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S A., etc. ete. | 


No. 239._DR. EDWARD JENNER. 


B. at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, in 1749; d. 1823. An English 
physician, celebrated for having nearly eradicated a pestilent disorder 
from the human race, by the introduction of vaccine inoculation. 
About the year 1776 his attention was turned to the cow-pox, by 
the circumstance of his ascertaining that those persons who had 
been affected with this disease, were thereby rendered free from va- 
riolous infection. From that time till 1796 he steadily pursued 
his investigation of this discovery; and having at length established 
its general efficacy, amidst all the opposition naturally to be expected 
in such a case, the practice of vaccination was introduced into the 
London hospitals, the army and navy, etc., and finally extended 
to every part of the globe. Honours and rewards were now con- 
ferred on Dr. Jenner as a public benefactor; a Parliamentary grant 
of £20,000 was voted him; learned societies at home and abroad en- 
rolled him as a member; and when the allied Potentates visited Eng- 
land in 1814, the Emperor of Russia sought an interview with him, 
and offered to bestow on him a Russian order of nobility. Dr. Jenner’s 
writings consist merely of ‘ Observations on the Variolæ and Vaccine,’ 
and a paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ “On the Natural 
History of the Cuckoo.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. etc. | 


No. 240.—_GEORGE LEOPOLD CHRISTIAN FREDE- 
RICK DAGOBERT, BARON CUVIER. 


B. at Montbeliard, in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, 1769; d. at Paris, 
1832, The most eminent naturalist of modern times. Having a de- 
cided partiality for natural history, he devoted his leisure hours to the 
pursuit of that interesting science, while acting in the capacity of pri- 
vate tutor in the family of Count d’Hericy, in Normandy. As soon as 
he quitted this situation he established himself in Paris; and such was 
his talent, and such the perseverance with which he followed up his 
examinations and inquiries, that he was ere long acknowledged to be 
one of the first zoologists in Europe. His profound knowledge and 
comprehensive views, his ingenious classifications and elegant illustra- 
tions, delighted the accomplished visitors of the Lycée, where he lec- 
tured; and his fame reaching the ears of Napoleon, the most impor- 
tant offices in the Department of Public Instruction were given to him. 
He twice visited England, namely, in 1818 and in 1830. To baron 
Cuvier France is indebted for the finest osteological collection in the 
world; while the whole world is indebted to him for the immense ad- 
dition he has made to the general stock of zoological science. 


(Translation.) 


“ Leicester Square, 13th August, 1830. 

“ Qir,—T had promised myself, as one of the principal objects of my journey 
to England, the pleasure of visiting the University of Cambridge, and of 
making the acquaintance of the celebrated men who are its ornaments. Mr. 
Peacow had been good enough even to send me many introductions to his col- 
leagues ; but the unforeseen events that have taken place in my country since 
my departure oblige me to return sooner than I had intended, and deprive me 
of the pleasure which I was hoping to enjoy. I hope to be more fortunate 
next year, when all will be tranquillized, and it is then that I shall have the 
honour of thanking you for your obliging attention, and of telling you how 
grateful I am for it. ; ; ' 

“ Accept in the meantime the assurance of the high consideration with 
which I am, Sir, : 

“ Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
“ (signed) Baron G. CuviEr. 

“To Professor Henslow, Cambridge.” 
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No. 241.—JAMES WATT. 


B. at Greenock, 1736; d. 1819. A celebrated Scotch mechanician, 
and the great improver of the steam-engine, It is related of him that 
he was “no common child.” In his sixth year he solved a geometrical 
problem; when he had attained his fourteenth, his mind was continu- 
ally occupied with the prosecution of experiments in natural philo- 
sophy. According to Arago, the celebrity which was to become at- 
tached to his name as the improver of the steam- -engine was foresha- 
dowed in his earliest youth, it being customary with ‘him to sit watch- 
ing the exit of steam from the mouth of a kettle, and to experiment 
on the stream of vapour by making use of a teacup as a condenser. 
Under the paternal roof he acquired considerable skill in making and 
repairing the astronomical instruments used by mariners, his father 
vending those and other articles to the owners and captains of ship- 
ping in the port of Greenock. In his eighteenth year he went to 
Glasgow, where he resided during a year, and then proceeded to Lon- 
don, in order to acquire some better instruction in his business of 
mathematical instrument-maker than could be obtained in Scotland. 
He obtained an introduction to some eminent makers, and so assiduous 
was his application, that in a year he was enabled to write to his 
family ‘that he could construct a brass sector with a French joint, 
which is reckoned as nice a piece of framing-work as is in the trade. 

In 1765 he returned to Glasgow, where, under the patronage of the 
University, he set up in business. Tt was not alone as an expert and 
able artificer that he won the attention of the scientific gentlemen of 
Glasgow; he was likewise an accomplished 1 natural philosopher. His 
leisure was also devoted to mathematical inquiry, and to the acqui- 
sition of the German and Italian languages. Having, during many 
years, earnestly investigated the properties and powers of steam, 
chiefly with the view of applying it to the moving of wheel carriages, 
he began his immortal discoveries by improving "Newcomen’s steam- 
engine. He invented a means of condensing the steam in a separate 
chamber, and devised a plan, remarkable for ‘its ingenuity and simpli- 
city, by which he was enabled to obtain a high and uniform tempera- 
ture in the cylinder. Between the years 1706 69 he continued his 
improvements, taking out patents for the most matured of them. He 
had some time previously occupied himself with surveying and civil- 
engineering work; and having given up his instrument- making busi- 
ness, resolved to make these avocations his pursuit ; accordingly he 
was engaged to survey a projected canal between the Forth and the 
Clyde, ‘another from the Monkland coal-mines to Glasgow, and also to 
devise i improvements in the navigation of the C lyde, the Orinan canal, 
as well as in the harbours of Port Glasgow, Greenock, and Ayr. arly 
in the year 1774 he entered into partnership with Matthew Boulton, 
in whose great factory at Soho he found those facilities which were 
requisite to enable him to perfect and manufacture his improved steam- 
engines. The energy and business talents of Boulton were also admi- 
an alculated to smooth aw ay the obstacles which stood in the way 

f the extensive introduction of "the new engines. The narrow limits 
of this notice will not admit of a detailed account being given of all 
the progressive improvements made by the mechanical genius of Watt, 
aided by the commercial tact of his partner; it will patie to say that, 

after twenty years of enlightened activity, the splendid result of his 
labours—the perfect machine—was produced. By the year 1800, at 
which time he retired from business, the steam- engine was in general 
use throughout the United Kingdom. Among the less-e laborated in- 
ventions which emanated from him may be cited the copying- -press; a 
steam-drying machine; improvements in ble saching, principally derived 
from the great French chemist Berthollet; and a machine for copying 
sculpture, which last was matured after he had entered his eightieth 
year. He revised and annotated the articles “ Steam ” and “ Steam- 
engine ” for the ‘ Encyel lopeedia Britannica,’ and was the author of a 
valuable mass of corres pondence relative to his different inventions, 
which was published by his relative James Patrick Muirhead. By 
many of the most competent judges Watt has been admitted to have 
been an original and enlightened speculator upon the true theory of the 
composition of water, a discov ery ea has also been claimed for La- 
voisier and Cavendish. In an eulogium upon Watt by Lord Jeffrey, 
the writer observes, “It was by his inventions that the action of the 
stcam-engine was so regulated as to make it t capable of being applied 
to the finest and most delicate manufac ures, and its power so increased 
as to set weight and solidity at defiance.’ Watt was a member of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, a correspondent of the 
French Institute, and was enrolled among the Associates of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. A statue to his memory Was set up in 


Westminster Abbey in 1824. Statues in his honour have likewise 
been erected at Manchester, Glasgow, and Greenock. In the eloquent 
words of Lord Brougham, he was one “who, directing the force of an 
original genius, early exercised in philosophic research, to the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine, enlarged the resources of his country, in- 
creased the power of man, and rose to an eminent place among the 
illustrious followers of science and the real benefactors of the world.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., etc. etc. | 


No. 242.-HENRY ST. JOHN, VISCOUNT 
BOLINGBROKE. 


B. in London, 1678; d. 1751. A distinguished political writer 
and statesman. In 1701 he entered par an as member for Wotton- 
Basset, and in 1704 became secretary at war. In 1707 he resigned ; 
but in 1710 he was again one of the ine For the next four 
years he assisted in governing the country, and by the inglorious 
treaty of Utrecht, in April, 1713, brought ‘the war with France toa 
close. In 1712 he was created Viscount Bolingbroke ; but the death 
of Queen Anne, in 1714, was a fatal blow to Bolingbrokæ who had 
quarrelled with his old friend Harley, the Earl of Oxford, and who was 
endeavouring to form a new cabinet. The death of the queen dis- 
arranged all Bolingbroke’s schemes, and in the following year he 
was compelled to make his escape to France in disguise, to evade the 
vengeance of his enemies. On the accession of “George I. he was 
impeached, by Walpole, at the bar of the House of Lords, and, not ap- 
pearing to take his trial, was attainted by Act of Parliament. ‘Mean- 
while he had entered the service of Charles Stuart, the Pretender, who 
appointed him his prime minister, but who, after his return from Scot- 
land, dismissed him. In 1723 he was permitted to return to England, 
but was not re-admitted to the House of Lords. This excited his 
animosity, and he began to write against the ministry with considerable 
effect, and finally succeeded in overthrowi ing Sir Robert Walpole. In 
1735 he once more withdrew to France, where he resided until the 
death of his father; which event enabled him to take possession of the 
family estates at Battersea. Here he passed the remainder of his days, 
employing his pen upon other subjects besides such as had political 
tendencies. ‘The works of Bolingbroke are now little read, notwith- 
standing the many charms which his style possesses. 


(Translation.) 

** Accept my thanks, Monsieur, for your letter of the 7th instant, and make 
my very humble compliments, if you please, to all those gentlemen who have 
the goodness to remember a man who esteems, honours, and loves them. 
Madam Bolingbroke, who presents her compliments to you, has been rather 
unwell since her return from the waters, but she is better. As for Monsieur 
de Pouilly, I do not see that the air of England disagrees with him. He has 
had a slight inflammation in the eyes, otherwise he is always very well. I 
conld wish to be in a condition to lead a life which would suit him, as well as 
myself, much better than the one I am obliged to lead at present. But be is 
philosopher enough to accommodate himself to everything. The union be- 
tween your Court “and our own is so intimate that the journey of Mr. Walpole 
ought not to have surprised the Ministers. Any thing astonishes the people. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “ BOLINGBROKE. 
“ London, 17th January, 1725.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., B.S.A., ete. ete.] 


No. 243.—PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, FOURTH 
EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


B. in London, 1694; d. 1773. He was, in his day, considered a 
man of the finest wit, and a model of don ton. In early life, he was 
treated almost with indifference by his father, and at the age of eigh- 
teen entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he pursued his classical 
studies with great assiduity. In 17 14 he left the university, and set 
out upon the grand tour of E Europe, during which he contracted many 
of the then LL Continental vices, ns may have had the effect 

of afterwards inducing that loose tone of morality which pervades his 
sacle ‘ Letters to his Son.” On his return he was made a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IL., 
aud was returned member of Parliament for Si. Germain’s, in Cornwall. 
In 1726, the death of his father removed him to the House of Lords, 
where he was considered one of the most effective debaters of his time. 
On the accession of George II., whom he had long faithfully served, 
he expected to reap considerable advantages; but in this he was dis- 
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appointed, as that sovereign allowed himself to be swayed by the coun- 
sels of his queen rather than by the advice of his mistress, afterwards 
Lady Suffolk, to whom Chesterfield, as an expectant, had devoted much 
of his attention. In 1728 he became ambassador to Holland, and 
being successful in the object of his missions, George II. made him 
high steward of the household and a knight of the Garter. In 1732 
he was recalled from Holland, and took an active part against Sir 
Robert Walpole, who was then at the head of the affairs of the country. 
On the resignation of that minister, in 1742, Chesterfield was excluded 
from the new government, as the king held him in the light of a per- 
sonal enemy; but he received the appointment of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. In this post he greatly distinguished himself, reducing Ire- 
land to a state of tranquillity such as it had not hitherto enjoyed. His 
meritorious services had now greatly allayed the prejudices of the king, 
who recalled him in 1746, and had him appointed secretary of state. 
His health, never very strong, was now on the decline, and in 174 8, 
much to the regret of the king, he resigned his office. On this occa- 
sion, his sovereign offered to confer the dignity of a duke upon him, 
but the earl declined the honour. Chesterfield still enjoys a certain 
literary reputation, as much, perhaps, from his being the associate of 
literary men, as from any productions of his own. He was, at different 
times of Is life, the friend of Addison, Arbuthnot, Pope, Swift, Gay, 
Voltaire, and Montesquieu. His conduct towards Samuel Johnson is 
as well known as the remarkable manner in which the great doctor 
resented it. The villa of Pope, at Twickenham, was the place where 
he and those others who had hoped to rise through Mrs. Howard, the 
favourite of George IL., were wont to assemble, for the purpose of re- 
galing her with the incense of their flattery. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. ete. | ; 


No. 244.-ARMAND JOHN DU PLESSIS, CARDINAL 
RICHELIEU. 


B. at Paris, 1585 ; d. 1642. A very celebrated French Cardinal 
and Minister of State under Louis XIII: He was at first intended for 
the army, but the bishopric of Lucon being open to him by the resig- 
nation of his brother, he studied theology, and obtained the mitre 
before he was 22. He was also appointed grand almoner; and in 1616 
made secretary of state. When Mary de’ Medici fell into disgrace, 
Richelieu was banished to Avignon, where he wrote his ‘ Method of 
Controversy.’ Being soon after recalled to court, he brought about a 
reconciliation between the king and queen, for which he was rewarded 
with a cardinal’s hat, and appointed Prime Minister. Being a man of 
prodigious capacity and of a restless and insatiable ambition, he formed 
to himself vast designs, which made his whole life a series of agitations 
and inquietudes: still he showed himself a patron of men of letters, 
and caused the arts and sciences to flourish in the kingdom. He 
abounded, however, rather with great qualities than good ones, and 
therefore was much more admired than beloved. He died in 1642, 
amidst storms and perils, before he had completed any of his designs. 
Cardinal Mazarin carried on Richelieu’s plans, and completed many of 
his schemes. 

(Translation.) 

“ Gentlemen,—The goodwill which you have shown towards me by receiy- 
ing » my Secretary, into your Company, does not allow me any longer 
to delay to thank you for it, and to assure you all together that on any occasion 
when I may have an opportunity of returning it, either by showing my affec- 
tion for your body in general, or to each one of you in particular, you will find 
by the effects that 

“I am, Gentlemen, 
“Your very affectionate to render you service, 
“ (Signed) CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. etc.] 


No. 245. ANDRE-HEROULE, CARDINAL DE 
FLEURY. 


B. at Lodève, Languedoc, 1653; d. 1743. A Cardinal and 
Prime Minister of France under Louis XV. On first comine to 
court he was made chaplain to Louis XIV., then became, in 1698, 
bishop of Fréjus, and was nominated by the old king, when near his 
death, as tutor to his successor, Louis XV. Fleury gained great in- 
fluence over the mind of his pupil, and in 1726 succeeded the Duke 
of Bourbon as Prime Minister, being in the same year also made car- 
dinal. He showed his wisdom in the internal administration of the 


kingdom, diminishing the taxes, and systematizing the finance depart- 
ment, but was not successful in maintaining the influence of France 
abroad. Stanislaus, king of Poland, whose claims ought to have been 
supported, was abandoned in the war which he undertook to recover 
his crown. By the treaty of Vienna, 1736, Fleury, however, obtained 
from Austria the cession to Stanislaus of the duchies of Loraine and 
Bar, stipulating that these should, at the death of Stanislaus, revert to 
France. In the War of Succession, 1740, the cardinal was not des- 
tined to see the arms of his country successful; but he did not live 
till the end of the conflict. 


(Transcript.) 

“Je vous advouerai Monsieur que je nay pas compris la difficulté que vous 
trouvez dans lordre que vous avez receu par Mr [Detorcy] il me paroit si clair 
et si precis que la volonte du Roi ne pouvoit sexpliquer mieux, et je suis per- 
suade que desque Messieurs du parlemant le verront, ils ny fairont aucune dif- 
ficulte. Ce nest point pour mes interests particuliers que jay demande cet 
ordre cest pour menager largent des pauvres, il nest question que de commettre 
les juges de draguignan pour faire lenquete, qui coutera par la infinimant 
moins que si M*s du parlemant leussent faite. lordre saddresse a vous come a 
leur chef parquoi ils ne peuvent mieux scavoir la volonte du Roi, et ils y sont 
trop soumis pour ne pas sy conformer aussitot que vous la leur aurez expliquié. 
Lexpedient que je propose Monsieur n’a rien que dhonete pour eux et pour 
moi; cest quaiant presenté ma requete ou je ne faisai aucune mention de lordre 
du Roi, le parlemant veuille bien maccorder cette grace come de lui meme et 
tant quil paroisse que cetoit pour obeir a sa majeste. je ne doubte pas mon- 
sieur que vos M' ne donnent dans cet expedient surtout si vous voulés avoir 
la bonté de vous y emploier. jay charge M* Deydier un de nos chanoines 
davoir lhoneur de vous en parler, affin que je presente ma requete, quand yous 
ordonerez que je le fasse. je suis monsieur avec un respect ef un attachemant 
inviolable vostre trés humble et tres obeissant serviteur, 

“+ A. H. M. pz Frérus. 

“a fréius ce 28 Decembre.” 


(Translation.) 

“T will confess to you, Sir, that I do not understand the difficulty you find 
in the order that you have received by Mr. Detorey. It appears to me so 
clear and so precise, that the will of the King could not be better explained ; 
and I am convinced that when the Members of Parliament shall see it, they 
will not make any difficulty. It is not at all for my private interests that I 
have asked this order; it is to save the money of the poor; it is but a question 
of commissioning the Judges of Draguignan to make the inquiry, which will 
cost in that way infinitely less than if it had been made by the Parliament. 
The order is addressed to you as their chief, by which they cannot better know 
the will of the King, and they are too obedient to it not to conform themselves 
thereto as soon as you shall have explained it to them. The expedient which 
I propose, Sir, has nothing in it but what is honest, both for them and for my- 
self; it is, that having presented my request, in which I made no mention of 
the King’s order, the Parliament will kindly grant me this favour as of them- 
selves, and without its appearing to be in obedience to His Majesty. I do not 
doubt, Sir, that your Members will yield to this expedient, especially if you 
will have the goodness to occupy yourself in it. I have commissioned M. 
Deydier, one of our canons, to have the honour to speak to you on the subject, 
in order that I may present my request when you order that I shall do so. 

“IT am, Sir, with inviolable respect and attachment, 

“Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 
“ (Signed) + A. H. M. De Frésvs, 
“ Fréjus, 28 December.” 


The letter bears a note at foot, in an unknown hand, as follows :— 
“Cardinal in 1720, tutor to Louis XV., soon afterwards chief of the 
Ministry.” 

[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.A., ete. etc. | 


No. 246.—ECCOLE CONSALVI. 


Bear Toscanella, in 1757; d. 1824. Cardinal and Prime Minister 
of Pope Pius VII. Having always strongly opposed the French party 
in Rome, he was banished from that city when the French took pos- 
session of it. When, however, the Papal affairs were in a better con- 
dition he returned; and, as Secretary of State, he concluded the fa- 
mous Concordat with Napoleon,—continuing, in fact, at the head of 
all the political and ecclesiastical affairs of the Roman State till the 
death of the Pope, his friend and master. 


(Translation.) 

“ Rome, 13 Aug., 1821. 
“Esteemed Sir,—I beg you to receive and put in the post the letters which 
I herein enclose, also to- pay their postage to the persons to whom they are 
addressed, putting the same to my account, Requesting you not to delay 

their dispatch, I am always, 
“ With affectionate esteem, 
* Your servant at heart, ; 
~ “©, Carp. Consatvi. 


“Tf the Marquis applies to you for money on my account, for the com- 
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mission which the enclosed letter asks him to undertake, pray furnish him 
with it, and make a note of it against me.” 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., F.S.4., ete. etc. | 


No. 247.—JONATHAN SWIFT. 


B. at Cashel, in Ireland, 1667 ; d. 1745. A celebrated author and 
divine. In our Second Volume, p. 207, we gave an autograph of the 
famous Dean, and have now the pleasure to present to our readers a 
second letter of great length, and of an extremely interesting character. 

A biographical notice was given in the Second Volume, p. 89. 


[From the Collection of George Manners, Esq., B.S.A., ete. ete. | 


Nos. XLVIIL and LI—JOHN THORPE. 


B. at Ore, Stissex, 1813. An artist of considerable repute. Was 
the son of a farmer, but when quite young turned his attention to 
painting, and studied in the schools of the Royal Academy. During 
the last few years has devoted most of his time to water-colours, in 
which particular branch he greatly excels. The prize offered by the 
Brighton and Sussex Society of Arts in 1856, for the best picture by 
any Sussex artist, was awarded to Mr. Thorpe for his picture entitled 
« Rugged Pasturage, The Cliffs at Hastings.” 

The clever pen-and-ink sketch No. XLVHL., is from a painting 
in illustration of the favourite song, by Charles Kingsley, of “ Three 
Fishers went Sailing out into the West.” The sketch No. LI. repre- 
sents a “ Shipwrecked Sailor Boy.” 


[Kindly communicated. | 


XLIX.—ROWLANDSON. 


We are happy to be enabled to present our readers with another 
sketch by this eminent caricaturist, whose works have so often adorned 
our pages. ‘The present one, ‘ Falstaff and the Merry Wives,’ is per- 
haps superior in point to any we have published. 

[From the Collection of Richard Tangye, Esq.] 


No. LII—BARTOLOMEO PASSEROTTI. 


B. at Bologna, about 1540; d. 1595. A celebrated Italian painter. 
He was first a scholar of Giacomo Baroccio da Vignola, but afterwards 
he became the disciple and coadjutor of Taddeo Luccaro. He resided 
in the early part of his life at Rome, where he painted some pictures 
for the public edifices, of which the most esteemed is the ‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Paul,’ in the church of 8. Paolo alle Tre Fontane. On his re- 
turn to Bologna, he painted a great number of altar-pieces for the 
churches, of which the most celebrated are the ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
in S. Pietro; the ‘Annunciation,’ in S. Martino Maggiore; and the 
‘Virgin on a Throne, surrounded by St. John the Baptist and other 
Saints, in S. Giacomo Maggiore; painted in competition with the 
Caracci, and which excited their admiration and applause. He was 
the founder of a respectable academy at Bologna, and counted among 
his disciples Francesco Vanni, Agostino Caracci, and other distin- 
guished artists. B. Passerotti particularly excelled in portrait-painting, 
and was considered little inferior to Titian in dignity of character and 
gracefulness of attitude. Bartsch speaks highly of his ability as a 
designer with the pen, of which the remarkably fine sketch we repro- 
duce gives abundant proof. 

[From the Collection of the Editor. | 
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the Peak’). . de à 42 
. Shee, Sir Martin Archer, P. R. it, 149 
; Sismondi, John Charles Leonard Simonde de. 156-7 
. Smith, Horace (em) SCD SG do 44 
. Smith, James +: . + CRE UE - à 45 
: Spontini . . RER er bar rk 147 
. Spurzheim, John Gaspar UE RCE 61 
. Staël, Madame de . . ARE orth Pare 141 
; Stanfield, Clarkson, RAA. PMR Es ok 0 160 
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. Stowell, William Scott, Lord 3 ses mele noes Fo 50 
. Swain, Charles Pe Pe he me tue S 52 
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5. Talma, François Joseph . . Ee Gy, 6 96 
. Thackwell, General Sir J) oseph. Cor a 18 
: Thistlewood, ‘Arthur «:. : DNA 192 
. Thurlow, Lord HA Tele ot eee 51 
. Tickell, Thomas : . ee ee Oh ec 5 179 
: Tupper, Martin Farquhar on fe 92 

. Turenne, Henri de la Tour D? Auvergne, Vis- 
comte de . . «emits VORE 107 
. Valmore, Madame Deshor des : 28, 29 
: Vandamme, Général re 7 6 we en NE 75 
: Voltaire … . TRE Oo 187 
. Waterton, Charles . Un aie Le: Oo 68 
. Watt, James, ue Et b 199 
N Wellesley, Marquis . . sine) ae ole 76 
. Wellington, Furst Duchess of Par, 153 

: Whewell, Rev. William, D.D., Translation of 
Goethe’s Poem, ‘ Trost in "Thriinen’ atts 38 
. Whitbread, Samuel . . RS US a 86 
. William IIL., King of England MERE OT 89 
. Windham, Rt. Hon. W ‘lism, LENS 3 
. Woolmer; Thomas OR 8 
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|, Yarmouth, Countess OCR 138 

Portch, Julian: Original Pencil Drawing, 
“ Dance of Satyrs and Fauns” . 96 

Page of Original Pen- and- Ink 
Sketches . . 133 

. ‘Punch’ at Bow Street : Original Pen- and- Ink 
Sketch by an inexper ienced hand. 80 


: Pen-and-Ink Sketch 

of the Celebrated CE * Aldobrandini ” Ma- 

donna . 152 
Reynolds, Sir Ji oshua : “Original Sketch for his 

Figure of “Faith” in the Great West 

Window of the Chapel of New College, 


Oxford. 109 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Portrait fe from ‘the 
Painting by himself. . 112 


XIV., XVIII-XX. Rops, “Félicien (the 


Gavarni of Belgium): five Original 

Sketches . 20, 21, 31, 32 
Rowlandson : Original Sketch, “Falstaff and 

the Merry Wives” . 184 
Tenniel, John: page of Original Pencil 

Sketches . 72 


Thackeray, Ww. M: Sketch of “The Fra- 


serians,” containing 27 Portraits of the 

Leading Contributors to ‘ Fraser’s ck 

zine’ 120 
Thompson, J: acob : ‘Original Drawing fr om his 

Picture of “Pluto and Proserpine” . 40 


of the Exterior of Stable in Cato Street, 

and the Interior of the Room in which the 

Conspirators were arrested. 192 
Thorpe, John: Original Pen- and- Ink Sketch 

from a Painting in Illustration of Charles 

Kingsley’s Song of “Three Fishers went 


Sailing out into the West”? 176 
ae Original Pen- and-Ink Sketch, 

“The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy ” 200 
Woolner, Thomas: two Original ‘Sketches, 

“ Rainbow,” and “ Goody Two-Shoes” . 8 
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